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ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF EARLY BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA 


WALTER SPINK 


Nn the mountains of Bombay State in western India, some two thousand years ago, a series of 
rock-cut halls were dedicated by the early devotees of Buddhism. Recalling an age of great 
faith and patronage, these excavated sanctuaries represent one of the most important sources 
of our knowledge of early Indian art and history. They are of two basic types: the chaitya hall, 
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with its spacious pillared interior suitable for congregational worship; and the so-called vihara or 
monastic residence, composed of a series of plain cells around a square central court. A typical site 
will have one or more chaitya halls surrounded by a series of viharas cut along the face of the 
cliff. The extensiveness of each of these complexes was determined by the needs of the monastic 
community and by the patronage which it commanded. 

Both the chaitya hall and the vihdra are based on wood and thatch prototypes. The prototypes 
themselves have long since disappeared, owing to the impermanent nature of their materials. 
However, the details of their construction are known, for they are depicted in numerous reliefs 
and paintings of the period.’ In the rock-cut halls, notwithstanding their monolithic nature, a 
sculptural duplication of these free-standing edifices was attempted. So pervasive was this intent 
that, where the excavators’ art did not suffice, wooden additions were commonly made to the stone 
hall to complete the structure. For instance, if technical considerations forbade the carving of 
intricate elements in stone, such as the grillwork which filled the great central “sun-window,” 


1. For a conjectural reconstruction of a structural chaitya 2nd ed., Bombay, 1942, pl. 111. For a general discussion of 
hall, based on the excavated monument at Kondafie, see Percy structural prototypes, see Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, “Early 
Brown, Indian Architecture: (Buddhist and Hindu Periods), Indian Architecture,” Eastern Art, 11, 1930, pp. 209-235. 
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the usual elements would be affixed in wood (Fig. 1.)* In other instances completely nonfunctional 
elements would be attached to perfect the duplication; in the Karle hall (Figs. 3 and 4) we can 
still see the ancient wood rafters arching impressively, but uselessly, beneath the solid vault. 

It is not difficult to determine the evolutionary sequence of the chattya hall and vihara forms. 
Consistent changes are constantly seen. For instance, in the older chaitya halls at Bhaja and 
Kondaiie (Fig. 1) the interior columns are simple unadorned shafts; in a later stage of develop- 
ment, at Karle (Fig. 3), the columns are strikingly elaborate. One could cite numerous other 
examples of development, but these changes have been carefully discussed by many authorities 
more amply than is possible here.* 

On the other hand, the usual dating of this whole sequence of monuments must be seriously 
questioned; indeed the traditionally accepted chronology must be in error by some two hundred 
years. Correcting this error will throw a different light on the development of art and thought 
during one of the most significant eras of India’s history. Buddhism and Buddhist art were in their 
formative stages when these eminent monuments of the early faith were excavated. Intimately 
connected with the social and political history of their times, they attracted the pious interest of 
ever-increasing numbers of the populace and commanded the patronage of even the ruling classes. 
Their inscriptions supply a record of dynastic changes. But their history, like their style, has gen- 
erally been interpreted in an erratic light. 

A rather naive suggestion, too eagerly accepted, played a decisive part in establishing the incorrect 
dating of the early rock-cut halls. A donative inscription at Karle says that the famous chaitya 


* hall was “established” by a certain banker (sethin) from Vaijayanti named Bhitapala.* An early 


investigator proposed that this Bhitapala might be identified with the last king of the Sunga 
dynasty, a certain Devabhiti, who is known to have ruled at about 80 or 70 B.c.*° There was nothing 
convincing in this slight similarity of names; nor was there any historical evidence that a Sunga 
king ever controlled the region. But no one strenuously objected to the idea, and it was accepted, 
in that early period of research when tenuous hypotheses were often gratefully received. 

So the chaitya hall at Karle has long been dated at about 80 or 70 3B.c. At about the same time 
another (and equally erroneous) assumption was made according to which the earlier halls, such 
as those at Bhaja, Kondiaiie, and Nasik (Fig. 2) were assigned to about the second century B.c.° 
Since these halls were certainly earlier than Karle (Fig. 3) in their architectural forms, the two 
hypotheses seemed to support each other and gained accordingly in strength. 

The first century B.c. date for the actual hall itself at Karle has seldom been questioned, but at 
the same time some authorities have noted that the sculptures associated with it cannot belong to 
such an early period.’ The full-bodied couples in the narthex have their closest counterparts in 
works from Mathura and Amaravati that are known to belong to about the first half of the 
second century a.p. (Fig. 7, cf. Fig. 6). For this reason these writers have assumed that the aus- 
picious couples, the so-called mithunas, were later additions to the hall. Actually this is not the 


2. A few wooden elements still remain in the large central 
arch of the Kondafe hall (Fig. 1); in the smaller arches the 
same forms are carved from the stone. The monolithic nature 
of the interior columns is evident here, since the lower portions 
have been broken away. 

3. For a useful survey of these monuments see Percy Brown, 
op.cit., pp. 24-39. The traditional chronology is used. 

4. Karle Inscription 1, in the porch of the chaitya hall. 
The numbering of the inscriptions hereafter follows that given 
in James Burgess, Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and 
Their Inscriptions (Archaeological Survey of Western India, 
No. 4), London, 1883. For style and dating of Karle Inscrip- 
tion 1, see Burgess, pp. 23-25, 78; Sir John Marshall, “The 
Monuments of India,” in The Cambridge History of India, 
I, ed. by J. Rapson, New York, 1922, p. 637. 


5. See J. Stevenson, “Sahyadri Inscriptions,” Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, v, pp. 152-153. 
James Fergusson accepts Stevenson’s misinterpretation and thus 
perpetuates the error in his History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, London, 1891, p. 117. 

6. This hypothesis, based largely upon a misreading of the 
Hiathigumpha Inscription of Khiaravela, will be discussed 
below. 

7. Ludwig Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, 2 vols., New 
York, 1929, I, p. xxix; Benjamin Rowland, The Art and 
Architecture of India, Baltimore, 1953, p. 72. Both Rowland 
and Bachhofer have felt that the sculptures are several cen- 
turies later than the architectural elements. All authorities 
agree that the Buddha images on the facade (see Fig. 9) are 
more recent additions, and had no part in the original plan. 
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case. A detailed study of Karle, long hindered by the dearth of good photographs, proves that its 
sculpture and architecture belong to the same period of excavation. From this point we must 
move inevitably toward the conclusion that Karle and many other monuments have been misdated 
by two centuries or more, and that a major revision of early Indian chronology is needed. 

Studying the exterior of the Karle hall, we find that the original design of the porch was con- 
ceived with the mithunas an integral part of it. For instance, on the sidewall of the porch (Fig. 8) 
the repeated pattern of the arched niches is broken to allow for the inclusion of dancing couples; 
and only the presence of these couples in the original plan can explain an otherwise meaningless 
repetition of the small paired arches above their heads. The same curious paired arches figure above 
the dancers near the springing of the main facade arch (Figs. 5, 9). Here also, the otherwise 
consistent layout was noticeably altered, for the arched niche beside the dancers is no longer 
vertically aligned with the others on the facade. Such adjustments in the original plan, otherwise 
inexplicable, demand the conclusion that the mithuna figures must have been included in the 
original program of excavation. 

Even more dramatic evidence of the direct association of sculptural and architectural elements 
confronts us in the Karle interior, famous for the huge pillars carved directly out of the living 
rock (Fig. 3). The capitals of these monolithic pillars extend well out into the space defined by 
the nave and were therefore an integral part of the excavation (Fig. 4). Significantly, the robust 
style of the capitals is identical with that of the mthunas in the porch. 

The foregoing makes it clear that the sculpture and the excavated structure of the Karle 
chaitya hall belong to the same point in time.* The traditional date for the hall cannot be main- 
tained, for it cannot account for the style of the figure carving. We must seek a date for Karle’s 
establishment considerably later than 80 or 70 B.c. 

Fortunately, we can fix the date of the hall within narrow limits, by reference to the reign 
of the satrap Nahapana, a famous ruler who dominated the western region of India in the first 
quarter of the second century a.p. The end of his reign in the area must have been about a.p. 124, 
for at that time he and his followers, known as Kshaharatas, were “entirely destroyed” by the 
later Andhra conqueror Gautamiputra.” 

Nahapfna is mentioned in an inscription at Karle carved beneath the sill of the central “sun- 
window.” The appearance of this inscription on the completed facade, together with inscriptions 
of his followers scattered throughout the interior, makes it clear that the hall was not excavated 
after his reign. Furthermore the inscriptions inside the hall are donative, recording the gift of 
certain pillars by his followers, and even, apparently, by his grandson. Since Nahapana was 


8. This was acknowledged by the earliest authorities, and 
has been recognized by various scholars since, notably S. K. 
Saraswati (see The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. by R. C. 
Majumdar, Bombay, 1951, p. 502) and Douglas Barrett 
(Sculptures from Amaravati in the British Museum, London, 
1954, pp. 54-55). Sir John Marshall (of.cit., p. 637) also 
recognized the inconsistencies in the traditional dating. 

g. The fact that Gautamiputra restruck great numbers of 
Nahapina’s coins confirms his statement of victory which is 
found in Nasik Inscription 14. In Karle Inscription 21 and in 
Nisik Inscription 11A, Gautamiputra records pious donations 
of properties which previously belonged to Ushavadata, Na- 
hapina’s son-in-law. Thus Gautamiputra’s contemporaneity 
with Nahapana cannot be questioned. Unfortunately, Indian 
inscriptions are dated according to a variety of eras or regnal 
years; but in this particular case the period of rule can be 
fixed with unusual conviction. The records of Nahapina’s fol- 
lowers, which range from the “year 41” to the “year 46,” must 
be assigned to the well-established “Saka era” starting in A.D. 


78, an era which, significantly, was used by many later satraps. 
According to such a reckoning 46 + 78 = A.D. 124, etc. This 
same era was used a few decades later by Rudradiman, who is 
thought to have been the father-in-law of Gautamiputra’s son, 
Pulumiavi, the latter being in turn a contemporary of Ptole- 
my’s. This process of historical triangulation should also in- 
clude the fact that Rudradiman’s grandfather, Castana, bears 
a relation still undetermined to the Kushan king Kanishka, 
who ruled at about the early second century a.p. For an ex- 
cellent discussion of the evidence merely touched upon here, 
see D. C, Sircar in The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 180-183, 
200-204; E. J. Rapson, Catalog of the Coins of the Andhra 
Dynasty, etc., London, 1908, pp. xxvi-xxvii. It should also be 
noted that the correctness of this dating is emphasized by the 
evidence of the sculptural styles seen at Mathura under 
Kanishka and his successors, at Amaravati under Gautamiputra 
and Pulumavi, and at Karle under Nahapana. Only the use 
of this era can bring these related styles into chronological 
proximity. 
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already a grandfather at the time, we can assume that the completion of the hall occurred Jate 
in his reign.”° 

By the time of his overthrow in about a.p. 124 we know (from Inscription 32 at Junnar) that 
Nahapana had become a Maha-Kshatrapa—a great satrap, whereas he was still only a satrap 
in the Karle facade inscription. Inscriptions datable in a.p. 120 in the so-called Nahapana Vihara 
at Nasik also refer to him as a mere satrap, and have many similarities in style and content with 
the inscription on the facade at Karle.** We would therefore assume that Karle was essentially 
finished by a.p. 120. 

The chaitya hall at Karle is the earliest of the important monuments with which Nahapana’s 
followers were associated in the brief period of their patronage. However, their donative inscrip- 
tions at Karle appear only on certain interior pillars, as if these were the only elements of the 
hall still available for pious giving at this time. There is no apparent break in the work, but the 
whole of the porch and facade and many interior pillars contain donative records of people who 
were probably natives of the region and who presumably had undertaken the excavation shortly 
prior to the Kshaharata invasion of the region.” Nahapana’s followers, by continuing the work 
on it, must have made it one of the first objects of their patronage. 

There are a great number of monuments at the nearby sites of Nasik and Junnar which, like 
Karle, have been dated too early. These excavations, such as the Sulaiman and Manmodi chaitya 
halls at Junnar, must also be brought up to the second and third decades of the second century 


. A.D.” Without doubt they were begun at about the time the Kshaharatas began their patronage 


of the Karle hall; none with datable inscriptions is anterior to a.p. 119, and all seem to be smaller 
and less proficient reflections of that sumptuous monument.“ 

A wave of pious enthusiasm clearly affected the Kshaharatas at this time; we have material 
evidence that the years following Karle’s completion were ones of great productivity at nearby 
sites.” But this burst of patronage was as short-lived as it was intense. It is significant that those 
halls known to have been begun about a.p. 119 or 120 are usually complete; those established 


10. The inscription (Karle Inscription 19) mentioning 
Nahapana, actually belonging to his son-in-law Ushavadita, 
can be seen to the right of and above the central doorway 
(see Fig. 9). For a discussion of the Karle inscriptions see E. 
Senart, “The Inscriptions in the Caves at Karle,” Epigraphia 
Indica, Vil, 1912, pp. 56ff. Karle Inscription 11 records a 
donation by Mitadevanaka, the son of Ushavadita; he is al- 
most certainly Nahapina’s grandson. 

11. See Nasik Inscription 7 (dated in the year 42 = A.D. 
120), and Nasik Inscription 5. The text of the latter and that 
of Karle Inscription 19 are closely parallel. 

12. There seem to be two main classes of donors at Karle. 
One group comprises the “Yavanas,” whose benefactions are 
limited to the interior pillars, and whose specific occupations 
are never given. The others, who are tentatively called 
“natives” here, never are styled “Yavanas” and nearly always 
are identified by occupation. Mitadevanaka (see note 10 above) 
is an interesting exception. The fact that he is called merely 
“son of Ushavadiata” suggests the importance of the latter and 
supports his identification with that Ushavadita, the son-in-law 
of Nahapana, whose contemporary inscription appears on the 
facade. For further inscriptions at Karle, see M. S. Vats, “Un- 
published Votive Inscriptions in the Chaitya Cave at Karle,” 
Epigraphia Indica, xvil1, 1926, pp. 325-329. 

13. The half-completed Manmodi chaitya hall is the best 
known of the many monuments at Junnar; see Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, New 
York, 1927, p. 29 and fig. 30. Coomaraswamy recognized its 
stylistic connections with Karle, dating them both in the first 
century B.C. 


- in or about a.p. 124, near the time of the Kshaharatas’ defeat, are clearly unfinished.”® 


14. The excavations at Junnar and Nasik are inadequately 
published. The best source of illustrations and descriptions is 
Major R. S. Wauchope, Buddhist Cave Temples of India, 
London (ca. 1933), which enlarges upon certain portions of 
the more reliable Cave Temples of India, London, 1880, by 
J. Fergusson and J. Burgess. 

15. That Nahapana and his followers were actually an in- 
vading people is suggested by the fact that their monuments 
contain many benefactions by donors previously unknown in 
this area, such as Sakas and Yavanas, often from the northern 
regions. Such an origin might explain their fervent adherence 
to Buddhism; if they were at once invaders and outcastes they 
must have found both political and psychological advantage 
in patronizing it. It seems clear that Kshaharata influence was 
extended to this region from the north. Rapson (of.cit., pp. 
xcvii ff.) has suggested that the Kshaharatas were feudatories 
of the Kushan rulers of Mathura but this tempting hypothesis 
has not been definitely proved. This view is supported in 
D. C. Sircar, of.cit., pp. 178ff. 

16. The majority of these caves contain no inscriptions, and 
must actually be dated by virtue of their relationships with 
those that do. At Nasik we find that the caves near to the 
centrally located Nahapina ViAaéra are very close to it in 
style, and nearly always completed. On the other hand Vihdra 
1, at the far right, is unfinished, and shows the same weaken- 
ing of style as the nearby Vihéra 3; only the porch of the 
latter had been excavated by the time of Gautamiputra’s vic- 
tory. It seems clear (and also logical) that work progressed 
from the central point of the original complex out toward the 
sides, as the site developed. 
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1. Kondafie, Chaitya Hall 


2. Nasik, Chaitya Hall 
Ca. 1-50 A.D. (photo: ASI) 


Ca. 1-50 A.D. (photo: ASI) 


3-4. Karle, CAaitya Hall. Early 11 cent. 
(photo for Fig. 4: J. Rosenfield) 
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Work on such excavations was much more rapid than is generally thought. Karle itself was 
completed about a.p. 119 or 120; there is little reason to think that it was begun more than a few 
years earlier, despite its size and the excellence of its workmanship. For although the excavations 
at Junnar and Nasik are less impressive and often incomplete, the very number undertaken 
between about a.p. 120 and 124 suggests a climate of fervid activity. 

The fact that the monuments of Nahapana’s time at Karle, Junnar, and Nasik can be dated 
firmly in the second and third decades of the second century a.p. is of great significance. For they 
offer us a clearly defined point of stylistic and historical reference. Questions of style and chro- 
nology of the same general period at Mathura and Amaravati, and in Gandhara, must be re- 
ferred to this.” 

At the same time our revised dating of Karle allows, and even demands, a major revision of 
the traditional dating of all the previous rock-cut monuments of India, such as the chaitya halls 
at Bhaja, Nasik, and Kondajfie.* These older sanctuaries belong to the period in which the 
famous Andhra dynasty was founded and must be dated accordingly. The traditional view of 
chronology places the first Andhra kings, and therefore the earliest halls, in the late third or 
the early second century B.c.” 

This theory of Andhra chronology is widely held but incorrect. It first gained acceptance as a 
result of misreadings in the Hathigumpha inscription of King Kharavela, a ruler who belonged 
to a dynasty of eastern India called the Kalingas. On the basis of various tenuous assumptions 
Kharavela’s record was wrongly assigned to the second century s.c.”* And because Kharavela is 
known to have been contemporary with one of the Andhra kings, it was logically assumed that 
the Andhra dynasty was already flourishing at this early date.” 

By the time the original basis of this theory of Andhra chronology proved suspect, a complex 
superstructure of interrelated misconceptions had been reared upon it, apparently confirming 
its validity. The chaitya halls lent a most impressive support to the erroneous view. For how 
could Bhaja, Kondafie, and the early chaitya hall at Nasik be later than the third or second 
century B.c., when Karle itself, so much more developed in form, was thought to be definitely 
fixed in the early first century B.c.? 

Thus the miscalculation of the date of Karle reinforced the mistaken view of Andhra history. 
The far-reaching effects of these errors cannot be overestimated; numerous monuments, in- 
scriptions, coins, and literary and historical documents have been misdated with a conviction 
which has thrown our knowledge into disarray. 

Once these errors have been recognized, a new logic asserts itself; this is evidenced in a study 
of monuments alone.” 

The chaitya hall at Kondafie (Figs. 1 and 10), related by virtue of its architectural form to the 
slightly earlier hall at Bhaja, is traditionally assigned to the early second century B.c. The 


dancing figures upon it (Fig. 11), as at Karle, 


17. Douglas Barrett (op.cit.) has pointed out significant 
relationships between the Amaravati sculptures and the sculp- 
tures of the early second century A.D. at Karle and Nasik. 

18. There are various phases of excavation at Nasik. The 
very earliest is represented by the chaitya hall (Cave 18) and 
the nearby wihdra (Cave 19). They are approximately a cen- 
tury earlier in date than the excavations of Nahapina’s time. 

19. See note 25 below. For a brief summary of the tradi- 
tional view, see E. Rapson, Cambridge History of India, 1, 
New York, 1922, pp. 529-538. 

20. For a revised reading of the Hathigumpha inscription 
and criticisms of the traditional interpretations of chronology 
based upon it, see D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions Bearing on 
Indian History and Civilization, Calcutta 1942, and B. M. 
Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khan- 


are an integral part of the hall’s design. Their 


dagiri Caves, Calcutta, 1929. 

21. B. M. Barua (0f.cit., p. 42) reads in Kharavela’s inscrip- 
tion: “And in the second year, not (at all) bringing Satakarni 
into (his) thought, (His Majesty) caused a multitudinous 
troop of horses, elephants, footmen and chariots to move on to 
the western quarter. . . .” Other epigraphists are in sub- 
stantial agreement with Barua in their reading of this line, and 
in recognizing the reference to Satakarni, the Andhra king. 

22. Philippe Stern has recently suggested the necessity of 
redating many early monuments to the first and second cen- 
turies A.D., basing his suggestions upon a perceptive study of 
their style and iconography. See Ph. Stern, “Les ivoires et os 
découverts 4 Begram: leur place dans Pévolution de l’art de 
l'Inde,” Mémoires de la Délégation Archéologique Francaise 
en Afghanistan, X1, Paris, 1954, pp. 17-57. 
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placement and importance in the highly organized plan of the facade attest to this. But the 
briefest examination of their style makes it apparent that the excavation could not date from the 
second century B.c. They can in no way be earlier than the somewhat rigid and flattened bodies 
which cling to the Bharhut railing, a structure which belongs, as inscriptions prove, to the Sunga 
period (Fig. 12). 

These Kondafe sculptures already look forward to the great developments at Amaravati in 
the second century a.p. (Fig. 13), and destroy the concept of a manifest dichotomy between the 
so-called Early Andhra and Later Andhra styles. The figures are compact and the gestures hesitant, 


‘but already a litheness is suggested in the flowing contours and the ease with which the rounded 


volumes are articulated. From their rhythmic linear patterns it is only a step to the assurance of 
movement in space and complicated grace of stance seen later at Amaravati. Like the closely con- 
temporary figures at Udayagiri in eastern India (Fig. 14), which no longer can be dated in the 
centuries B.c., the Kondafie dancers must be thought of as one of the links between the Sunga 
style of the north and later developments of about the second century a.p. in the south. 

Important historical evidence aids us in establishing a new and more precise date for the 
Kondiaie hall, and a revised chronology for the other early excavations. The old vihdra (Vihara 
19) at Nasik, which is associated with Kondafie as a monument of earliest Andhra times, contains 
an inscription stating that it was excavated during the reign of Krishna, the second Andhra king.” 
According to explicit evidence in all of the various Purdnas, Krishna must have reigned in about 
the first decade of the first century A.p.; these important sources all agree that the Andhra dynasty 
was founded after the fall of the Kanvas in the late first century B.c.” Their clear statement to 
this effect, long discredited because it clashed with the traditional interpretation of Andhra history, 
can no longer be disregarded. 

The Nasik chaitya hall, close by “Krishna’s Vihdra,” and strikingly close to Kondafie in style 
(cf. Figs. 2 and 10), was almost certainly completed during or just after the reign of Krishna’s 
successor, and may therefore be assigned to the second or third decade of the same century.” This 
successor was the important third Andhra king, Sri-Satakarni, during whose reign the Safichi 
gates were being erected; we read on one of them that a panel was donated by “the foreman of 
the artisans of King Sri-Satakarni.”*’ Thus we are able to establish the approximate contempo- 
raneity of dedications at Safichi, Nasik, and Kondaiie in the early decades of the first century a.p. 

As we might expect, stylistic parallels are manifest at the three sites. For instance, the im- 
portant but neglected guardian figure on the facade of the Nasik chaitya hall (Fig. 15) strongly 
asserts its relationship with similar figures at Safichi (Fig. 16); and schematically combined 
human-and-floral motifs of the particular type seen on the adjacent jambs (Fig. 15) are found 
nowhere else in India but at Safichi.** The craftsmen of Sri-Satakarni, whose capital was near 


23. A contemporary guardian is carved in bold relief on the 
facade below. See G. Yazdani, History of the Deccan, Vol. I, 
Part VIII (Fine Arts), London, 1952, pls. 11a and xxiii. The 
colossal figure is now much mutilated, but projecting as it does 
from the face of the wall, it could in no way be a later addi- 
tion to the hall. Other chaitya halls (Bhaja, Nasik, Bedsa, 
Kanheri, etc.) likewise include contemporary sculpture, making 
its occurrence something almost to be expected. 

24. See Nasik Inscription 1. 

25. For a concise discussion of early Andhra chronology, 
see D. C. Sircar, “The Satavahanas and the Chedis,” Ch, x11I 
in The Age of Imperial Unity. There is a statement in most 
of the puranic accounts to the effect that thirty Andhra kings 
ruled for 456 years. Since the Andhra dynasty came to an end 
in the third century A.D., this statement has been used as a 
specific basis for the traditional chronology, which sets the 
beginning of the dynasty in the late third century B.c. It would 
seem in conflict with the puranic statement that the Andhras 


rose upon the fall of the Kanvas (in the late first century B.c.). 
But certain branches of the Andhra dynasty ruled contempo- 
raneously with the main line; whereas it appears that the 
puranic texts have been corrupted, making it appear as if all 
these kings ruled successively. Thus the figure 456 probably 
approximates the sum of their separate reigns; the total span 
of the dynasty’s rule must be much less than this. 

26. For the inscription at Kondafe and its relationship to 
early inscriptions at Nasik (Nasik Inscriptions 1, 2, 3, 4) see 
James Burgess, 0f.cit., pp. 83, 98-99, and pls. xliv and li. 

27. See Sir J. Marshall and A. Foucher, The Monuments of 
Sachi, 3 vols., Calcutta, 1918 and 1936, 1, pp. 275-276, 342, 
and 111, pl. 134. 

28. Ibid., 11, pl. 37b for the human-and-floral motif at 
Safichi. The Nasik guardian (Fig. 15) retains in its spreading 
volumes a connection with the slightly earlier works at Bhaja. 
For the Bhaja reliefs, see Benjamin Rowland, of.cit., pl. 18. 
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Nasik, seem to have acquired motifs as well as merit when they journeyed to the Great Stupa. 

Having established our reference points in the early first century a.p. and the early second 
century A.D., we can clarify many other problems. For example, the important monuments in 
Orissa from the era of Kharavela, a contemporary of the Andhras, fall not in the second century 
B.C., but some two centuries later. The earliest reliefs from the AndhradeSa region (Fig. 19) 
also have much in common with work of the first and early second centuries a.p. in the western 
caves. One feels in all of the first efforts at Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta that the contemporary 
canon for the human figure was better understood than the carving techniques needed to render 
it effectively; perhaps the regional craftsmen were emulating the contemporary achievements 
of other areas for the first time. It is significant that these reliefs show connections in various 
motifs with the remarkable carved ivories from Begram, probably imported to Afghanistan from 
India during the latter half of the first century a.p. Both at Begram and in the Andhradefa the 
sculptors dramatically overstate the female anatomy, and achieve a significant suggestion of 
fleshiness in low relief. However, the carvers of the Begram ivories are far more confident in 
their approach.” 

The wasp-waisted yakshi from Didargafij (Fig. 18), and the powerful Patna yaksha with his 
swollen form and rigid stance (Fig. 20) represent this same stylistic concept transferred with some 
difficulty to free-standing statues. There can be no justification for dating these famous works in the 
Maurya or early Sunga periods.” The argument that a Maurya date is proved by their so-called 
“Maurya” polish is logically inadmissible @ priori; and the fact that they have similarities in style 
with sculptures from the rock-cut halls only emphasizes the correctness of a later dating, in accord 
with the revised chronology of these sanctuaries themselves.** What we must finally recognize 
is that no elaborate excavations, and no large free-standing images, antedate the Sunga works 
at Bharhut and at Stupa 2 at Sajfichi.” It is in these monuments, not in the Maurya period, that 
the native style emerges. 

The well-known Parkham yaksha must be slightly earlier than the Patna male figure. While 
it shows certain connections with the Bharhut sculptures in modeling and the handling of drapery, 
it clearly derives from them. These first large free-standing figures, perhaps originally attendants 
at a shrine, are no longer merely worshipful figures for a monument; they have become monu- 
mental in their own right, already significant objects of devotion. Ultimately, by assuming and 
transcending the powers and the forms of these tutelary divinities, the Buddha himself attains 
his unrivaled position in the hierarchy of art and faith.”* 


29. For typical female figures from Jaggayyapeta and 
Begram, see Benjamin Rowland, of.cét., pls. 16A, and 51B. 
For a further discussion of the above sites and their relation- 
ships, see Ph. Stern, of.cit., pp. 17-57, and Douglas Barrett, 
op.cit., pp. 40-56. A discussion of their views may be found 
in my reviews in Artibus Asiae, XVIII, 2, 1955, Pp. 196-199, 
209-211. 

30. See N. R. Ray, Maurya and Sunga Art, Calcutta, 1945, 
pp. 48ff., for a cogent discussion of these sculptures. 

31. The similarly massive and stolid guardians on the upper 
Ranigumpha at Udayagiri are a case in point: see H. Zimmer, 
The Art of Indian Asia, New York, 1955, 11, pl. 52. Coomara- 
swamy (History of Indian and Indonesian Art, New York, 
1927, pp. 27-28) sees similarities between the Parkham yaksha 
and the Bhaja figures. The chauri bearer from Didargafj is 
increasingly accepted as belonging to a later period (see Ben- 
jamin Rowland, of.cit., p. 64; H. Zimmer, of.cit., 11, pl. 5) ; 
and the Patna yaksha cannot be far removed from it in date. 
In pose, size, material, finish, provenance, and details of anat- 


omy and dress they are very close. It is interesting to note the 
curious garment folds, rendered by two closely parallel lines; 
this motif appears in various parts of India (see Fig. 17) and 
at Begram, but never, apparently, before the first century A.D. 

32. The monolithic pillars set up and inscribed by Asoka 
are the most significant monuments remaining from Maurya 
times. Some of the simpler caves in the Barabar hills have been 
dated in the Maurya period on the basis of inscriptions. How- 
ever, as Ph. Stern has pointed out (0.cit., pp. 38-41) the more 
elaborate Lomas Rishi cave is more recent, perhaps even first 
century A.D. 

33- Coomaraswamy saw that the first Buddha images derived 
from the older yaksha forebears. But by isolating these scattered 
colossi in the third and second centuries B.c., and by too 
dogmatically affirming a wholly indigenous character for the 
Buddha type, he misconstrued aspects of the development. See 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, “The Origin of the Buddha 
Image,” ART BULLETIN, IX, 1927, pp. 287-328. 
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II 


The evolution of early Indian art can be traced with conviction only with a revised chronology. 
And a new sequence for these first monuments also allows a clearer knowledge of contemporary 
religious and political developments. Logic cannot recommend a date in the second century B.c. 
or earlier for the earliest western chaitya halls and the early remains in the AndhradeSa. Such 
a dating would give them precedence as the first monumentally conceived centers of Buddhist 
. worship and patronage. Yet these sites are far from the regions where Buddhism first grew up.” 
Again, the congregational nature of the western halls, and the more sensuous temper of many 
of their decorative motifs, bespeak the liberalizing tendencies of a time some two centuries later. 

As we have seen at Kondiiie, a study of sculptural motifs reinforces a criticism of the traditional 
dating and emphasizes the confusions which emerge from its use. Architectural motifs too have 
a basically consistent evolution which is disrupted by the earlier chronology. The characteristically 
developed “ogeed” arches found, for example, in the reliefs at Jaggayyapeta and on the halls 
at Nasik (Fig. 2) and Kondiajie (Fig. 10) do not appear in the reliefs at Bharhut, Bodh Gaya, 
and Sajfichi.” This is certainly difficult to explain, if we assign the earlier date to the former 
monuments. 

The first great centers of Buddhist worship and patronage developed, not in the peripheral 
areas, but, as we might expect, nearer to the historical homeland of the faith. In a more central 
region, roughly including ancient Magadha and the territories west to Safichi and Mathura, the 
translation of wooden structures into more permanent forms was first undertaken.** As this new 
monumentalizing tendency develops, the dramatic spread of the Buddhist faith can be clearly 
traced. Buddhism was becoming a religion of widespread appeal. The difficult faith of the early 
devotees was becoming less exclusive; more and more it was kindling and being kindled by the 
popular imagination. Together with a kindred Jainism, it offered for some a release from the 
oligarchal domination of the twice-born, and for others—notably the increasing numbers of 
foreign peoples—a ready and assimilating faith. By its easy acceptance of the latter groups, 
Buddhism vouchsafed the continuity of India’s ancient cultural traditions and introduced a rich 
stream of external influences, while it continued its constant absorption of indigenous beliefs. 

The Buddhism seen at Bharhut is already far from a pure offshoot of Vedic Aryan thought, 
or a legitimate “reform” of a basically Hindu metaphysic. At Bharhut the Buddhist narrative 
is intricately fused with the absorbing world of aboriginal belief. It was probably not until about 
this time, roughly 100 B.c., that the now more lenient faith began to draw consistently upon the 
richly developed traditions of myth and craft for its monuments. The impression of joyful 
naiveté which invests the carvings may result in part from technical difficulties in rendering glance 
and gesture, but it is also in the spirit of the expression itself. Here we see the folk artist’s delight 
in craft and abundance, and the animistic orientation which is the substratum of Indian thought, 
fusing with an imaginative faith and an affluent patronage. 

This early style at Bharhut and Safichi Stupa 2 must be based on established painting or wood- 
carving traditions, for the sense of design is assured, and the repertory of motifs and images is 
highly developed. But a lack of familiarity with the stone medium is manifest. The figures cling 
to the block, and gain support from this association rather than from their own functional 
integrity (Fig. 12). 


34. This is not to say that Buddhism’s importance was not 


of contrast, see the “earlier” arch-form at Bhaja (ibid., fig. 29). 
already growing in such distant regions. For instance, at 


36. The Agokan columns, some of which have surrounding 


Bharhut donations are recorded from various places as far away 
as Nasik. 

35. For examples of this “developed” arch-form in Jaggay- 
yapeta reliefs, see Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, History of 
Indian and Indonesian Art, New York, 1927, fig. 142. By way 


stone rails, would have exerted their influence. But it was not 
until the people themselves, rather than the emperor, displayed 
their interest, that the new monumentalizing tendency became 
strongly established. 
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The basic struggle in early Buddhist art prior to the Gupta period, is toward a plastic reali- 
zation of convincingly articulated forms; toward the releasing of the figure from the con- 
stricting confines of the rock; and toward the discovery of an ambient space where the body can 
act unhampered, as an organic entity. There is an assertion not of naturalism, for nature as such 
need not be emulated, but rather of an interest in the forms and forces of organic life, which are 
sought and utilized for expressive and “auspicious” purposes. There is always a tendency to refine, 
or to exaggerate, natural forms in response to emotional or iconographic demands. There is a 
continuing effort to find the means, technical or descriptive, to achieve these ends. As in any 
period of discovery and growth, the difficulties are more in the hand and the eye than in the 
mind—more technical than conceptual. 

The carvings on the gates of the Great Stupa at Safichi show a new robustness. The dramatic 
surging of these deeply cut reliefs contrasts with the earlier restraint of Bharhut, with its delight 
in decorative linear details and its more lyric rhythms. In the Safichi compositions, the separate 
figures now struggle for integrity as organic units; they dominate and consume the matrix in their 
demand for emphatic plastic form (Fig. 17). The situation is similar in the familiar Bhaja reliefs, 
which stand midway between Bhiarhut and Sajichi in style, and which must date from the latter 
half of the first century s.c. At Bhaja and at the Great Stupa the figures crowd, even from within 
themselves, and are actually cramped by their own abundance. But this swelling and crowding, 
and consequent cramping, are not the result of an assertive plasticity alone. The sculptor has not 
yet developed the concept of a space in which figures can move freely and independently. The 
figures no longer yield to the block or adhere to the surface, as at Bharhut; they expand to press 
insistently against its confines, which restricts their assertive growth. The resultant effect of pent-up 
organic force gives to characteristic productions of this phase that feeling of their being shaped 
by some mysterious inner process or pressure which writers have variously categorized as “inner 
expansiveness,” or “prana,” or “the boundless un-formed (demanding) an almost boundless 
supply of form,” etc.*’ It is found in different but allied forms at widely scattered sites, such as 
Safichi (Great Stupa), Bhaja, Nasik (Fig. 15), and Khandagiri.”* 

These are all monuments of the last half of the first century B.c. or the early decades of the 
first century a.pD., a period when Buddhism must have been increasingly significant as a force in 
Indian life. Its manifest influence has spread far beyond the central portion of India. The dramatic 
appearance of the great monastic and devotional complexes in the western ghats suggests a religion 
with widespread appeal. It is significant that members of the royal house of the Andhras, a 
dynasty nominally Hindu, had the pious (or perhaps political) urge to patronize the hall at 
Nasik, and at a still later date to make large benefactions both here and at Amaravati.*® Mean- 
while, far to the east, the Jain king Kharavela made munificent grants to the nearby Jain retreat 
at Khandagiri-Udayagiri, a complex which, like those at Mathura, parallels Buddhist develop- 
ments of the time.” 

During the middle and later years of the first century a.p. the developments went on apace. 
In central India and the west the older sites were maintained and enlarged. The chaitya hall at 
Bedsa, which looks forward in style to the later excavation at Karle, must have been excavated 


37. Stella Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, Calcutta, 1933, pp- 
30-31. 

38. For examples at Khandagiri, see H. Zimmer, of.cit., pls. 
47 and 48. This same trend manifests itself in the Andhradeéa in 
the cakravartin slab in the Musée Guimet (Fig. 19). The 
figures have much of the inflated, laterally spreading volumes 
typical of Bhaja, and show a similarly awkward disposition 
of the limbs. D. Barrett has rightly pointed out its relation- 
ship with works at Safichi Stupas 1 and 3 (“Two Unpub- 
lished Sculptures from the AndhradeSa,” Arts asiatiques, 111, 


4, 1956). It would seem to show a somewhat later and 
provincial reflection of the style developed in these other 
regions. 

39. See Nasik Inscriptions 11a, 11b, 14, 15, 16. For the 
Amaravati inscriptions, see D. Barrett, 4mardvati Sculptures 
in the British Museum, London, 1954, pp. 43, 44- 

40. B. Barua, of.cit., pp. 231ff.; B. Barua, “Khiravela as 
King and Builder,” Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, XV, 1947, pp. 45-61. 
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in this period.“* In eastern India there was an apparent increase in Jain patronage at Udayagiri.” 
Farther south, the way was prepared for a flowering at Amaravati in the next century by the first 
appearance of the regional relief style (Fig. 19). The rise of the Amaravati region to a position 
of political and spiritual importance undoubtedly dates from the middle and latter decades of 
the first century a.p., when Buddhism increased its strength and influence in the southeast.“ 

But it was the area dominated by the Kushans and their immediate predecessors, in north 
central India and Gandhira, that witnessed the most striking artistic and religious developments 
at this time. Buddhism (and Jainism) had found ready adherents in the invading peoples who 
were establishing themselves in the region. The extent of pious interest and patronage was 
reflected in a sudden proliferation of architecture and sculpture. In stone sculpture from this 
area, such as the Didargafij and Patna figures, the conflict between the assertive mass and the 
medium which exerts restrictions upon it continues, as it does throughout India in the first century 
a.D. There is no clear victory yet, but these early or pre-Kushan images (Figs. 18 and 20) look 
forward, just as do their counterparts in the west and the southeast, to that authoritative self- 
sufficiency which their progeny achieve in the next century.” 

In developed Kushan sculpture, typified by the voluptuous female figures on the railings from 
BhiteSar (Fig. 6), the figure confidently transcends the restraints of the original block and dis- 
plays an emphatic structural integrity. The figures may retain an association with the background 
of the relief, or the matrix from which they were carved, but their organic independence is suggested 
to such a degree that they are not “unnaturally” confined by such an association, nor unduly 
hampered in pose or gesture by the necessary limitations of their surrounding space.” 

The achievements in the northwest Deccan and in the Andhradega during the Andhra and 
Kshaharata ascendancy, together with the dramatic developments in north central India and 
Gandhara under the Kushan rule, prove that Buddhism had never enjoyed a greater eminence 
than in the second century a.p., when its monuments appeared in unprecedented abundance. 
Ultimately it was in the full-blooded and often overbearing enthusiasm of these productions that 
the way was prepared for the sophisticated assurance of Gupta times. Then, with refined techniques 
and concepts, the aim became an attainment of perfection. 
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41. See A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art, New York, 1927, figs. 32 and 33, who however 
dates it at ca. 175 B.C. 

42. The so-called Ranigumpha, the most elaborate of the 
excavations at Khandagiri-Udayagiri, looks forward in style 
to works from the mature period at Amaravati, and has many 
relationships with developed Kushan sculpture (see Bachhofer, 
op.cit., 11, pls. 135-139). Bachhofer recognizes these affinities 
and places the sculptures in the first and second centuries A.D. 
A date in the latter half of the first century A.D. is suggested by 
the present writer. 

43. Douglas Barrett, Amardvati Sculptures, pp. 17ff. 

44. These achievements were naturally the result of long 
developments. For instance, early and fairly successful attempts 
at supplying figures with a more adequate enclosing space 
are seen at Kondafe (Fig. 11) and also in various works of 
the early first century A.D. at Udayagiri (see H. Zimmer, 
op.cit., 1, pls. 50, 51). 

45. Many scholars have noted the connections between the 
sculptures on the Karle chaitya hall and the works of the 
Mathura school. It is quite possible that the Karle figures were 
derived from Kushan types, for they have no such specific 
prototypes in the west; and since they cannot be dated later 


than ca. A.D. 120, they are highly significant for the crucial 
problems of Kushan chronology. The evidence of style sug- 
gests that the date of ca. A.D. 144 proposed for Kanishka’s 
accession by R. Ghirshman (“Fouilles de Begram,” Journal 
asiatique, 1943-45, pp. 59-71) is rather too late, since this 
would place forms such as the Friar Bala Bodhisattva of 
Kanishka’s third regnal year too far behind the more surely 
articulated and more confidently poised works on the Karle 
hall. Again, the female figures of ca. A.D. 120 at Karle would 
seem to stand somewhere between the stiffly rendered figure of 
Tosa from M6ra dated in Kanishka’s reign (see Epigraphis 
Indica, XXIV, 1937-38, facing p. 199) and the somewhat later 
BhiteSar female figures (Fig. 6). Such considerations, together 
with the date of ca. A.D. 50 suggested by O. Kurz and V. 
Elisseeff for the Begram finds (Mémoires de la Délégation 
archéologique francaise en Afghanistan, x1, Paris, 1954) 
would allow the hypothesis that Kanishka may have come to 
power before the traditional date of A.D. 128, possibly even 
as early as A.D. 78. Furthermore, the sculptures of Sodisa’s time, 
which on the basis of present evidence cannot be dated much 
after the first decades of the first century A.D., seem too close in 
style to Kanishka’s works for us to postulate a century or more 
between them, in such an era of dynamic change. 
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THE ICONOGRAPHY OF 
THE ETSCHMIADZIN DIPTYCH AND THE 
HEALING OF THE BLIND MAN AT SILOE 


PIETER SINGELENBERG 


N this article I am aiming at the solution of an iconographic puzzle.’ I have in mind one of 

the Miraculous Healings of Christ found on the ivory cover of the Etschmiadzin Gospel 

Book in the library of the monastery Etschmiadzin in Armenia. The gospel book, as we know, 
was written in the tenth century and a sixth century ivory diptych was used for the cover.” 

Each of the two covers forming the diptych (Fig. 1) measures 36.5 cm in height and 30.5 cm 
in width. Each is composed of five panels filled with figures and contained within ornamental 
borders. The front cover shows at the center the youthful beardless Christ enthroned with the 
princes of the Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. Two angels appear above, holding a triumphal 
cross; below we see the Entry into Jerusalem. Both these scenes, occupying oblong panels, extend 
over the entire width of the cover. 

Flanking the central panel of Christ, we find four of the miracles of healing in small but highly 
detailed carvings. They are the following: to the right, the Healing of the Paralytic at the Pool 
of Bethesda and the Healing of the Possessed; to the left, the Healing of the Hydropsical and 
a curious representation which will occupy us here. It is a scene that, as far as we know, has never 
been satisfactorily interpreted. In it Christ, attended by three witnesses and standing on the edge 
of a pool, extends his right hand in a blessing gesture toward the prominent figure of a naked man 
immersed in the pool. 

The back cover may be briefly described as follows: it is divided in quite the same manner and 
is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. Mary, enthroned in the center, appears with the Child and is 
flanked by two angels. As on the front cover, two angels with a corona triumphalis terminate the 
upper portion of the ivory. Below the Virgin, again extending over the whole width, is an Adoration 
of the Magi. To the left and right of Mary we find four scenes illustrating her life: the Annuncia- 
tion, the Test of the Virgin through Bitter Water, the Journey to Bethlehem and the Nativity. 


From an iconographic point of view none of these scenes is problematical. 


1. The author is indebted to the following colleagues and 
friends for invaluable assistance in gathering material and for 
kind help with the translation: Miss Rosalie B. Green, Director, 
Index of Christian Art, Princeton University; Dr. William S. 
Heckscher of Utrecht University; Dr. Kurt Weitzmann of 
Princeton University; and Mr. Theodore M. Brown of 
Harvard University. I published some notes on the Etschmiadzin 
diptych in Venezia e PEuropa, Venice, 1956, pp. 131-135, 
figs. 41-46. 

2. For description and bibliography, see Wolfgang Fritz 
Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spatantike und des friihen 
Mittelalters, 2nd ed., Mainz, 1952, no. 142, pl. 44. I should 
like to add to Volbach’s bibliography the following: 

Three articles, inaccessible to me: Ouwaroff, Compte rendu 
officiel du 5e congrés archéologique russe &@ Tiflis, 1882; 
Ainalof, “Tchast Ravennskago dipticha v sobranij Grafa 
Stroganova,” Vitanstijkij Vremennick, 1897, pp. 128-1423 
Ainalof, “Tchast Ravennskago dipticha v sobranij Grafa 
Krauforda,” Vitanstijkij Vremennick, 1898, pp. 153-186. 

Josef Strzygowski, “Zwei weitere Stiicke der Marientafel 
zum Diptychon von Murano,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, viii, 


1899, pp. 678-681; E. Baldwin Smith, Early Christian Ico- 
nography and a School of Ivory Carvers in Provence, Princeton, 
1918, Pp. 29, 49, 54, 56, 126, 157, 170, 172, 175; Fer- 
nand Cabrol and Henri Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie, Paris, V, 1, 1922, s.v. “Evangéliaire,” 
col. 791, no. 40; idem, 11, 2, 1925, s.v. “Caucase,” col. 2679; 
Otto Pelka, Elfenbein, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1923, pp. 35-38; Charles 
R. Morey, “The Early Christian Ivories of the Eastern Em- 
pire,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 1, 1941, pp. 51-52; E. P. de 
Loos-Dietz, Vroeg-christelijke Ivoren, Studie over de Stijlont- 
wikkeling op den Overgang van de vierde naar de vijfde Eeuw, 
Assen, 1947, p. 138; F. van der Meer, Christus’ oudste Gewaad, 
Over de Oorspronkelijkheid der oudchristelijke Kunst, Utrecht, 
1949, Pp. 242-244, 248; Charles R. Morey, Early Christian 
Art, An Outline of the Evolution of Style and Iconography in 
Sculpture and Painting from Antiquity to the Eighth Century, 
2nd ed., Princeton, 1953, pp. 95, 175 n. 164; Joseph Natanson, 
Early Christian Ivories, London, 1953, p. 21; D. Talbot Rice, 
Byzantine Art, London, 1954, p. 168; Henri Stern, “Quelques 
ivoires d’origine supposée gauloise,” Cahiers Archéologiques, 
VII, 1954, Pp. 109-113. 
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This diptych was thoroughly investigated for the first time by Josef Strzygowski in 1891 in an 
exemplary publication.* Strzygowski assigned it to a group of ivories which already were known 
to be in close interrelation. He held at first that this work had originated from a Ravennate work- 
shop. He revised his opinion, however, some years later in favor of Syrian origin.* Wulff shared 
this view, while Volbach, not quite so specific, suggested the eastern part of the Byzantine Empire.° 
Some scholars gave preference to a derivation from Egypt and others to one from Asia Minor.’ 

There exists a remarkable relation between this work and the well-known diptych on the 
cover of the gospel book of Saint-Lupicin, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale (ms lat. 9384) 
and with some of the panels of the Cathedra of Maximianus at Ravenna. A rather extensive 
series of pyxides and panels may further be added to these works. 

In view of the fact that this article is intended to deal with a problem in iconography, we cannot 
pursue further these few remarks about findings based on stylistic analysis which, as I have shown, 
have led to a number of rather divergent views in respect to the specific geographical origin 
whereas the dating, in the sixth century a.p., is agreed upon. 

In the realm of iconographic analysis, on the other hand, there exists no disagreement, at least 
not with respect to the program as a whole. The scenes in no way deviate from the norm; they 
harmonize with the well-established conventions of Eastern iconography. The small healing scene 
(Fig. 2) on the lower left corner, which is the subject of this article, may be described as follows: 
Christ, his left foot placed higher in a dynamic pose, is gesticulating, just as he is elsewhere in 
this half of the diptych. He is shown holding a cross-staff in his left hand and is extending his 
right in (curiously enough) the Jenedictio latina. He stands at the edge of a pool, clearly indi- 
cated as such by a kind of wickerwork pattern as well as by a rather prominent fish in the right 
lower corner. In the pool we see a naked man of athletic build, raising his right hand, palm out- 
ward, in a gesture of astonishment. It is clear that because the man is naked he must be understood 
to be not drowning but intentionally submerged in the water. In addition, there are three men who, 
undoubtedly, act as witnesses to the scene. 

Strzygowski, in 1891, cautiously advanced two likely interpretations of the scene: The Healing 
of the Lunatic (Matt. 17:14ff.), and The Healing of the Paralytic at the Pool of Bethesda (John 
g:2ff.).° 

Neither of the two appears adequate. The lunatic, as Strzygowski observes, ought to be found 
lying on the ground; the paralytic in a hall. 

I may add to this the obvious fact that the Healing of the Paralytic at Bethesda already appears 
in the panel to the right of Christ. As for the alternative suggestion, we know that the man at 


3. Das Etschmiadzin Evangeliar. Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
armenischen, ravennatischen und syro-dgyptischen Kunst (By- 
zantinische Denkmdler, 1), 1891. On p. 28 he adds this ivory 
to the group consisting of: the Barberini Diptych, now in the 
Louvre; both leaves of the well-known diptych in the Vatican 
Museum and in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; the 
diptych on the cover of the gospel book of Saint-Lupicin 
(Jura), now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; the Murano 
Diptych-leaf in the Museo Nazionale, Ravenna. The connec- 
tion with the latter two pieces still stands. Many ivories were 
added: see the studies of Edward Capps, Jr. and Charles R. 
Morey mentioned in note 7. 

4. “Hellenistische und koptische Kunst in Alexandria nach 
Funden aus Aegypten und den Elfenbeinreliefs der Domkanzel 
zu Aachen vorgefiihrt,” Bulletin de la Société archéologique 
@’ Alexandrie, 5, 1902, p. 88. 

5. “Ein Gang durch die Geschichte der altchristlichen Kunst 
mit ihren neuen Pfadfindern,” Repertorium fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft, XXXV, 1912, pp. 193-240. On p. 223 Wulff suggests that 
the types of Christ and Mary and the way of rendering the 
scenes from the New Testament show close relationships with 


Palestine. 

6. Op.cit., p. 17. 

7. a) Egyptian origin: E. Baldwin Smith, “The Alexandrian 
Origin of the Chair of Maximianus,” American Journal of 
Archaeology, znd series, XXI, 1917, PP. 33) 34) 373 idem., 
Early Christian Iconography and a School of Ivory Carvers 
in Provence, Princeton, 1918, p. 29 (Palestine-Coptic) ; Charles 
Diehl, Manuel d’Art byzantin, 2nd ed., Paris, 1925, pp. 54, 
296, 300 (Syrian-Egyptian) ; Edward Capps, Jr., “An Ivory 
Pyxis in the Museo Cristiano and a Plaque from the Sancta 
Sanctorum,” ART BULLETIN, IX, 1926-1927, pp. 339-340 (dates 
506-525); Charles R. Morey, Early Christian Art, 2nd ed., 
Princeton, 1953, pp. 94-95 (Eastern Mediterranean, prepon- 
derant Egyptian character). b) Origin in Asia Minor: E. 
Weigand, “Zur spatantiken Elfenbeinskulptur,” Kritische Be- 
richte zur kunstgeschichtlichen Literatur, 111, 1930-1931, p. $43 
E. Gombrich, “Eine verkannte karolingische Pyxis im wiener 
Kunsthistorischen Museum,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen in Wien, n.f. Vil, 1933, pp. 8-9. 

8. “Das Etschmiadzin Evangeliar,” Byzantinische Denk- 
miler, 1, 1891, pp. 35-36. 
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2. Healing of the Blind Man at Siloe. Detail of Fig. 1 


3. Healing of the Blind Man at Siloe 
Ivory Plaque. Vatican, Museo Sacro 


1. Ivory Diptych on the Cover of a Gospel Book. Etschmiadzin, Armenia, Library of the monastery, MS 229 aS 

‘ 


4. Healing of the Blind Man. Panel of the Cathedra of Maximianus 
Ravenna, Archiepiscopal Museum 


% i 5. Healing of the Blind Man at Siloe. Golden panel on the cover of the Gospel Book of St. Emmeram 


Munich, Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm. 14000 
AQF OMEtNS 
rec 
as 6. Healing of the Blind Man at Siloe. Treves, Stadtbibliothek 
M2 Codex Egberti, Ms 24, fol. 50 


7. Healing of the Blind Man at Siloe. Sant?Angelo in Formis, church, wall painting 


8. Healing of the Blind Man at Siloe. Panel from Duccio’s Maesta. London, National Gallery 
(Reproduced by courtesy of The Trustees, National Gallery, London) 


g. Healing of the Blind Man at Siloe. Rossano, Archiepiscopal.Library, Gospel Book, fol. 7 a 


10. Healing of the Blind Man at Siloe. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ms Gr. 510, Homilies of St. Gregory of Nazianze, 


fol. 316 


Museo Civico 


Panel of a polyptych 


12. Healing of the Blind Man at Siloe. Trieste, 


Healing of the Blind Man at Siloe. Monreale, Cathedral 
Mosaic in right transept 
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Bethesda was healed without coming into contact with the water. Understandably enough, Strzy- 
gowski comes to the final conclusion that—barring further evidence—we must think here of some 
exorcistic scene, a scene derived from some apocryphal account otherwise unknown. As far as I 
know, this anything but satisfactory assumption has never been improved on.° 

In order to solve this puzzle—an unknown apocrypha is, after all, no way out—it is advisable 
to begin by briefly taking stock of the programs of such composite pieces. 

In the diptychs at Paris, Ravenna, and Milan (in this latter case the center is occupied by a 
cross ),‘° we find, as in the Etschmiadzin ivory, that the central Christ figure is framed on the left 
and right chiefly by scenes of his miracles. The Healing of the Paralytic at Bethesda, e.g., is 
shown in all of them; the Healing of the Possessed in the first two as well as in the Etschmiadzin 
diptych; the Healing of the Blind in the diptychs of Paris, Ravenna, and Milan; the Raising of 
Lazarus in the latter two; the Healing of the Hydropsical in the Etschmiadzin diptych; the 
Healing of the Woman with Issue of Blood in the Paris diptych. To the right of the central 
cross of the diptych of Milan no miracles are represented. 

In sum, all—with the exception of the lower left healing miracle scene of the Etschmiadzin 
ivory—are iconographically perfectly clear. They all testify to the principle of composition by 
which on the left and right of Christ there appear miraculous healings of those who show faith 
in Him. Besides we notice that all these miracles have what may be called an extended meta- 
physical meaning, in that they are attached to codices whose texts have in turn a “therapeutic” 
influence in that they show the path by which sight may be restored—sight both of the body and 
of the soul. 

Surely there cannot have existed a desire to replenish the rich Biblical stock of such cures by 
borrowing from the apocrypha. Nothing in the known iconographic programs points in that direction. 

The question remains, therefore: which Biblical account involves a man who, through Christ’s 
intercession, was healed in the water? 

The answer is undoubtedly found in the Gospel of St. John (9:1ff., esp. 6f.). Here we learn 
that Christ, meeting a man born blind, “spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and 
spread the clay upon his eyes, and said to him: Go, wash in the pool of Siloe, which is interpreted 
Sent. He went therefore, and washed, and he came seeing.” 

The Greek text speaks about “eis riv KohkupBHOpav”; the Vulgate about “Vade, lava in natatoria 
Siloe.” The Greek word xodvpByOpa means “the water in which to bathe,” “in which to be 
submerged.” The man’s nakedness in our scene as well as the fact that he is found in the water 
are therefore in keeping with the Biblical account. 

One may argue that the text under discussion is concerned with the washing of eyes and that, 
therefore, it is not necessary to postulate immersio even where we deal with the pool of Siloe. In 
order to substantiate our iconographic claim we must now turn to the actual situation as it pre- 
vailed at Siloe in the sixth century a.p. 

“The waters of Siloe, that go with silence,””* refer to a brook that flows into the small pool 
of Siloe and that is found in the southeastern corner of the city of Jerusalem. Even in Old Testa- 
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g. Georg Stuhlfauth (Die altchristliche Elfenbeinplastik, 
Freiburg i. B., Leipzig, 1896, pp. 104-105), moreover asserts 
that the left leg of the man in the water is a horse’s foot. This 
is not true: he considered probably either Christ’s left foot or a 
part of the edge as a horseshoe: Oskar Wulff (Altchristliche und 
byzantinische Kunst, Berlin, 1914, 1, p. 188) speaks about a 
representation of a healed man swimming in a pool, probably 
derived from a local legend. Volbach, of.cit., no. 142, thinks 
the interpretation dubious; he refers to it first as the Healing 
at Bethesda and then refers to Stuhlfauth’s idea about an 
apocryphal exorcistic scene, already Strzygowski’s opinion. 


10. For the diptych of Saint-Lupicin at Paris, see Volbach, 
op.cit., no. 145, pl. 47; for the Murano Diptych at Ravenna, 
ibid., no. 125, pl. 39; for the diptych at Milan, ibid., no. 119, 

39. 

11. John 9:6 and 7: radra xaual Kal érolncev 
€x Tod mricuartos, Kal éréOnxey adtod Tov émi Trois 
kai elrev traye viva els Thy 
To} (6 ody Kail 
évivaro, Brérwr. 

12. Isaiah 8:6. 
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ment days, Siloe was held to be one of the most important healing wells in Palestine. Pilgrims in 
the fourth century a.p. were led along this site on their tour of holy places. Other contemporary 
accounts show that in the fifth century a church on the spot commemorated the miracle of the 
Healing of the Blind. In the sixth century for certain, Siloe was within the walls of the city. 
The water, at that time, came from under the basilica and was conducted into a basin that was 
divided into two parts by means of a partition so that the sexes could perform their pious im- 
mersions separately.* All particulars were borne out by the excavations of the year 1896." 

What is the significance of all this for our interpretation? We are dealing with an ivory that 
according to current opinion could have sprung from an Egyptian sixth century milieu with 
noticeable Syrian influence. On this ivory we find a scene which, on the authority of a Biblical 
text, we feel inclined to identify as that of Healing the Blind at the Pool of Siloe. Old sources as 
well as archaeological evidence demonstrate that at Siloe there was at the time when our ivory 
was carved (and before) a basin in which the faithful submerged themselves in commemoration 
of this miracle. It is tempting to conclude that our ivory was fashioned by an artist who, if not 
through personal contact, was at least dependent on someone familiar with the cult-site at Siloe. 
Whatever the source of inspiration, the artist made diligent use of topographical knowledge to 
enrich the canonical account. 

I know no other example in which the story is rendered so elaborately. In order to elucidate 
this statement reference must be made to a few selected representations of the Healing of the 
Blind at Siloe. 

The first useful survey of this theme was published by E. Baldwin Smith; he enumerated the 
eight examples then known in which the blind man is shown washing his eyes and he refers to 
them as Byzantine.”* He pointed out that their dependence on the Gospel of St. John was only 
natural inasmuch as in Asia Minor, the center of inspiration, there was the church of Ephesus, 
founded by St. John. 

I gathered more examples of our healing from the available material. Over one hundred are 
on Early Christian sarcophagi and can easily be assembled from Wilpert’s well-known J sarcofagi 
cristiani antichi. Eighty-eight times the healing was found in mosaics, wallpaintings, panels, book 
illuminations, ivories, and in several other categories of the artes minores. 

For the construction of a clear survey of the main developments within the iconography of this 
theme it is, however, not necessary to discuss them all. A group sarcophagi and eighteen examples 
are chosen to construct and to illustrate the four following groups. The first two demonstrate, as 
will be shown, a development of the narrative elements. The third group has a tendency toward 
symbolism, while the fourth shows an entirely different milieu. A few representations with unusual 
details are cited in note 35. 


Group | (4TH-7TH CENTURIES) 


Christ is touching or about to touch one or both eyes of the blind man. He is, with a single 
exception, the young beardless Christ of Early Christian times; and he often has a cross-staff in 


13. Paulus Geyer, “Itinera Hierosolymitana, saeculi il!- 
vill,” Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, XXXVII11, 
1898, pp. 175-176: “Ab arcu illo descendentibus ad Siloa per 
gradus multos super Siloa est basilica volubilis, desubtus de 
qua surgit Siloa, quae habet manu facta hominis duo solia ex 
marmore, et inter solium et solium clausura cancellorum. In 
uno lavantur viri et in alio mulieres pro benedictione; in quibus 
aquis multae virtutes ostenduntur, immo et leprosi mundantur.” 

Fernand Cabrol and Henri Leclercq, Dictionnaire . . . , Paris, 
VII, 2, 1927, s.v. “Jérusalem,” cols. 2329-2330, fig. 6182 and 
the map opposite cols. 2303-2304; Bernhard Kétting, Pere- 
grinatio religiosa, Wallfahrten in der Antike und das Pilger- 


wesen in der alten Kirche, Minster, 1950, pp. 64, 67, 93, 110. 

14. Frederick Jones Bliss and Archibald Campbell Dickie, 
Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897, London, 1898, pp. 154- 
1§5, 178-210. 

15. Early Christian Iconography, Princeton, 1918, pp. 95, 
101, 184, table v1, nos, 75-82. They are here briefly mentioned: 
the Codex Rossanensis, Gregory of Nazianze (Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
MS grec. 510), the Codex Egberti in Treves, the Codex St. 
Emmeram in Munich, a fresco at Oberzell, a fresco in Sant’ 
Angelo in Formis, a mosaic in San Marco at Venice, an Exultet 
Roll in the Museo Civico at Pisa. 
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one hand. He is usually accompanied by one or more followers; one often holds a gospel book. 
There may or may not be architecture in the background; it is generally based on the construction 
of the arcade-sarcophagus and there is no relation with the actual situation at Siloe. The blind 
man is represented on a smaller scale than the others. The whole representation is based on the 
usual Early Christian abbreviation method; and the narrative element of the later periods, in 
which we see the blind man twice or three times, is not yet used. 


Examples (in chronological order): 


I. EARLY CHRISTIAN SARCOPHAGI”” 


The presentation described above is always surrounded with the normal variety of Early Christian 
themes. An analysis of thirty-three sarcophagi gave the following results: 


Old Testament themes (5 times or more) 
Moses Striking the Rock 

The Sacrifice of Abraham 

New Testament themes (§ times or more) 
The Resurrection of Lazarus 

The Multiplication of the Loaves 

The Denial of St. Peter 

The Healing at Bethesda 

The Marriage at Cana 


We may again conclude that the Healing at Siloe is represented in a milieu where the symbols 
of Christ and the metaphysical meaning of his miracles are accentuated. 


2. ROME, VATICAN, MUSEO SACRO: IVORY PLAQUE” (5th-6th cent.), Fig. 3 


3. BERLIN, STAATLICHE MUSEEN: IVORY PyYxiIs,'° left side (first half 6th cent.) 


4. RAVENNA, ARCHIEPISCOPAL MUSEUM: CATHEDRA OF MAXIMIANUS” (545-553) Fig. 4 


Ivory panel with the Healing of the Blind Man and of a Cripple. 


5. ROME, SANTA MARIA ANTIQUA 


Wallpainting in the nave on a column” (705-707) 


6. ANTWERP, COLL. MAYER VAN DEN BERGH: IVORY PLAQUE” 


(Although believed to be 6th-7th cent., it is very probably 9th-r1oth cent. in the archaic man- 


nerism of this period.) 


16. These examples are chosen from Giuseppe Wilpert, J 
sarcofagi cristiani antichi, Rome, 1929, 1, figs. XI-1, XXIX-3, 
XL, LXXXVI-3, LXXXXI, LXXXXII, LXXXXVI, CXV-1, 2, 3, CXII-2, 3, 
CXIII-1, 3, CXIV-1, CXV-1, CXVI-2, CXXIII, CXXVI-1, 2, CXXVII-1, 
2, CXXVIII-1, 2, CXXXV-2, CXXXVII-6, CXXXIX-1, CXXXX-7, 
CXXXXV-7, CLII-5, CLVI, CLVII-2, CLVIII-3. Probably, but not 
sure: XIV-3, XX-1, XXXIX, XLV-2, LXV-5, LXXXXVIII, CXXII-1, 3, 
CXXV-2, CXXXXVIII, CL-2. 

17. It is not my intention to give a bibliography of the 
works of art the iconography of which I am discussing here. 
Generally I refer to easily available studies for an orientation. 
Concerning this ivory: Wolfgang Fritz Volbach, Elfenbein- 
arbeiten der Spatantike und des friihen Mittelalters, 2nd ed., 
Mainz, 1952, no. 138, pl. 46, with bibliography. About the 
identification of the witness on the right (an evangelist or the 


Prophet Isaiah) see: Edward Capps, Jr., “An Ivory Pyxis in 
the Museo Cristiano and a Plaque from the Sancta Sanctorum,” 
ART BULLETIN, IX, 1926-1927, p. 333 n. 18 and p. 334 Mn. 24. 

18. Volbach, of.cit., no. 187, pl. 57, with bibliography; 
Helmut Schlunk, “Neuerwerbungen der friihchristlich-byzan- 
tinischen Sammlung, Arbeiten in Elfenbein,” Berliner Museen, 
Berichte aus den preussischen Kunstsammlungen, LX, 1939, pp- 
2-4, fig. 1. 

19. Volbach, of.cit., no. 140, pl. 43, with bibliography; 
Carlo Cecchelli, La Cattedra di Massimiano ed altri avori 
romano-orientali, Rome, 1936-1944, pp. 188-189. 

20. Wladimir de Griineisen, Sainte Marie Antique, Rome, 
1911, Pp. 103, fig. 81, 81a. 

21. Volbach, of.cit., no. 234, pl. 64 and fig. 3. 
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Group II (9TH-IITH CENTURIES, WITH EXCEPTIONS) 


The basic scene with Christ, who has now of course a beard, the blind man, and the witnesses, 
is maintained. In a few examples we find a crowd of witnesses instead of the former one to three 
followers of Christ. 

The most remarkable departure from the older Group I is the introduction of a small fountain- 
like basin which receives a thin jet of water from the sculpture of an animal head. From this 
addition proceeds a more or less architectonic setting of independent character. Neither the archi- 
tecture nor the basin bears a relationship to the situation at Siloe. It is remarkable that the word 
KokupB7Opa or natatorium is not interpreted as bathing pool in spite of the original sense of these 
words. We may assume—it may be repeated here—that the situation at Siloe, created in memory 
of the healing and described in old itineraries, was not known or not considered as essential. 
Perhaps the emphasis on one of the two high points of the Biblical account, in this case the 
washing of the eyes, caused the reduction of the basin. It is difficult to construct the real back- 
ground, because we have to keep in mind that Christendom had a growing aversion to the antique 
public baths. 

The blind man is now generally represented twice. Once in front of Christ as in Group I, the 
second time near the basin, washing his eyes. 


Examples (in chronological order): 


I. MUNICH, STAATSBIBLIOTHEK: MS CLM. 14000, COVER OF THE GOSPEL BOOK OF ST. EMMERAM 
(CopEX AUREUS)” (870), Fig. 5 
The architecture on the right is remarkable. From a rectangular, temple-like building, 
water runs from an opening. The blind man keeps his hands above a solid rectangular basin. 
Apparently under the rim of the basin is an opening from which the water flows into an urn. 


This is the most remarkable effort to visualize the situation at Siloe but the crater-shaped urn 
seems to be a free addition. 


2. TREVES, STADTBIBLIOTHEK: MS 24, CODEX EGBERTI, fol. 50° (977-993), Fig. 6 


The blind man is represented only once, in front of Christ. The basin, made of masonry 
as in the preceding example, is high and cylindrical. A peacock on a column is the end of the 
Aqueductus Syloae. The water spurts from the mouth of the bird into the well. The peacock 
is here a unique phenomenon. Since the third century this bird had been the symbol of im- 
mortality: the blind man who showed faith in Christ was healed and saved. 


3. SALERNO, CATHEDRAL: IVORY ALTAR-FRONTAL, THE “PALIOTTO,” UPPER HALF OF PLAQUE 
NO. 30° (11th cent.) 


The basin, covered with a classicistic canopy, is elevated in front of shrine-like domed 
buildings giving the scene an oriental character. 
4. SANT’ANGELO IN FORMIS: CHURCH, WALLPAINTING (IIth cent.), Fig. 7 


The water flows from a lion’s head. This occurs elsewhere and it is perhaps an antique 
survival. Nevertheless, we have to keep in mind that St. Hilaire de Poitiers (fourth century) 
wrote in his poem Hymnus antelucanus de Christo: “Te leonem legimus.” 


22. Georg Leidinger, Der Codex Aureus, Munich, 1925, 24. Adolph Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der 
fasc. VI, text on pp. 115-1173 frontispiece. romanischen Zeit, Berlin, 1926, IV, pp. 36-39, fig. XLV1I-38. 
23. Franz X. Kraus, Die Miniaturen des Codex Egberti, 25. Raimond van Marle, The Development of the Italian 


Freiburg i. B., 1884, passim, pl. xL. Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1, 1923, p. 142. 
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5. LONDON, NATIONAL GALLERY: PANEL FROM DUCCIO’s “MAESTA”” (1308-1311), Fig. 8 


The apostles, preceded by St. Peter and St. Paul, are watching the action of Christ. The 
fortified city of Jerusalem is in the background. 


Group III (11TH-14TH CENTURIES WITH TWO OLDER EXCEPTIONS) 


Resembles Group II, but the basin does not receive water. It is remarkable that the basin in this 
category often shows the cruciform or quatrefoil of the baptismal font, for which the word 
kohvpB7yOpa is also used. This miracle is, like the baptism, an act of illumination, dwriurpds. 


Examples (in chronological order): 


I. ROSSANO, ARCHIEPISCOPAL LIBRARY: GOSPEL BOOK,” fol. 7 (1st half 6th cent.), Fig. 9 


The basin is a large, cubic, and not very realistic object. A large crowd is watching the 


moment of the bestowing of sight. 


2. PARIS, BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE: MS GR. 510, HOMILIES OF ST. GREGORY OF NAZIANZE,™ 


fol. 316, upper left part (880-886), Fig. 10 


Cruciform basin. 


. MOUNT ATHOS, MONASTERY IVIRON: MS 5, GOSPEL BOOK,” fol. 405v (11th-14th cent. 
> 


The basin is a quatrefoil under a canopy. 


4. FLORENCE, BIBLIOTECA LAURENZIANA: MS PLUT. VI 23,°° GOSPEL BOOK, fol. 188 (11th cent.) 


The basin is a quatrefoil. More remarkable, however, is the elaboration of the narrative 
element. The two usual phases, here in the middle and on the right, are preceded by the 
discussion between Christ and his disciples, as told in the Gospel of St. John 9:1-5. 


5. VENICE, SAN MARCO: MosAIC” (13th cent.) 


The miracle is represented in a monumental, clear, and simple way. The composition of 
the group in this restored mosaic approaches the oldest examples. The man near the bowl is 
entirely isolated. This effect is strengthened by the plain background. 


6. LONDON, BRITISH MUSEUM: MS ADD. 39627, GOSPEL BOOK,” fol. 239, 1356 


(Also on fols. 239v, 240v, 241) The composition and the sketch-like drawing are in contrast 
to the mosaic in Venice. Some apostles and Jews are watching Christ and the blind man; a 
group of Jews is observing the washing of the eyes near a quatrefoil basin. 


Group IV 


The milieu of this small group is an interesting departure: the scenes are represented in a 
landscape with mountains. The blind man washes his eyes in a brook running through the landscape. 


26. Ibid., 11, 1924, pp. 20ff., esp. p. 34, fig. 19; Cesare 
Brandi, Duccio, Florence, 1951, pp. 40, 141, pl. 55. Martin 
Davies, “The Earlier Italian Schools,” National Gallery Cata- 
logues, London, 1951, pp. 135-136, no. 1140. 

27. Arthur Haseloff, Codex Purpureus Rossanensis, die 
Miniaturen der griechischen Evangelien-Handschrift in Ros- 
sano, Berlin, 1898, pp. 27f., 107-109, 126, 127, pl. 1x. Antonio 
Munoz, I/ Codice purpureo di Rossano e il frammento sino- 
pense, Rome, 1907, pp. 4, 7, 14, pl. XI. 

28. Henri Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manuscrits 
grecs de la Bibliothéque Nationale du Vle au XIVe siécle, 
Paris, 1929, pp. 10-31, esp. p. 26, pl. XLVI. 

29. Kurt Weitzmann, Die armenische Buchmalerei des 10. 


und beginnenden 11. Jahrhunderts, Bamberg, 1933, p. 16, 
Beilage 3, fig. 9; idem, “Constantinopolitan Book Illumination 
in the Period of the Latin Conquest,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
LXXXVI, 1944, pp. 202ff., figs. 6 and 7. 

30. Kurt Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, a 
Study of the Origin and Method of Text Illustration, Prince- 
ton, 1947, pp. 87ff., 105, 115 m. 11, 129, 153, 184, figs. 70 
and 71. 

31. Otto Demus, Die Mosaiken von San Marco in Venedig, 
Vienna, 1935, pp. 6, 93 n. 37 (Oriental, partly Syrian tradi- 
tional elements in the miraculous healings). 

32. B. Filov, Evangile de Jean Alexandre, 1934, Pp. 53, pl. 
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Examples (in chronological order): 


I. MONREALE, CATHEDRAL: MOSAIC IN RIGHT TRANSEPT, upper right™ (late 12th cent.), Fig. 11 


According to Demus it was entirely renewed in 1818, but the composition is authentic, in- 
cluding the landscape. 


2. TRIESTE, MUSEO CIVICO: PANEL OF A POLYPTYCH™ (14th cent.), Fig. 12 


A single high rock stands in front of the crenelated wall of Jerusalem. 


The ivory at Etschmiadzin shows a decided deviation from the current types.** Convention 
of the sixth century (see Group I) would give preference to the scene in which Christ places his 
hand on the eyes of the blind man. Our ivory in contrast represents the very moment of the 
bestowing of sight. Christ assists, just as in the other healings, but this is not in keeping with the 
Biblical text. His presence has become dematerialized and must be regarded as symbolical. 

The Etschmiadzin representation stands alone; it rejects the simple or even cross-shaped bowl 
(we must note, however, that a cross is engraved on the far wall of the pool in our ivory), but 
rather launches into an elaborate reference to the actuality of Siloe. 

The fish in the floods which, according to some scholars in the wake of Strzygowski, would in 
some manner figure prominently in the aforementioned unknown apocrypha, is, I am confident, 
intended to merely give an indication of the milieu. An antique river-god signifying Jordanes 
in scenes of the Baptism of Christ or a Nasio at the city-gate, marking Hierosolyma in the scene 
of Christ’s Entry may be said to have essentially the same function. They too are, incidentally, 
devices characteristic of Eastern iconography. 

The iconographic solution which here has been offered seems, if anything, to confirm the dating 
on which scholars have already agreed. Most scholars nowadays seem inclined to favor Egypt 
as the place of origin of the Etschmiadzin ivories. This may be true, yet the particular character 
of our scene, so startlingly connected with the Siloe of Early Christian times, hints nevertheless at 
some relation with Palestine. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTRECHT 


33. Otto Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily, London, Heinrichs des Léwen,” Sta@del Jahrbuch, vit-vitt, 1932, pp. 


1949-1950, pp. 117, 161 n. 279, fig. 66c. 

34. Van Marle, of.cit., IV, 1924, pp. 25-27, fig. 12. 

35- Several representations give unusual incidental details 
that are not covered by the four main groups. I mention here 
three of them: 1) Munich, Staatsbibliothek, ms Clm. 935, 
Prayer Book of St. Hildegardis, fol. 42v. This Ms from the 
12th century shows Christ skillfully working a lump of clay 
in the palm of his left hand. A marginal note stresses the fact 
that spittle and clay were used to heal; 2) Gmunden, Coll. of 
the Duke of Cumberland, Gospel Book of Henry the Lion, 
from ca. 1175 (see Georg Swarzenski, “Aus dem Kunstkreis 


254ff. and passim, figs. 209, 215, 217-219). On fol. 169v 
appears a remarkable mixture of narrative and symbolic ele- 
ments. Texts (John 9:7, 35, and 38) on long scrolls explain 
clearly the relationship between the miraculous healing and the 
new Sight of the Soul; 3) Baltimore, The Walters Art Gallery, 
MS 539, a Gospel Book from 1262 shows on fol. 358 the result 
of the healing. The man displays his eyesight to a group of 
Jews. Their unpleasant reactions (John 9:18-34) are expressed 
in their attitudes and in the fear of the parents of the man born 
blind. 
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I. Schematic Antique Capital, Oblique View 


N recent literature the term capital studies has become identified to some degree with mediaeval 
studies. Giitschow,’ Weigand’ and others’ have studied antique capitals. Kautsch’s work on 
late antique and early Christian capitals,* though not more than a preliminary survey, remains 

as unique as it is indispensable. But it is in the study of Romanesque and Gothic buildings that 
systematic, analytical, and comparative capital studies have been most widely applied and with 
considerable success. Historians of architecture since the nineteenth century’ have examined the 
capitals of mediaeval buildings as keys to style, regional groupings and reciprocal influences, 


* These studies were begun in a seminar held by Professor 
R. Krautheimer at New York University in 1952-1953. He has 
given guidance and counsel throughout their development. 
Professors L. H. Heydenreich, Munich, U. Middeldorf and 
U. Procacci, Florence, and R. De Roover, Boston, have ex- 
tended advice and assistance. The work was carried out with 
the aid of a Bavarian Government Fellowship, 1953-1954 un- 
der the auspices of the Institute of International Education, 
New York, Grants-in-Aid fromthe Institute of Fine Arts, 
1953-1957 and a Fulbright Grant in Italy, 1956-1958. A more 
extended form of this paper was accepted as an M.A. disserta- 
tion by New York University in October 1955. I wish also to 
thank the Hertziana Library in Rome and its Director, Professor 
Dr. Graf Franz Wolf-Metternich, for their courtesy in allow- 
ing me to use their photographs for Figures 20, 22, 29, 31, 


42, and 44. For the right to reproduce these photographs and 
those for Figures 5, 12, 13, 19, 23) 30) 33) 36, 43, 54, and 55, 
I am indebted to the Soprintendenza alle Gallerie in Florence. 

1. M. Giitschow, “Untersuchungen zum korinthischen Kapi- 
tell,’ Jbh. d. deutschen archéol. Inst., XXXVI, 1921, pp. 
44-83. 

2. E. Weigand, “Baalbek und Rom, die rémische Reichs- 
kunst in ihrer Entwicklung und Differenzierung,” Jbh. d. K.- 
deutschen archaol. Inst., XX1X, 1914, pp. 37-91. 

3. H. Kahler, Die rémischen Kapitelle des Rheingebiets 
(Rémisch-germanische Forschungen, 13), Berlin, 1939; and 
many others. 

4. R. Kautsch, Kapitellstudien, Berlin, 1936. 

5. G. Dehio and G. v. Bezold, Die kirchliche Baukunst des 
A bendlandes, Stuttgart, 1892-1901, I, pp. 667f. 
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identification of local workshops and the definition of progressive building periods in single 
monuments. Such studies have proven singularly fruitful and have led to clarification of many 
basic problems. 

Two factors have combined to make capital studies an important tool for the historian of 
mediaeval architecture: the relatively large number of surviving monuments, permitting the 
observation of a fairly clear and continuous development of architectural forms, and the scarcity 
of documented historical data. Thus the reliably dated architectural details of just one building 
have served, in some instances, as the basis for the chronological definition of a whole group of 
related but entirely undocumented monuments.° 

Comprehensive and systematic studies of Early Renaissance Florentine architectural details, 
however, have been begun only recently. The reasons are obvious. The relative increase of 
documentary data in fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth century Italy, the appearance of identi- 
fiable artists, architects, and patrons whose activities and whereabouts can be traced, dated, and 
followed, have tended to focus the attention of historians, not improperly, on the wealth of 
data to be extracted from the archives, histories, biographies and other written sources which 
become ever more numerous at this time. The profusion of surviving and often signed and 
dated, or, at least, readily datable panels, altarpieces, and frescoes in or from Trecento and 
Quattrocento buildings provide quantities of important data useful for defining the develop- 
ment of various buildings. Nevertheless, the fact remains that painful gaps in the knowledge 
of Early Renaissance architecture are the rule rather than the exception. Thus, the utilization 
of the tried and proven technique of systematic and comparative capital studies as an additional 
means of research seems overdue. The results of a comprehensive examination of Brunelleschian 
capitals presented here are, therefore, offered both for the light they shed on a number of previously 
unsolved problems concerning this most important of Early Renaissince architects and as the 
fruits of a pilot study in an almost uncharted field.’ It is in the nature of capital studies that one 
looks at the trees rather than the forest. Yet, emerging from the mass of detail, the total scene 
can be viewed with deeper insight and greater conviction. 


I 


In considering the nature of the architectural vocabulary of the first half of the fifteenth 
century, the comments of the writers of the later fifteenth and sixteenth centuries furnish an 
unreliable criterion. Beginning with the anonymous author of the Brunelleschi Vita in the late 
1480’s and continuing with Vasari and later writers, it is stated and restated that Brunelleschi 
brought back the good architecture of the ancients with particular emphasis on the Vitruvian 
orders.® This characterization must be evaluated in relation to the period in which it was made. 
By the early 1480’s Alberti’s De re aedificatoria had received wide circulation and the Anonymous 
refers to it directly and indirectly. It has not been sufficiently emphasized just how much of the 
Brunelleschi Vita is based on Alberti’s treatise. While Alberti’s ideas may have received impetus 
from his association with Brunelleschi and may be founded in part on Brunelleschi’s work, it 
can nevertheless be suggested that much of the archaeological activity the Anonymous ascribes 


6. See, e.g., W. Horn, “Das florentiner Baptisterium,” Mitt. 
d. Kunsthist. Inst. in Florenz, v, 1938, pp. 100-1513; idem, 
“Romanesque Churches in Florence, A Study of Their Chro- 
nology and Stylistic Development,” ART BULLETIN, XXV, 1943, 
pp. 112f.; and many others. 

7. Dr. Martin Gosebruch, Hamburg, has kindly allowed 
me to peruse the manuscript of his article on sources and de- 
velopment of early Renaissance capitals, which will appear in 
one of the future volumes of Rémisches Jbh. fiir Kunstge- 


schichte. Covering a wider field, Dr. Gosebruch often comes to 
similar conclusions in his discussion of Brunelleschi capitals. 

8. A. Manetti, Vita di Brunellesco, ed. E. Toesca, Florence, 
1927. For a discussion of various problems connected with the 
vita and its authorship, cf. J. Schlosser, La letterature artistica, 
ed. O. Kurz, Florence, 1956, pp. 119-120. See also, Peter 
Murray, “Art Historians and Art Critics—IV, XIV Uomini 
Singhularii in Firenze,” Burlington Magazine, xcIx, 1957, 


pp. 330f. 
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to his hero is based on the example of Alberti. In the early 1480’s the respectable architectural 
hero simply Aad to concern himself with perspective experiments, excavate among Roman ruins 
and make drawings of ancient capitals, cornices, etc. The absorption of a vocabulary all’antico 
by the Early Renaissance architects can also not be made dependent on the dates and frequency 
of their trips to Rome because they grew up in an environment abounding with Romanesque 
buildings constructed in part with Roman spoils, preserving a definite antique flavor and con- 
sidered at the time and for some centuries thereafter to be at least partly antique monuments. 
The antique forms had never died out in Florence after the eleventh and twelfth century Proto- 
renaissance and continued to characterize the architecture of the Gothic centuries. 

Already in the later nineteenth century Dehio saw the major source of Brunelleschian archi- 
tecture in the Tuscan Protorenaissance.’® Since then this connection has, perhaps, been somewhat 
overemphasized. For the very reason that Brunelleschian capitals in particular bear little resem- 
blance to genuine antique capitals (text Fig. 1), they also differ considerably from Florentine 
Protorenaissance capitals which were careful imitations after antique models, so careful that 
the fine eye of a specialist is required to distinguish the Romanesque imitations from the original 
spoils.” It is, in fact, surprising—in view of the multiplicity of spoils to be seen everywhere in 
Florence and elsewhere in the Toscana—how different from any antique prototype Brunelleschi’s 
capitals actually are, compared with the not uncommon classicizing Corinthian capitals of Dugento 
and Trecento masons. 

It is, however, the essential peculiarity and characteristic of Brunelleschian capitals from the 
beginning, and thus relevant to Brunelleschi’s entire architectural method and style, that their 
elements were derived largely from the immediate Tuscan surroundings and combined in greatly 
simplified and reduced form. Only in Brunelleschi’s latest period can the influence of genuine 
antique prototypes be clearly demonstrated. This passion for reduction and regularization of 
forms and the absolute uniformity of identical details comprise the novelty and distinguishing 
characteristic of Brunelleschi’s style and, to an extent, that of his contemporaries in the second 
and third decades of the fifteenth century. This, and not the “revival” of antique forms, marks 
the new capitals of the Early Renaissance artists. 

I will discuss some of the specific Brunelleschi sources in connection with the individual monu- 
ments. However, at this point we might compare Brunelleschi’s tendency to reduce the parts 
of his capitals to a minimum with similar tendencies in a group of Tuscan Romanesque capitals 
less classicizing than those of the Protorenaissance group. The leaf type of his early Innocenti 
capitals is the basis for comparison (Figs. 12, 13). The leaf surface is a flat mass, rolled out like 
cake batter. The surrounding mass is cut out cleanly against the calathos. The leaf tips are usually 
three rounded-off tongues at the upper end of the rib incisions. At the upper crest the leaf becomes 
suddenly pasty and thick. The crest falls forward in a massive fan divided into a main center 
tongue with a smaller tongue on each side. 

This particular leaf type is characteristically Tuscan and can be traced back to the late twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries. A late Romanesque example appears on one of the nave capitals 
in the Cathedral of Fiesole (ca. 1201; Fig. 1). Its leaves are very similar to the Innocenti type 
in outline and internal detail. The cawles are identical smooth round stalks with a ring of little 
pointed leaves at the crest. Then, however, follow antiquizing folia projecta, very flat long 
helices and a sculptured head in place of the abacus blossom. 

The connection of the Innocenti capitals with this capital in Fiesole is of particular interest. 
Bieh! has identified it and others in this church as rather late examples of a Tuscan provincial 


9. I will discuss the Brunelleschi vita in further studies on Kunstsamml., Vil, 1886, p. 129. 


Brunelleschi in preparation. 11. W. Horn, of.cit., pp. 145-147. 
10. G. Dehio, “Romanische Renaissance,” Jbh. d. k.-preuss. 
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sculptural style which developed around the middle of the twelfth century under primary 
Lombard and secondary French influences."* Examples of this type are found in the area of Arezzo, 
the Casentino, and the upper Arno valley. This style is distinguished from the prevailing upper 
Italian art through broader, fleshier, quieter forms. Other types where twelfth century French 
influences are more pronounced also find rather more primitive expression at the hands of the 
Tuscan provincial masons. Such capitals, e.g., portal capitals from the Badia Sant’Animo (ca. 
1140) in Castelnuovo dell’Abate near Siena (Fig. 2) may be seen in relation to Brunelleschi’s 
tendency to reduce his elements to their simplest forms, giving the background to such Brunel- 
leschian phenomena as the merged volutes that characterize Brunelleschi’s Innocenti and San 
Lorenzo capitals (Figs. 12, 20), the cawles reduced to slight swellings on the calathos surface 
in his Barbadori, San Lorenzo, and Pazzi capitals (Figs. 19, 20, 34.) and the absence of developed 
folia projecta. 

The local sculptural tradition is, in itself, of only limited interest. However, it contains forms 
congenial to Brunelleschi’s primary aesthetic intention. 

Striking illustrations of stylistic consistency between larger design and detail ornament, Brunel- 
leschi’s capitals reflect his total architectural conception during every stage of his development. 
During the Innocenti period Brunelleschi’s capital vocabulary, rooted in the Tuscan Gothic 
tradition of stone masonry, had perhaps not quite caught up with the radical regularity of the 
ground plan and elevation of the Spedale, though this too had its precursors in the late four- 
teenth and early fifteenth centuries.” 

The rectangular and square spatial organization which marks Brunelleschi’s San Lorenzo 
period is mirrored in the linear composition and flat relief and in the rather hard leaf and volute 
style of the 1420’s. The eleventh and twelfth century Tuscan Romanesque architecture which 
contributed elements to the earlier capitals is now the primary source. This is particularly noticeable 
in Brunelleschi’s new conception of the acanthus leaf as a flat semi-elliptical solid, vertically striated 
by nearly parallel incised ribs which curve out lightly near the top. Only around the leaf fringes 
of the San Lorenzo capitals are concessions made to sculptural modification. On the leaf surface 
itself little sickle-shaped incisions are the sole modeling. The decorative principle of the leaf 
as a flat incised solid is closely related to that of Tuscan Romanesque capitals where this type 
in variations is almost the rule. A few typical examples among the abundance of related types 
may be mentioned, e.g., various capitals in San Giovanni and SS. Apostoli, Florence, and the 
Pisan Baptistery (see note 47). 

In his late phase Brunelleschi conceived of buildings as mass to be molded and hollowed out, 
divided by plastic half-columns instead of flat pilasters, maintaining essentially simple plain sur- 
face and restrained plastic ornamentation. All these late characteristics are reflected in Brunelleschi’s 
late capitals at the Cappella Pazzi."* The capital is more organic, more “antique.” The subtle 
means of connecting parts organically find their prototype in genuine antique capitals of the middle 
Imperial Roman period. Both the so-called “spoon leaf” type of the Pazzi capitals*® as well as 
the fine incision on the center of each leaf by means of which the center foliwm of the upper 
row is connected organically to the lower, appear on a capital of perhaps the late first century in 
San Miniato (Fig. 3) and on antique capitals in San Giovanni and elsewhere. The earlier linear 
conception has given way to more plastic treatment. The pilaster calathos curves outward, the 
volutes and other members are handled more softly. But there is no increase in complexity of the 
parts. The typically antique caules and folia projecta are not adopted. 


12. W. Biehl, Toskanische Plastik des friihen und hohen 1938, pp. 105-122. 

Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1926, pp. 28 and 103, n. 37 to ch. 2; 14. Cf. below, p. 127. 

pls. 3f. 15. M. Meurer, Vergleichende Formenlehre des Ornaments 
13. G. Marchini, “La chiesa di San Agostino in Prato e und der Pflanze, Dresden, 1909, pp. 140f. 

Parchitettura fiorentina tardo gotica,” Rivista d’Arte, XX, 
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II 


The development of Brunelleschi’s architectural vocabulary is not, of course, an isolated 
phenomenon. In fact, considering the different temperaments and the various media, there 
is remarkable stylistic unanimity among the major figures on the Florentine artistic scene in the 
early 1420’s. For a few years, roughly delimited by Brunelleschi’s Barbadori Chapel in Santa 
Felicita (ca. 1421) and Masaccio’s work in the Brancacci Chapel, Santa Maria del Carmine (ca. 
1427) and centering around Donatello’s St. Louis (ca. 1423f.), the group of artists comprising 
the above and Ghiberti and Michelozzo, seems to have collaborated informally in the creation 
of forms of classic simplicity and regularity, based to some extent on genuine antique models 
without, however, excluding congenial Romanesque and Gothic influences. 

The close relationship between Masaccio’s work and Brunelleschian architecture has often 
been emphasized. This can well be illustrated by just one specific instance: the Corinthian pilaster 
capital fragment uncovered by Niccoli in his examination of the Barbadori Chapel in Santa 
Felicita (Fig. 19)*° and the painted pilaster capitals in Masaccio’s Trinity (Fig. 4) coincide in 
every respect. This relationship extends to other details of architecture as well. Donatello too 
plays a leading part in the development of the new forms. The little pilaster capitals of the 
ornamental architecture crowning the crosier of his St. Louis’ (Fig. 5) are in simplified but 
unmistakable form, identical with the new type of capital which Brunelleschi first introduced 
in his Sagrestia Vecchia in San Lorenzo, with the capitals current in the Ghiberti shop when the 
St. Stephen drawing in the Louvre** was made and with the capitals of the Parte Guelfa niche 
on Or San Michele’ for which it was intended. If casting and chasing of the statue followed 
soon after 1423, then these little capitals may well have been the first plastic visualization of 
the new capital type then being developed jointly in the Brunelleschi circle. 

This common course continued for only a brief time. A few years after the middle of the 
second decade, at least four major trends in the treatment of decorative architectural details can 
already be defined, each represented by one of the leading artists. Masaccio’s early death in 1429 
undoubtedly cut short a development which might have added still another facet to the complex 
picture. The competing trends may be distinguished roughly as follows: Ghiberti’s manner, 
combining abstract building surfaces with finely worked details ‘scaled to the relative importance 
of each part in a composition, Donatello’s imaginative-decorative style, Michelozzo’s naturalistic- 
antiquizing-decorative style and Brunelleschi’s assimilating-reduced-monumental style. Of these, 
Ghiberti’s style as expressed in his late work is probably the most radically innovating while 
Michelozzo’s manner was bound to be popular in the ambience of Medici patronage. In com- 
parison Brunelleschi maintains to the very end a very personal, rigorous, almost iconoclastic 
line, both in his total architectural manner and in his detail forms. He was, it would seem, an 
intensely serious and unswervingly determined artist. The capitals reveal this as well as his 
monumental efforts on the cupolone of Santa Maria del Fiore. 

With the capitals of the Brancacct Tomb in Naples (ca. 1427)* (Fig. 8) the only other 
practicing architect in this group, Michelozzo, began producing architectural forms in a highly 


16. See the discussion below, p. 123; cf. H. Saalman, 


Jbh. d. preuss. Kunstsamml., L, 1929, pp. 1-10; R. Kraut- 
“Further Notes on the Barbadori Chapel in S. Felicita,” Bur- 


heimer and T. Krautheimer-Hess, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Princeton, 


lington Magazine (in press). 

17. C. v. Fabriczy, “Donatellos hl. Ludwig und sein Taber- 
nakel an Or San Michele,” Jbh. d. k.-preuss. Kunstsamml., 
XXI, 1900, pp. 242f.; G. Poggi, L. Planiscig, and B. Bearzi, 
Donatello: San Ludovico, New York (Wildenstein), 1949; 
W. and E. Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz (referred to here- 
after as “Paatz”), Frankfort on the Main, 1940-1955, IV, 
pp. 504, 54 n. 180; H. W. Janson, The Sculpture of Dona- 
tello (referred to hereafter as “Janson”), Princeton, 1957, 11, 
pp. 45f. 

18. H. Kauffmann, “Eine Ghibertizeichnung im Louvre,” 


1956, pl. 15. 

19. Fabriczy’s observations (o0f.cit.; cf. also Janson 11, pp. 
s1f.) have made the years 1423-1425 likely for the Parte 
Guelfa niche. Dr. Ugo Procacci has kindly allowed me to 
refer to an important result of his as yet unpublished studies 
on Masaccio: the Trinity in Santa Maria Novella must have 
been painted before November 1425. Dr. Ursula Schlegel, 
Florence, recently came to the independent conclusion that the 
fresco must be dated before 1426. 

20. O. Morisani, Michelozzo architetto, Turin, 1951, figs. 
8-11. 
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naturalistic, sculpturally very accomplished manner directly derived from antique capitals of the 
period of Augustan and early Imperial naturalism, e.g. capitals on the Round Temple near the 
Tiber, Rome.” No other early Quattrocento artist went to such lengths in emulation of the 
classical prototypes. From the 1430’s on Michelozzo became the leading representative of this 
strongly and deliberately decorative naturalism. His combination of freely inventive imagination 
(he seldom used the same form twice) and pleasing and accomplished naturalism probably 
accounts for his outstanding popularity in his own time to a considerable degree. 

Examples of Michelozzo’s manner appear in all of his mature works, in SS. Annunziata,” San 
Marco,” Palazzo Medici™ and his capitals in the courtyard of the Palazzo della Signoria. 
Most characteristic of Michelozzo’s mature style, however, is his very effective decorative con- 
tribution to the lantern of Santa Maria del Fiore (Fig. 6),*° a work of the highest sculptural 
qualities. Michelozzo occasionally copies Brunelleschi’s capitals closely, e.g., on the portal to the 
Novitiate Chapel in Santa Croce (Fig. 9),*° probably executed about 1445, where he combines 
the leaf type of Brunelleschi’s San Lorenzo capitals with the volute type of the Cappella Pazzi 
capitals, then newly installed nearby. The same type of capital appeared in the San Marco 
Sacristy. The capitals on the inside of the Santa Croce Novitiate Chapel (Fig. 7) are of similar 
type, but executed in the softer, molded forms characteristic of many Michelozzo capitals. 

Michelozzo’s influence on the decorative sculptural style of his contemporaries should not be 
underestimated. Thus, the new softer plastic treatment Brunelleschi accorded the Pazzi and late 
San Lorenzo capital volutes” may be directly related to the popular manner of which Michelozzo 
was then the leading exponent. 

The main aspect of Donatello’s architectural detail after the middle 1420’s is its freely in- 
ventive, highly decorative character, a manner independent of all the other major directions of 
the period though related to Michelozzo’s. First signs of this new direction appear in a number 
of reliefs completed in the later 1420’s. In his relief for the fountain of the Siena Baptistery 
(1425-1428), Donatello develops square and round fluted capitals.** The calathos is bare of 
decoration except for vertical fluting. A round echinos-like member at the top is striated with 
thin vertical incisions. A seldom noted peculiarity of the Salome relief in Lille (ca. 1434) is the 
appearance of unique wide Doric capitals. This is an entirely isolated instance of the use of the 
Doric capital in the first half of the fifteenth century but characteristic for Donatello’s independent 
new direction. He uses rich decorative moldings and freely invented antiquizing membering, 
however without apparent interest in naturalistic virtuosity which is Michelozzo’s specialty. 

Prime examples of Donatello’s new style follow in the early 1430's, e.g., the Annunciation 
tabernacle in Santa Croce (1433) or the ornamental bronze capital at the base of the Prato pulpit 
done in collaboration with Michelozzo where the free play of purely decorative forms nearly 
obliterates all architectural functions.*’ In the Evangelist tondi in the Old Sacristy of San Lorenzo 


‘21. M. Giitschow, of.cit., Beilage 111, fig. 6. Spitwerke,” Jbh. d. preuss. Kunstsamml., Lil, 1931, pp. 
22. For recent studies on Michelozzo and SS. Annunziata: 1-26, “Excursus.” Heydenreich attributes some of the original 
E. H. Heydenreich, “Die Tribuna der SS. Annunziata in details of the lantern to Michelozzo’s own hand. 


Florenz,” Mitt. d. Kunsthist. Inst. in Florenz, 11, 1932, pp. 26. Paatz, 1, p. 532. 

268f.; sdem, “Gedanken iiber Michelozzo di Bartolomeo,” 27. See below pp. 126, 127ff., and note 114. 

Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Pinder, Leipzig, 1938, pp. 264-290; 28. Janson, 1, pl. 97; 1, pp. 65f. 

W. Lotz, “Michelozzos Umbau der SS. Annunziata in Florenz,” 29. Janson, I, pls. 182-186; 11, pp. 129f. 

Mitt. d. Kunsthist. Inst. in Florenz, v, 1940, pp. 402f.; S. 30. Janson, (1, pl. 162, 1, pp. 114f.) attributes the de- 


Lang, “The Programme of the SS. Annunziata in Florence,” sign and execution of the Prato capital to Michelozzo with 
Journ. of the Warburg and Courtauld Inst., XV11, 1954, pp. convincing arguments. The capitals of the little pilasters 


288-300. I cannot accept Miss Lang’s interpretation of the 
Annunziata documents or her reconstruction of the “original 
Rotonda” with columns 4 Ja Santa Constanza. 

23. O. Morisani, of.cit., figs. 88-103. 

24. Ibid., fig. 115. 

25. See particularly L. H. Heydenreich, “Brunelleschi’s 


flanking the pulpit reliefs (Janson, 1, pls. 159-161), however, 
are not in the Michelozzo realm. They appear to be nearer to 
the manner of Donatello’s anonymous Roman assistants, some 
of whom may have returned with him when he and Michelozzo 
were summoned from Rome in April 1433 (C. Guasti, J/ per- 
gamo di Donatello pel Duomo di Prato, Florence, 1887, p. 23; 
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there is a near profusion of classical moldings, various types of antiquizing capitals and decor.” 

Donatello’s later development takes us somewhat beyond the Brunelleschi period. Paduan 
influences may be connected with the appearance of garlanded capitals in some of the Santo reliefs. 
Putti stand in the corners of the little capitals in the southern San Lorenzo pulpit® holding a 
garland between them. 

The architectural settings of Ghiberti’s second Baptistery door panels have only recently been 
recognized as plastic visualizations of the most advanced architectural ideas current in Florence 
in the 1430’s with the figure of Leon Battista Alberti appearing in the background.” The capitals 
in the architectural backdrops of Ghiberti’s earlier reliefs for the Baptistery in Florence and in 
Siena™ are still more strongly in the late Gothic architectural tradition than Brunelleschi’s 
Innocenti capitals. Brunelleschi never used the simple leaf capital and the very mixture of types 
within the same panel reveals the Trecento spirit most clearly. 

The pilaster capitals of the St. Matthew niche (Fig. 10), executed in 1422 by the stonemasons 
Jacopo di Corso and Giovanni di Niccolo according to a design by Ghiberti** are unusual among 
the decorative architecture of the early 1420’s. Two leaf rows, the second one growing out or- 
ganically behind the first, are marked by finely detailed ribbing, round plastic leaf tips and numerous 
overlappings or “leaf eyes,” forming little shadowy pockets of the leaf surface. This multiplicity 
of small forms accented by the pointilist boring technique is quite different from the monumental 
forms which mark Brunelleschi’s Innocenti capitals. If the design, as stipulated in the contract, 
stems from Ghiberti, it would seem that he, like Brunelleschi at the Barbadori Chapel,** was 
experimenting with new forms in the first years of the 1420’s. 

The niche of Sz. Stephen, as projected in the Louvre drawing datable about 1425," marks the 
next step ahead in Ghiberti’s development. The capitals, clearly delineated in the drawing, are, 
within the limitations of a small-scale pen-and-wash drawing, identical with the type developed 
simultaneously in these years by the Brunelleschi-Donatello-Michelozzo group. 

With the architectural settings of the second Baptistery door panels Ghiberti’s development 
enters its most significant phase. Professor Krautheimer has discussed these panels and their 
importance in detail.** Less interesting than some few general similarities to the architecture of 
Brunelleschi are the striking differences: a new grandeur of forms, strict economy of means and 
decorative details, meaningful, almost symbolic choice of architectural forms, a significant rela- 
tionship of forms not only within any single building, but between various buildings of primary 
and secondary importance in a larger complex. Amid this great economy, almost plainness of 
forms, the finely worked and clearly “readable” details of the membering strike a somewhat 
surprising—not to say incongruous—note. 

It is not altogether easy to explain this curious phenomenon. The possibility remains that Ghiberti 
himself probably did very little of the chasing of the architectural details. The record of the 
Strozzi excerpts from the lost Calimala papers confirms that when chasing was begun on the 
panels in 1436, Lorenzo was aided not only by his son Vittorio but also by Michelozzo di 
Bartolommeo.” If, as an entry in the excerpts declares, Michelozzo received 100 florins per year 
for his work, then his contribution must have been substantial. He was, apparently, a kind of 


Janson, 11, p. 234 n. 2). They may be the “alios” mentioned 
in the revised contract of May 27, 1434 (Guasti, of.cit., pp. 
17-19). The pilaster capitals of the pulpit and those of the 
Sacrament tabernacle in the Sagrestia dei Beneficiati in Saint 
Peter’s, Rome (Janson, 1, pl. 136; 11, p. 98) and the Crivelli 
Tomb in Santa Maria in Aracoeli, Rome (Janson, 1, pl. 139; 
Il, p. 102) have the same leaf type and character of execution. 
Both of these works were executed during Donatello’s Roman 
sojourn of 1432-1433. This suggestion avoids the difficulty of 
identifying the “et alios” with Michelozzo alone (cf. Janson, 
Il, p. 116). 
31. Janson, 1, pls. 194f.; 1, pp. 132f. 


32. Janson, 1, pl. 429. Janson, following Schubring’s ter- 
minology, calls it the “North Pulpit.” Cf. note 59 below. 

33- Krautheimer, of.cit., particularly pp. 254-276. 

34. Ibid., pls. 18-54. 

35. Documents: A. Doren, Das Aktenbuch fiir Ghibertis 
Mattheus Statue an Or San Michele zu Florenz (Italienische 
Forschungen, 1), Berlin, 1906, pp. 46f.; Krautheimer, of.cit., 
pp. 262f. 

36. Cf. note 16 above. 

37. Cf. note 18 above. 

38. Cf. note 33 above. 

39. Krautheimer, of.cit., docs. 23, 36, 37. 
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. foreman.** Michelozzo’s activity is further confirmed by a notation (not in his own hand) to this 


effect on his tax declaration of 1442.** 

Traces of Michelozzo’s hand may be distinguished in the architectural details of the panels. 
Within the limitations of the small scale, the capitals of the 7saac panel (Fig. 11) are related to 
the type Brunelleschi developed for the Pazzi Chapel, thus furnishing a rough terminus for 
Brunelleschi’s conception. The second leaf row grows up behind the first. The helices are tangent 
without actually merging. The caules are subdued bulges on the calathos with a ring of crest leaves 
and there are no folia projecta. The calathos curves out slightly. The leaf surface appears con- 
ceived as a soft plastic mass into which the leaf ribs are not incised but impressed as if with a 
rounded object. Each leaf section ends in a rounded, spoon-shaped tip. This special leaf type 
is, as it were, Michelozzo’s signature, found often among his many capitals. Good examples 
for comparison are the pilaster capitals in the Novitiate Chapel in Santa Croce (Fig. 7). Miche- 
lozzo’s hand can again be detected in the Joseph panel.” The naturalistic, antiquizing leaves of 
the larger composite capitals on the left-hand building are carefully chased. The fine detail includes 
the typical antique leaf “pipes.” Here again we have Michelozzo’s personal mark. No other early 
Quattrocento artist went so far in his antiquizing detail. But the leaf “pipes” appear in two of 
Michelozzo’s works, the Brancacci Tomb in Naples (Fig. 8) and the interior pilaster capitals on 
the lantern of Santa Maria del Fiore (Fig. 6).“° 

To recognize the hands of assistants in a work is not to explain its peculiarities. The panels as 
executed undoubtedly express Ghiberti’s intentions. Actually the introduction of these detailed 
capitals and cornices is not so surprising when one considers that they are the elements of archi- 
tectural decoration on which Alberti lays the greatest emphasis in his theory.“* Interesting is the 
introduction of various orders, an element essentially different from Brunelleschi’s style. There is, 
as it were, a hierarchy of orders, each with special function in different circumstances. Thus it 
seems natural that the palaces flanking the central temple in the Queen of Sheba panel received 
simplified leaf capitals in contrast to the grand Corinthian order of the main building. This use 
of architectural decoration to differentiate major and minor parts of a total architectural complex 
is, I think, a further clear expression of Albertian thought in Ghiberti’s work. Michelozzo, 
tending in a similar direction in these years, made a suitable collaborator.” 

Seen against this background, Brunelleschi’s capital development takes on new perspective. 
While he was neither rigid nor retardataire he maintained in his late phase the major architectural 
characteristics he had developed in his first buildings. The elements of this direction are unques- 
tionably the spark that fired his entire creative effort: to achieve the ideal whole with the least 
number of varied parts, each part, in turn, refined to its final perfect form. With this in mind we 
may turn to an examination of the individual Brunelleschi projects to see to what extent his capitals 
serve in giving greater definition to the so far only incompletely elucidated histories of his buildings. 


SPEDALE DEGLI INNOCENTI (1419F.) 


The building records of the Spedale are preserved and give detailed documentation of the 
building history.“* A check of these records against the mute evidence of the capitals provides a 
useful test of method. 


40. Dr. Krautheimer was kind enough to review my inter- 
pretation of the documents referring to Michelozzo’s work on 
the Ghiberti doors. 

41. R. G. Mather, “New Documents on Michelozzo,” ART 
BULLETIN, XXIV, 1942, pp. 226-239. Michelozzo worked as 
stamp cutter for the Florentine mint in every year between 
1434 and 1447 except 1438-1439, the years of his activity on 
the Baptistery doors (C. v. Fabriczy, “Michelozzo di Bar- 


tolommeo,” JbA. d. k.-preuss. Kunstsamml. xxv, 1904, Beiheft, 
pp- 69f.). 

42. Krautheimer, 0f.cit., pl. 100. 

43. Cf. note 20 above. 

44. L. B. Alberti, De re aedificatoria, Bks. v1, vit, 1x. 

45. I will consider the problem of Michelozzo’s architecture 
in relation to Alberti in further studies. 

46. C. v. Fabriczy, Filippo Brunelleschi, sein Leben und 
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Brunelleschi was the designing architect and is mentioned as conducitore or as one of the operat 
elected by the Arte della Seta, the guild in charge of the project. His name disappears from the 
documents after September 1424. From 1427 on Francesco della Luna is executing architect 
and seems to have remained in that capacity with brief interruptions until the Spedale was sub- 
stantially completed in the 1440’s. During the years of Brunelleschi’s tenure the ten columns 
of the portico with their capitals, the wall consoles supporting the transverse archivolts of the 
portico and four large pilasters with their capitals (text fig. , B, C, D, and E) were ordered, 
delivered, and erected. The first column was up in 1420. On May 15, 1430, a few weeks after 
the end of della Luna’s first term in office, the ten operai concluded a contract for the building 
of an additional southern bay. No other columns or pilaster capitals are mentioned in the Libri 
della muraglia after the pilaster of 1430. 

Four elements in particular characterize Brunelleschi’s Innocenti capitals (Figs. 12-14): massive 
doughy leaves, flatly pasted against the calathos, smooth rounded leaf stalks with three tongue- 
shaped leaves at the crest where the volutes emerge; center helices merged into a kind of non- 
functional volute and enormous spiral outer volutes. I have already discussed the Innocenti leaf 
form. The thick round caules of the Innocenti capitals are also not rare in Tuscan Romanesque 
architecture, appearing, among others, on pilaster capitals of the Duomo in Lucca and on a 
capital in the Pisan Baptistery.** Perhaps the most unusual elements of the Innocenti capitals are 
their huge spiral volutes. Their form almost suggests a derivation from composite capitals, e.g., 
in San Piero in Campo near Pescia.** The ornamental architecture of Orcagna’s tabernacle in Or San 
Michele where smooth leaves rise up from behind a ring of leaf buds and curl over into large 
spiral involutions may have contributed to Brunelleschi’s early capital conception.” 

The dwarf volute at the center of the Innocenti capitals (further developed later), without 
visible “function” in the traditional architectural sense, throws interesting light on Brunelleschi’s 
method. Fabriczy, usually objective in his evaluations, missed the essential point when, basing him- 
self on Burckhardt’s observations,” he labeled this phenomenon a “misunderstanding.”” Actually 
this form is a logical part of Brunelleschi’s intention. The object was not to achieve a classically 
“correct” and organically “functional” capital, but to reduce the diverse organic elements of 
the traditional Corinthian capital (text fig. 1) to the least number of different forms. The elimina- 
tion of the folia projecta and the isolation of the abacus blossom (usually connected organically 
to the calathos base by a vermiform stalk [cauliculus] running down over the calathos lip and 
between the center helices of antique capitals) is only one means towards this end. The creation 
of a center “volute” nearly identical in form and size with the traditional outer volutes is another 
step in the same direction. 

While individual elements of Brunelleschi’s early capitals can be traced to a scattered group 
of monuments out of his immediate Romanesque and Gothic environment, an examination of the 
“sources” brings the essential character of Brunelleschi’s total architectural conception and stylistic 
direction into focus. Elements of the Corinthian capital are reduced to clear simple monumental 
forms, related to types common in the local Tuscan tradition, or created anew and combined in a 
simply proportioned and balanced composition. 

The capitals of the flanking pilasters are, on the whole, similar to the column capitals: differences 
are dictated fundamentally by the inherent flatness of the pilaster form and the larger proportions. 
A main difference is the absence of the egg-and-dart band at the calathos rim. 

Uniformity of similar parts is an important aspect of Brunelleschi’s method. The column, console, 


seine Werke, Stuttgart, 1892 (referred to hereafter as “Fabriczy Black Death, Princeton, 1951, fig. 5. Antecedents of this capital 


1892”), pp. 555f. type may be found in the Romanesque: S. Piero in Campo near 
47. M. Salmi, L’architettura romanica in Toscana, Milan  Pescia (M. Salmi, of.cit., pl. 256). 

and Rome, 1927, pl. 240. so. J. Burckhardt, Der Cicerone, Basel, 1855, p. 171. 
48. Ibid., pl. 246. 51. Fabriczy 1892, p. 178. 


49. M. Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after the 
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and pilaster capitals completed during Brunelleschi’s period on the project form a group of 
distinct and uniform quality. They are, in a word, like peas in a pod. It is particularly interesting, 
therefore, to compare the earlier pilasters with the one ordered under Francesco della Luna a 
few years later in 1430 (Fig. 15, text fig. 11, F). Della Luna’s pilaster is a conscious imitation of 
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II. Spedale degli Innocenti, Schematic Plan 


the earlier ones.” but easily differentiated as such on closer examination. Most noticeable, perhaps, 
is a discrepancy in the proportions of the base (Figs. 16, 17). The scotia is considerably wider 
than in the other pilaster bases (earlier pilasters: 5.5 cm; Della Luna pilaster: 7.5 cm), giving 
the slightly disturbing impression that the pilaster is lighter in weight than the others. Less striking 
but apparent without difficulty is the wide band under the astragal beginning almost immediately 
above the upper termination of the fluting in contrast to the narrow band of the Brunelleschi 
pilasters. The differences between the capitals themselves are minor, yet here too they reveal 
another mind at work: the center volutes meet at a wider angle, the crease between them is 
sharper (closer, incidentally, to Brunelleschi’s capitals in the later 1420’s at S. Lorenzo, Fig. 20); 
the calathos lip is thinner; the plate between it and the abacus is thicker than in the earlier capitals; 
the slight overlapping of the small terminal leaf lobes of Brunelleschi’s capitals was either over- 
looked or eliminated by the later stonemason: the original architect was no longer on hand to insist 
on these minor details. 

In 1599-1600 the Via della Colonna thoroughfare was broken through the left-hand flanking 
bay of the Spedale. The capitals of the two columns at the sides (Fig. 18) form a distinct pair. 
They are no more than rough imitations of the original column capitals. The simple massive lines 
of Brunelleschi’s capitals are replaced by small forms of lush, verdant plasticity. 

The large pilaster at the extreme left end belongs to the single bay added in 1819 and renewed 


‘by Leopoldo Pasqui in 1845." At this time the gabled door in Brunelleschi’s right-hand flanking 


bay was moved to the outer “della Luna bay,” and the arch motif with two flanking columns of 


52. Fabriczy 1892, p. 571. 53. Paatz, 11, p. 444. 
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the Via della Colonna thoroughfare repeated in its place. The pilaster and column capitals of 
these nineteenth century alterations (Fig. 19) require little discussion. They are photographically 
true copies of the original Brunelleschi capitals, imitated with the dry, machine-like precision which 
only modern tools permit and, in contrast to the worn surface of most of the early capitals, quite 
unweathered. 

From the evidence of this earliest of his buildings it may be concluded that Brunelleschi, growing 
out of the mediaeval Tuscan workshop tradition of stonemasonry, tended from the beginning 
toward a particular and characteristic capital type and that the architectural details executed under 
his supervision are of unique quality and striking uniformity. It is possible to distinguish his 
capitals as a group from those of his successors even when the later capitals are deliberate and 
reasonably careful imitations. 


IV 
Barpapori CHAPEL, SANTA FELICITA (1420-1421) 


Niccoli®* exposed previously covered parts of the original fifteenth century chapel which have 
allowed the reattribution of the chapel to Brunelleschi. A careful study of the Corinthian pilaster 
capital fragment laid bare in 1934 (Fig. 19) not only strengthens this attribution but serves to 
further establish the date of the chapel. The capital is, detail for detail, a cross between the 
capitals Brunelleschi designed for the Spedale degli Innocenti (Fig. 12) and those of the 
Sagrestia Vecchia in San Lorenzo, executed under his supervision between 1421-1429 (Fig. 20). 
Since the first Innocenti capitals were on the building site by 1421°° and the design for the Sacristy 
capitals was probably evolved by 1423,” the Barbadori Chapel takes its place between them in 
the very first years of the 1420’s, confirming the anecdotes in the Brunelleschi Vita and Vasari 
concerning the chapel®’ as well as the date suggested by Fontana.” 


V 
San Lorenzo (142IF.) 


The reconstruction of the church of San Lorenzo (text fig. 11) which Brunelleschi began in 
1421, in part on foundations laid by the architecturally active Prior Dolfini in the years after 
1418 remains, in many ways, his most problematic project. One initial point demands renewed 
emphasis. The Sacristy, more often than not treated as a project separate from the church itself, 
is, in fact, an integral part of the whole in plan and detail, and must be considered within the total 
development of the building. Of interest here are the capitals and what they can tell us about 
the gradual progress of building activity at the church. 

A number of elements essential to this discussion can be briefly summarized. Brunelleschi was 
brought into the project about 1420 by a group of citizens led by Giovanni d’Averardo de’ Medici. 
It was decided to leave the old Romanesque church in place as long as possible while beginning 
the building of the Sacristy and transept chapels. The old church extended from the facade to 
the fifth bay of the present church. The old late thirteenth century campanile stood in the place 


54. R. Niccoli, “Su alcuni recenti saggi eseguita alla 
brunelleschiana Cappella Barbadori in Santa Felicita,” Atti 
del 1° Congresso di storia della architettura, 1936, Florence, 
1938, pp. 139f. 

55. Fabriczy 1892, p. 557. 

56. Cf. discussion of Donatello’s St. Louis above. 

57. G. Vasari, Le vite de’ piu eccellenti pittori ed architettori 
(ed. G. Milanesi), Florence, 1878, 11, p. 350; Vita di Brunel- 
leschi (ed. Toesca), p. 37. 

58. P. Fontana, “Die Cappella Barbadori in S. Felicita zu 


Florenz,” Mitt. d. Kunsthist. Inst. in Florenz, 111, 1932, pp. 
365f. 

59. All details of the building history known so far are out- 
lined in Paatz, 11, pp. 518f. Cf. also J. Wilde, “Michelangelo’s 
Designs for the Medici Tombs, Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Insts. XVI, 1955, pp. 54f. In contrast to H. W. 
Janson (11, p. 211 n. 1), I prefer to name the parts of the 
church according to their actual directions based on the fact 
that S. Lorenzo is a “disoriented” building with its facade in 
the east. 
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III. San Lorenzo, Schematic Plan 


of the present sixth northern side chapel.” Building began with the Sacristy (paid for by Giovanni 
de’ Medici) and the main chapel (at that time not yet intended as choir), which was to be the 
responsibility of the canon chapter. The choir was originally planned under the cupola (as in 
Santo Spirito). The financial difficulties and political disturbances in which Florence was involved 


60. As represented in a view in the Codex of Marco di 
Bartolommeo Rustichi, Episcopal Archives, Seminario di Ces- 
tello, Florence, dated around 1450 (M. Salmi, of.cit., fig. 68). 
Cf. also Paatz, 11, p. 545 n. 91. Similar representations of 
San Lorenzo appear in three views of Florence in Ptolomeus 
manuscripts by the Florentine miniaturist Pietro del Massaio, 
Codex Vat. lat. 5699, Codex Vat. Urbin. 277 and Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, lat. 4802. The two Vatican codices are published and 


discussed by G. Boffito and A. Mori, Piante e vedute di Firenze, 
Florence, 1926, pp. 8-12, pls. 1, 3, 4. For the Paris Codex, cf. 
K. H. Busse, “Der Pitti Palast,” Jbh. d. preuss. Kunstsamml., 
LI, 1930, pp. 116-120. See also L. D. Ettlinger, “A Fifteenth 
Century View of Florence,” Burlington Magazine, XCiv, 1952, 
pp. 160-167. The codices bear the dates 1469 and 1472. The 
artist apparently anticipated the cupola of Santo Spirito, shown 
in Vat. lat. 5699, which was not built until 1477-1481 (but 
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in the later 1420’s and the first half of the 1430’s” put an end to building activity around 1425. 
Giovanni de’ Medici, however, fulfilled his initial commitment entirely and in 1428, shortly before 
his death, both the Sacristy and the adjoining Medici Chapel dedicated to SS. Cosmas and Damian 
were completed. Building was resumed in 1442 when Cosimo de’ Medici offered to build at his 
own expense the entire transept and nave up to the point where the old church still stood. In 
return the choir was transferred into the canons’ chapel and the crossing area put at his disposal. 
A journal of expenses kept in the following years” gives some general indications of building 
progress after that date. The Pseudo-Manetti Vita states that at the time of Brunelleschi’s death 
the transept was almost finished. 

Although Brunelleschi’s name is not mentioned in any contemporary document connected with 
the building, the attribution by Pseudo-Manetti has never been questioned. What is less clear 
is the nature of Brunelleschi’s project*—how much of it was executed before 1446 and the 
precise building phases before and after that date. Examination of the capitals makes it possible 
to define the successive periods more exactly. 

The Sacristy—All the Sacristy capitals are of identical type and execution (Fig. 20). The 
salient characteristics of this new Brunelleschian capital type are 1) leaves: the second row is 
arrayed inorganically over the lower row; the rib incisions rise up vertically and curve out lightly 
toward the top; three little sickle-shaped incisions enliven the leaf surface under looped-over 
leaf tips; 2) stalks: almost completely flattened out against the surface with one large tongue- 
shaped center crest leaf and two flanking receding leaves; 3) volutes: smaller than the Innocenti 
volutes; the center volutes are almost equal in size to the rather wooden outer volutes; two and 
a half involutions; their tips curl out to a point; 4) the usual Brunelleschian abacus flower of five 
petals lies isolated over the center volute. 

Precisely the same characteristics and the same uniform execution mark the somewhat larger 
capitals of the SS. Cosmas and Damian Chapel adjoining the Sacristy (text fig. 111, 3-11; Fig. 21), 
and of the immediately adjacent chapel wall (1-2 and 12-13, but mot 14-15 and 65-66). The 
other transept capitals are of a related but different type. Hence it can be deduced that the 
defined parts mark the extent of the first building phase concluded in the early part of 1429. This 
is confirmed by the documents.™ 

Transept: 1442-1446—Capitals 14-34, i.e. the chapels around the western side of the transept 


for which there existed a model of Brunelleschi), and the 
lantern of 1601. Vat. Urbin. 277, in contrast, depicts Santo 
Spirito as a complicated cluster of forms among which the 
three crossing arms can be roughly distinguished and which 
probably represents the state of Santo Spirito in the later 
1460’s (see further discussion of Santo Spirito below, pp. 129). 
This would make it the earliest existing view of the church 
though its crude character does not allow inferences concern- 
ing details. The Paris Codex on the other hand seems to give 
a good picture of Santo Spirito around 1481, with cupola 
but without lantern. Yet all three views show San Lorenzo 
with its old campanile which was demolished shortly after 
1465 (cf. note 68 below) and SS. Annunziata without its 
Rotonda (1470f.), i.e., the general appearance of Florence in 
the middle of the 1460’s. These codices deserve further study 
to determine the archetype (or types) on which the views 
appear to be based. Msgr. Achille Ratti (later Pope Pius XI) 
in a study entitled “Due piante iconographiche di Milano da 
codici manoscritti Vaticani del secolo XV,” Atti del IV. Con- 
gresso geografico italiano, Milan, 1902, suggested an arche- 
type of 1404-1420; but cf. K. Busse, of.cit. 

61. Summary of the Florentine financial situation at this 
time: U. Procacci, “Sulla cronologia delle opere di Masaccio 
e di Masolino tra il 1425 e il 1428,” Rivista d’Arte, 1953, 
pp. izf. 


62. First mentioned by A. Fabroni, Magni Cosmi Medicei 
vita, Pisa, 1789, p. 149. Published in extracts by L. Ozzola, 
“La basilica di San Lorenzo in Firenze e un registro d’entrata 
e @uscita di Cosimo de’ Medici (1441ff.),” Rassegna nazionale, 
CXXXIII, 1903, pp. 238f. 

63. Cf. note 9. 

64. Domenico Moreni, Continuazione delle memorie istoriche 
dell’ ambrosiana imperiale basilica di S. Lorenzo di Firenze, 
Florence, 1, 1816, pp. 22; 11, 1817, pp. 361, 369, 374f. Cf. 
also Vasari, Vite... , ed. Milanesi, 11, p. 370 n. 1. In addition 
to the evidence of the capitals and documents, another observa- 
tion confirms this conclusion: the terra-cotta plates on the ex- 
terior frieze of the SS. Cosmas and Damian Chapel (Fig. 30) 
(Paatz, 11, pp. 475, 549 n. 107). This frieze (alternating 
putto heads and San Lorenzo grills) was originally intended to 
extend all around the building. The fact that the frieze was not 
continued farther suggests that the other parts were not finished 
when the plates were put in place. This is all the more likely 
because one extra plate was finished but never put in place, 
probably because there was then no place to put it. Today it 
is mounted on the upper gallery of the cloister (Paatz, 11, p. 
509). When the building was completed after 1442, the frieze 
was not continued. It seems likely that the terra-cotta plates are 
a project of the Donatello shop produced at the time of the 
activities in the Sacristy in the 1430's. 
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and including just one-half of the rectangular Neroni Chapel and two of the pilasters attached 
to the crossing pier 1 (nos. 67-68) form a group of uniform type and execution (Fig. 22). The 
difference between this and the first group lies primarily in the softer, more naturalistic handling 
of the volutes and the juicier detail of the leaves. It is safe to assume that Brunelleschi continued 
building around the western transept end up to the point indicated on the northern end between 1442 
and 1446. The new kind of handling is directly related to the capitals Brunelleschi developed in 
the early 1440’s for the Pazzi Chapel (Fig. 34).° That he did not take this late type over 
entirely is evidence of his tendency to avoid clashing differences in his buildings. 

The Medici account book in the chapter archives gives some hints but few tangible details 
about the crossing piers.“ Apparently they were in process in 1445-1446. Whether they were 
finished before Brunelleschi’s death remains unclear. The pier capitals a-B, c-p, and E-F are of 
the type described above, but the small curved incisions on the leaf surface are missing (Fig. 24). 
This detail is also lacking on pilaster capitals 69-70 attached to pier 1v. These capitals would 
seem to belong to the very end of Brunelleschi’s activity at the church or to the period immediately 
after. 

With the capitals c-» of pier 1v (Fig. 25) and nos. 35-38 in the Neroni Chapel, nos. 61-66 on 
the south side of the building and column capitals a-{ we enter a new building phase supervised 
by Brunelleschi’s successor, Antonio Manetti. He remained close to Brunelleschi’s capital type, 
but the absolute uniformity characteristic of his predecessor’s manner is lacking. There are minor 
differences from capital to capital in leaf form, abacus flower, etc. These slightly different types 
probably represent the personalities of the various scarpellatori in the San Lorenzo workshop 
and are not of great interest for their own sake.*’ The same hand that continued work in the Neroni 
Chapel (Fig. 26) is also represented on the southern side aisle wall (Fig. 27), in crossing pier 
capitals G- and three nave column capitals (a~y). The very plastic capitals of the Cappella degli 
Operai (nos. 63-66) (Fig. 28), begun in 1447 form a group by themselves. So do the other 
three nave columns (8-¢; Fig. 29). The capitals broken around the corners of the transept under 
the upper entablature also belong to the “Manetti group.” The few documents together with the 
evidence of the capitals permit the following conclusions: Manetti continued building on the south 
side up to the point where the old church stood. On the northern side he finished the interior of 
the Neroni Chapel and the last crossing pier (1v). He began demolition of the old church in 1457 
while the upper part of the crossing and the disputed cupola were being completed. At this time 
he also started construction of the canon cloister under Medici auspices. 

San Lorenzo after 1460. The building line between capital no. 34, the last one executed under 
Brunelleschi, and the adjoining capital no. 39 is probably the most striking one in the building. 
Most noticeable is the lion head in place of the abacus flower. Also characteristic for the later 
capital is the drier, harder, more linear leaf treatment. This type of capital in variations continues 
all around the church (nos. 39-60 and the nave column capitals erected after the old church was 
demolished) (Figs. 31, 32). We are in the middle 1460’s after Manetti’s death in November 
1460. Manetti did not finish the last transept chapel for a simple reason: the Gothic tower was 
still standing. It was not torn down until sometime after 1465. The process of demolition was 
obviously dangerous to any structure in its immediate vicinity and Manetti probably built as far 
as safely possible. After the disappearance of the tower and final demolition of the old church 
the remainder of the nave was rapidly completed with shallow side chapels. 

It can be concluded that the transept and Sacristy were substantially executed under Brunelleschi. 


65. Cf. discussion below, p. 127. 68. P. N. Cianfogni, Memorie istoriche dell’ambrosiana r. 
66. Cf. note 62. basilica di S. Lorenzo di Firenze, Florence, 1802, p. 192; D. 
67. A few names, none of particular importance, are given Moreni, of.cit., 1, pp. 18, 19, 117; Paatz, 11, p. 526 n. 28. 


in the records, L. Ozzola, of.cit., p. 242. 
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18. Right-hand Column flanking 


16. Pilaster Base D, 1419f 
Spedale degli Innocenti Via della Colonna, 1599-1600 
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Santa Felicita, Cappella Barbadori 


21. Capital No. 11, ca. 1423-25. San Lorenzo 
SS. Cosmas and Damian Chapel 


23. Capital No. 39, after 1465. San Lorenzo 


25. Pier Capital G, Manetti Period. San Lorenzo 
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Santo Spirito 
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Santo Spirito 
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Santo Spirito 
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Santo Spirito, Sacristy Vestibule 


46. Pier Pilaster Capital Do, 1477, Salvi d’Andrea Period 47. Capital Pair 2, before 1446. Santa Maria del Fiore 
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52. Capitals, Rossellino Period 
Santa Maria del Fiore, Aedicula IV (NW) 


51. Capitals, Manetti Period. Santa Maria del Fiore 
Aedicula II (SE) 


55. Sacristy Lantern, Capitals (before 56. Colonnette with capital from the 
restoration), 1428-29. San Lorenzo original lantern, 1460's 
Santa Croce, Cappella Pazzi 


54. Sacristy Lantern, completed 1428-29 
(original lantern during restoration) San Lorenzo 
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The form of the transept was foreseen in Brunelleschi’s plan from the beginning since the deter- 
mining Medici Chapel was completed in the first building period. It is sometimes suggested that 
the discrepancy in height between the nave columns and the side-aisle pilasters is one of the 
“errors” of Brunelleschi’s followers.” But this cannot be so since both the first crossing piers 
with their attached pilasters (same height as the nave columns) and most of the pilasters of the 
transept chapels (same height as nave pilasters beginning three steps above the church level) 
were already well advanced during Brunelleschi’s lifetime. He was apparently not able to 
surmount this difficulty in San Lorenzo.” All other parts of the nave including the nave chapels 


as executed fall into the period after 1446. They cannot therefore be assumed automatically to 
correspond to Brunelleschi’s intention. 


VI 
CappELia Pazzi (1429F.) 


Known facts concerning this famous monument are few. What material existed was probably 
destroyed in the purge following the Pazzi insurrection of 1478. The only remaining documents 
with reference to the building history of the Pazzi project before 1446 are the tax declara- 
tions of Andrea di Pazzi and his sons (Appendix). The declarations for the year 1446 are those 
of his sons made out after Andrea’s death in 1445. 

From these documents and a few other sources a number of points can be ascertained. Andrea 
committed himself by contract to the execution of the chapter house in the cloister of Santa Croce 
in 1429 or 1430. In 1433 the income from either 2,000 or 13,000 florins—the exact amount is in 
dispute—was assigned to the project. The exact time when building commenced remains unclear, 
but in 1433 a number of bays of the fourteenth century ambulatory were torn down, apparently 
to make room for the chapter hall. Thereafter there is a hiatus in documentary data until 1442 
when additional funds, the income from 12,000 florins of state loans, were made available over 
the next six years. In 1443 Pope Eugene IV dined in a chamber somewhere “above” the chapter 
hall."* There is no reason to take this report as evidence that the hall was substantially completed; 
it proves nothing but that building was in progress. In 1445 building funds were increased in 
Andrea’s testament. The building was still unfinished in 1469 and in 1473 the Cardinal Riario 
made further funds available for its final completion. 

These exceedingly meager data provide no information whatever concerning Brunelleschi and 
the extent to which he completed the building before 1446. His name is mentioned in no docu- 
ment concerning the chapter hall. Curiously, the chapel is not mentioned at all in the Pseudo- 
Manetti Vita, but this may be due to its fragmentary state. The earliest attribution to Brunelleschi 
is by the author of the XJV Uomini singhularii in Firenze di 1400 imnanzi, written about 1480, 
probably by Antonio di Tuccio Manetti, to whom the Vita has also long been attributed.”* The 
sixteenth century authors follow suit and no other name has ever been suggested. 

All capitals on the interior of the building (text fig. rv, Fig. 33) are entirely identical and of a 
type that leads me to consider them as Brunelleschi’s ultimate capital conception. The six portico 


69. This is based on Vasari’s remarks (G. Vasari, Vite... , 
Il, p. 371) who suggests that a dado belonged under the 
columns. This was apparently Vasari’s own idea, possibly sug- 
gested to him by the arrangement of the side-aisle columns of 
the early Christian basilica of San Giovanni in Laterano as it 
existed until the rebuilding by Borromini. 

70. That Brunelleschi was concerned with this problem is 
suggested by the ingenious solution he devised for Santo Spirito 
where the half columns between the side chapels are placed on 
the first step leading up to the chapel level. The height of the 
step is equal to the height of the plinths of the nave columns 


(Fig. 43). 

71. J. del Badia in E, Mazzanti and T. del Lungo, Raccolta 
delle migliore fabbriche antiche e moderne di Firenze, Florence, 
1876, pp. 29f.; C. v. Fabriczy 1892, pp. 215-219; P. Fontana, 
review of J. del Badia, of.cit., Archivio storico italiano, Ser. 
V., XII, 1893, p. 438; summary of the building history based 
on earlier studies: Paatz, 1, pp. 507f. 

72. J. del Badia, op.cit., pp. 15, 16, 29, 30; Fabriczy 1892, 
pp. 216-217. 

73. Cf. note 8 above. 
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pilasters are slightly lower and narrower. Their capitals (Fig. 34) are exactly like the interior 
capitals with one slight variation: the leaves consist of five rather than seven units. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


IV. Cappella Pazzi, Schematic Plan 


The six-column capitals of the portico are reasonable facsimiles, but vary in details from the 
pilaster capitals and among themselves (Figs. 35-36). The appearance of such variations confirms 
the opinion of earlier authors“ that most or all of the portico in front of the facade was executed 
without Brunelleschi’s personal attention, i.e., after 1446. This is particularly indicated by the 
column capital of the central portico arch, usually published as “typical” Brunelleschi.”* While the 
volutes are reasonable imitations of the pilaster capitals, the leaf type is actually closer to that of 
a number of capitals in the San Lorenzo transept (e.g. no. 34, text fig. 11, Fig. 22). The absence 
of the connecting vertical incision of the leaf center is striking. All of the capitals on the left flank 
of the portico and the left-hand column of the right flank (text fig. 1v, 1-4) appear to be by the 


same hand. The two at the right hand (text fig. 1v, 5 and 6) are somewhat different in displaying 


what Gosebruch has aptly labeled “saddle volutes” (Figs. 35, 36). The leaf treatment of the little 
coupled pilaster capitals on the upper part of the portico is similar to the left-hand column 
capitals below. 

Considering the evidence of the capitals alone, it may be concluded that Brunelleschi is respon- 
sible for the execution of at least the lower part of the interior and the facade. The portico and 
the upper parts were carried out by reasonably conscientious followers.” Least of all is known 
about the building phase of greatest interest, Brunelleschi’s. 

A renewed analysis of the original Pazzi tax documents (cf. Appendix for the documents and 
a detailed discussion) allows the following conclusions: 1) Fabriczy’s arguments in favor of his 
theory that Andrea Pazzi’s original contribution for the chapel in 1429/30 was the interest (at 


74. Paatz, 1, pp. 507f.; Fabriczy 1892, pp. 220f.; P. Fon- the portico column capitals. 
tana (op.cit., p. 439), made the same division I have made, but 75. E.g., E. Carli, Brunelleschi, ed. Astra-Arengarium, 
describes the interior and facade pilaster capitals as “pit im- Florence, 1950, pl. 37. 
perfetto il tipo e grossolana la esecuzione” in comparison with 76. Cf. discussion of the lantern capitals below, p. 135. 
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four per cent) on over 13,000 rather than on 2,000 florins” are not conclusive. 2) The 1,000 
florins penalty in Andrea Pazzi’s contract of 1429/30 with the monks of Santa Croce is just slightly 
more than its total value of 960 florins over a twelve-year period at the rate of four per cent 
on 2,000 florins or 80 florins per year. Since we know that the contract was renewed at a higher 
rate in 1442 (or twelve years after its inception) the amount of the penalty in the original con- 
tract is an argument for rather than against the 2,000 florin figure. 3) Since the income of four 
per cent on 12,000 florins (480 florins per year) was available during the six-year duration of 
the second contract beginning in 1442, the combined evidence of the capitals, a survey of masonry 
prices in the 1440’s and the documents point to the likelihood that the bulk of the work done in 
the years before Brunelleschi’s death was executed in the years 1442-1446. 

Andrea Pazzi’s long delay in allotting adequate funds for his undertaking may be connected 
with the Florentine financial crisis in the years after 1424 when the wars with Milan and Lucca 
put a tremendous strain on the town’s economic resources. The institution of the catasto in 1427 
tended to discourage ostentatious donations. It was not until the early 1440’s, when entrenched 
Medici control and final victory over the Visconti in the battle of Anghiari (1441) had brought 
Florence to a renewed peak of prosperity, that the wealthier citizens returned to their habits of 
artistic patronage, spurred on by the example of Cosimo de’ Medici himself.” In these later years, 
Andrea di Pazzi, perhaps feeling death near, must have decided that the time for a serious effort 
on his chapter house project had come. The substantial contributions of the following years are 
the result. 

In his portata al catasto of 1442” Brunelleschi declared: “mi truovo vechio e non poso piu 
valermj di mia idustria.” He had used the same formula in 1433. But nothing contradicts this false 
excuse more clearly than the evidence of his work at the Pazzi Chapel. Both the character and the 
quality of execution reveal Brunelleschi at the very height of his powers. Conception and design 
of the building can be assigned to Brunelleschi’s earlier period. Its execution falls into the last 
years of his life and its completion thereafter. 


VII 
Santo SpiriTo (1436F.) 


The history of the new Santo Spirito project—beginning with the decision in 1397 to build a new 
church to replace the older Gothic building, and continuing to the designation of the first building 
commission “cinque notabile cittadini, tutti del quartiere,” appointed in 1434, under the initiative 
and financial leadership of Stoldo Frescobaldi—has been presented in detail in Paatz’s handbook 
together with the developments that followed.” Amid a scattering of unrevealing documents con- 
cerning the period 1436-1445, the most useful and abundant information is provided by the 
Pseudo-Manetti Vita (Pistoiese Codex). The following chronological outline provides the data 
on which our discussion is based: 


1434 Building commission formed. Approved Brunelleschi plans and model.™ 
1436 Laying of foundation. Choir end: north. 


(Vita di Brunelleschi, ed. Toesca, p. 80) “e certamente se del 
modello e’ non si usciva .. .” (L. H. Heydenreich, of.cit., 


77. See also P. Fontana, of.cit., p. 438. Regarding state 
loans and interest rates in Florence in the fourteenth and 


fifteenth centuries, cf. R. Davidson, Geschichte von Florenz, 
Berlin, 1896-1927, IV, 1, pp. 128f. 

78. In 1442 Cosimo allotted the income on 40,000 florins 
per year for the completion of San Lorenzo alone. Cf. D. 
Moreni, 0.cit., 1, p. 8. 

79. Fabriczy 1892, pp. 520f. 

80. Paatz, Vv, pp. 117f. 

81. Cf. Paatz, v, pp. 163-164 nn. 14-16. I cannot agree 
with Heydenreich’s interpretation of the Pseudo-Manetti phrase 


Pp. 133 Paatz, v, p. 119). Why should “e’ zom si usciva” imply 
that Brunelleschi changed his plan? It seems to mean precisely 
the converse. Brunelleschi had founded a church “secondo la 
sua intentione,” he followed his model without departing from 
it and built up some of the chapels before his death according 
to his plan (“con quella intentione”). It was a “cosa bella,” 
unparalleled because of its chapels, which originally were in- 
tended to protrude towards the exterior, and extraordinary 
even after the “inconvenienti” made and agreed to by others. 
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1445 “principiata in buon parte.”** 


1446 Brunelleschi “fondd qualche capella e tirénne un pezzo su a sua di. . . .””°° 

April 3,1446 (twelve days before Brunelleschi’s death) first column shaft on the building site. 
May 23, 1454 first column shaft erected. 
1457 First mention of Manetti as capomaestro: probably active at Santo Spirito in 1454 or earlier.” 
March 3, 1460 Giuliano Sandrini in charge. 
February 3, 1461 Giovanni da Guaiole capomaestro. 
1470 Fire in the old church of Santo Spirito, 

1471 Old church repaired, an indication that the new church was still incomplete. Giovanni da Mariano, 


called Scorbaccia, capomaestro. 
1476f. Salvi d’Andrea capomaestro. 


1477 Final crossing pier and arch erected. 
1477-81 Roof and cupola. 1482—Building in use. 
1483-86 Facade dispute. Decision to adopt three-portal project against Brunelleschi’s four-portal intention. 
1488-96 Sacristy built according to a design of Giuliano da Sangallo. 
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V. Santo Spirito, Schematic Plan 


I will attempt to define the significance of the “inconvenienti” 


(1) 


der Renaissance in Toskana, Munich, 1895-1908, 1a, p. 30 n. 4. 


in Santo Spirito and other Brunelleschi buildings more precisely 83. Vita di Brunelleschi, ed. Toesca, p. 80. 


in further Brunelleschi studies in preparation. 


84. See discussion below, p. 132. 


82. C. v. Stegmann and H. v. Geymiiller, Die Architektur 
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At first sight an almost bewildering mixture of different Corinthian capital types appears to 
be scattered about the building at random. On closer analysis they can be divided into three main 
groups (text fig. v):* 

Ia) Crossing pier pilaster capitals A1,2; B12; C1,2. 

I8) The eight half-column capitals attached to the crossing piers As,»; Ba,b; Ca,o; Davo; and o. 

II) A large group of capitals scattered somewhat irregularly but concentrated around the crossing. 

IIl) The remaining capitals, mostly in the nave and including crossing pier pilaster capitals D1,2. 

Group Ia. Only the capitals of this first category bear a reasonable resemblance to Brunelleschi- 
type capitals. Their closest parallel is in a number of capitals in San Lorenzo attributed to the 
Manetti period (cf. Fig. 28). There are no capitals of Brunelleschi’s late (Pazzi) type in Santo 
Spirito. Since there are no two identical capitals even in this first small group, we will not give 
detailed descriptions (Figs. 37, 38). 

Group IB. The capitals of the eight half-columns attached to the crossing piers form a homo- 
geneous group (Fig. 39). They have leaves handled approximately like those of the first group 
and “saddle volutes.” Half-column capital » has identical leaf treatment, but normal volutes 
(Fig. 40). 

Group II. The capitals of this group, concentrated around the crossing, show a more advanced 
style. The folia are handled in the harder, metallic fashion characteristic of the 1460’s. There 
are volutes of both types described. New decorative elements are introduced as in San Lorenzo. 
Birds and heads of putti appear in place of the abacus blossom in some instances (11, I, 3, and 4; 
Fig. 41; cf. San Lorenzo, no. 39, Fig. 23). Capital 11, 2 contains all the elements noted in the 
two right-hand portico columns at the Pazzi Chapel including the three sickle-shaped incisions 
on the leaves. Santo Spirito 11, 2 and Pazzi Chapel no. 5 (Figs. 42, 35) seem to be by the same hand. 

An attempt to isolate the various hands in this group or to define the chronological sequence on 
the basis of formal stylistic differences would lead to a meaningless multiplicity of groupings without 
bringing us closer to a clear picture of the building development.” It can also not be stated cate- 
gorically that all of these capitals are datable in the 1460’s. Yet, out of the jungle of different 
hands, one picture emerges: the capitals of the three wings of the crossing end seem to be more 
or less closely related in type and handling and form a group readily distinguishable from the 
nave capitals (Fig. 43). 

Group III. The nave capitals comprise the last group. We come, I think, closest to a definition 
of their style and date by comparing them with a number of capitals in the anteroom of the Santo 
Spirito Sacristy, specifically with those delivered by the scarpellino Giovanni del Betto in the 
years after 1488° (Figs. 44, 45). This stonemason was already active during the erection of the 
nave under Salvi d’Andrea in the 1470’s and early 1480's. The capital folia are of the olive 
leaf variety with multiple fine pointed lobes. A considerable number of capitals in the nave as 
well as crossing pier capitals D:,2 are of identical type (Fig. 46). These capitals, undoubtedly, 
fall into the very latest building period at Santo Spirito, the years 1476-1482. 


The capitals allow the definition of three major building periods at Santo Spirito following 
Brunelleschi’s death: 


I. 1450°s (Antonio Manetti): erection of the first three crossing piers, continuation of masonry 
work around the crossing, beginning of vaulting around the crossing (erection of first column in 
1454). 


85. Fabriczy (1892, p. 208 n. 1) was the first to observe this 86. M. Gosebruch has distinguished two typological groups 
grouping of capitals in general terms. Geymiiller’s observations _ of capitals in the crossing arms, without being able, however, 
(Stegmann-Geymiiller, of.cit., 1a, pp. 34-35) are correct on to define successive building periods. 
the whole, but it is difficult to draw clear-cut conclusions from 87. C. Botto, “L’edificazione della chiesa di Santo Spirito 
them. in Firenze ... ,” Rivista d’Arte, X1V, 1932, p. 46. 
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2. 1460’s (Giovanni da Guaiole, et al.?): continuation of work around the crossing, half column 
and column capitals in this area. 

3a. Early 1470°s (Giovanni da Mariano): rebuilding of the old church. 

3b. 1476-1 482f. (Salvi d’Andrea): completion of the nave, erection of the last crossing pier 
(1477) and cupola (1479-1482). 

Brunelleschi at Santo Spirito. None of the Santo Spirito capitals appears to have been executed 
under Brunelleschi’s supervision. Since those which can be connected with Manetti’s activity are 
not of Brunelleschi’s late Pazzi type but rather of the San Lorenzo pattern with which Manetti 
was probably most familiar, it seems that work had simply not progressed to a point by 1446 
where Brunelleschi found it necessary to make a detailed capital model although the arrival of the 
first column in 1446 suggests that this point was almost reached. 

Manetti and Not-Manetti at Santo Spirito. Antonio Manetti has been almost universally bur- 
dened with the onus of having altered Brunelleschi’s inspiration by the addition of the exterior 
walls around the chapels. Recent opinion has been that Manetti must be responsible because there 
was nothing else to keep him busy during the time he is reported working at Santo Spirito.** Paatz 
has followed Botto” in assuming that the first three crossing piers preceded the fourth one (1477) 
by only a short time. But the documents cited by Botto do not confirm this assumption. The entry 
of July 11, 1477, speaks only of “/ultimo pilastro della tribuna.” The capitals of this final pier 
(it can only be pier p) are strikingly different from the other three which bear the Manetti imprint. 
It is difficult to assign those capitals to a period later than the 1450’s.°° The recorded erection of 
the first column in 1454 is, in itself, no indication of what, if anything, Manetti was doing at the 
church before or after this date. None of the column capitals around the crossing can be definitely 
connected with his period since Manetti did not apply the same standards as Brunelleschi. Within 
certain limits he seems to have left the design of such details to the executing stonemasons them- 
selves. Masonry work had been going up around the northern end of the church since Brunel- 
leschi’s time and the first erected column was probably followed by others, indicating that the 
vaulting stage was almost reached. There is, in short, no reason to attribute the exterior wall 
to Manetti on the mere supposition that he had nothing else to keep him occupied. 

There is only one entirely convincing piece of evidence remaining that testifies to Brunelleschi’s 
original idea, It is a piece of cornice running around the exterior of the pier and the base of the 
half-cupola of the chapel in the northern corner of the east crossing wing.”* Despite repeated 
assertions to this effect, the character of the masonry of the outer wall is not sufficiently different 
from that of the rising chapel masonry to allow any definite conclusion as to the date of the outer 
wall. It appears in the so-called “map with a chain” view of Florence, datable in the later 1470's.” 
It would seem that such an important change of plan would have been recorded in the books of 
the opera. The criticisms of Pseudo-Manetti as well as the demand of later building commissions 
that Brunelleschi’s model for the cupola be adhered to” makes this most likely. But there is no 
mention of the exterior wall in records before 1460 or after 1471. The books for the years between 


88. Paatz, v, p. 119 and particularly pp. 165-167 nn. 22-23. practical working method of the Quattrocento workshops, it 


89. Paatz, v, p. 120; C. Botto, “L’edificazione della chiesa 
di Santo Spirito in Firenze,” Rivista d’Arte, X11, 1931, p. 485. 

90. These conclusions are slightly complicated by an addi- 
tional observation. All the eight half-capitals surmounting the 
attached columns of the crossing piers (Group 1 §) are identical 
(Fig. 39). They were probably all cut at one time, perhaps 
during the brief stewardship of Giuliano Sandrini (which 
would account for their unique character) and in the expecta- 
tion that the fourth pier would also be finished shortly there- 
after. The change of architects around 1460 may have led to 
the postponement of completion of the last pier while other 
work (the exterior wall?) became primary. Considering the 


seems unlikely that the capitals of pier A-c would have been 
put in work twenty years before they seemed to be needed. 
Their style precludes a date in the 1470’s. 

g1. Stegmann-Geymiiller, of.cit., 1a, pp. 27f., fig. 1; 1b, 
pl. 19. 

92. F. Lippmann, “Der italienische Holzschnitt im XV. 
Jahrhundert,” k.-preuss. Kunstsamml., 111, 1882, pp. 
174f., Boffito-Mori, of.cit., p. 141; Paatz, v, p. 167 nn. 22 and 
32. Santo Spirito is shown complete except for the cupola. Cf. 
note 60 above. 

93. Document: C. Botto, of.cét., 1931, p. 405. 
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1460 and 1471, however, are missing. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the change of plan was 
decided on and put into execution during just those years rather than by the much abused Manetti. 

Salvi d@’Andrea’s contribution. It should be noted that the repeated stipulations made by the 
operai in the 1470’s concerning close adherence to Brunelleschi’s model need not be interpreted 
as indicating that the capitals in the nave represent more than an approximation of Brunelleschi’s 
capital conception. Our observations have again confirmed the opinion of earlier authors,”* that 
there were no models for the details to be followed. Just who may be responsible for the 
design of such details as, e.g., the plastic profilation of the chapel moldings (Fig. 43) cannot be 
answered definitely. The execution of all details throughout the building is clean and of good 
quality. 


Vill 
Santa Marta DEL Fiore: THE AEDICULAE (1439F.) 


On February 27, 1439 (st. com.), the operai of the cathedral decided that four exedrae above 
the sacristies between the larger eastern arms of the church were to be built “tonde secundum 
designum et modellum fillippj ser brunelleschj. . . .”°° Less than two weeks later, on March 8, 
the responsible committee (including, incidentally, Brunelleschi’s follower at the Spedale degli 
Innocenti, Francesco della Luna) significantly amended its previous decision by providing that 
half-columns instead of pilasters be used because the “pilastrj dicano accordarsj pit tosto alla 
forma tonda che a quella che seguita gliangholj.”°** The project seems to have been sidetracked 
during the next few years while the final touches were given to the exterior of the cupola and 
while the scaffolding for the incipient lantern was set up (1444).°’ On March 20, 1445 (st. com.), 
a contract was let by the operai to the stonemason Giovanni Piero del Tuccio “ad faciendum et 
fierj faciendum in cava carrarie duodecim medie colonne pro mectendo in tabernaculis tribune 
morte prime sacrestie altitudinis br. quinque giuste vz. fusolj marmj illius grossitiej et cum 
modellis sibj dandis per filippum ser brunelleschj lippj cum hoc quod dicte colonnas e fusolos 
faciat et fierj faciat bozatas quas debet sic perfectas facere etc... .”°* There follow provisions for 
a penalty to be forfeited if delivery and construction is not completed by May 1445. On the basis 
of this document the aedicula over the northern Sacristy (“delle Messe”) has been considered as 
completed in the year 1445.” 

Aedicula I (NE). There are six pairs of capitals to be considered (text fig. v1). The two capitals 


3 


VI. Santa Maria del Fiore, Aedicula I (NE), Schematic Plan 


94. Paatz, v, p. 163 mn. 14. Source: Vita di Brunelleschi, ed. 
Toesca, p. 72. 

95. C. v. Fabriczy, “Brunelleschiana,” Jbh, d. k.-preuss. 
Kunstsamml., XXvi11, 1907, Beiheft, p. 20. Both Paatz (111, 
p. 462 n. 103) and Heydenreich (0.cit., 1931) give the date 
as 1438. But the document date “1438 die 27% februarij” must 
be read according to the Florentine calendar and taken as 
1439, although Fabriczy did not make this clear, contrary to 
his usual practice. The documents on the immediately fol- 
lowing folia of the codex are dated 1439 with the months 


following March. 

96. C. v. Fabriczy, of.cit., 1907, p. 20. 

97. C. Guasti, La cupola di S. Maria del Fiore, Florence, 
1857, docs. 273, 274, 276. 

98. C. v. Fabriczy, of.cit., 1907, p. 20: with special note 
“st. com. 1445.” Heydenreich (and after him, Paatz) have 
brought the wrong date, 1444, into the modern literature 
(L. H. Heydenreich, of.cit., 1931, p. 143 Paatz, 111, pp. 334, 
463 n. 103); cf. Fabriczy 1892, p. 137. 

99. Cf. preceding note. 
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of each pair are identical in each case. Some are modern replacements fashioned after the worn 
out capitals. Pair 2 (Figs. 47, 48) has a striking resemblance to the Brunelleschi capitals at the 
Pazzi Chapel. The handling of the foliage is similar. The upper central leaf is connected to the 
lower row by a thin incision. Sickle-shaped incisions mark the leaf surface. The stalks and their crest 
leaves are comparable. The leaf as a whole, however, consists of fewer units and the large leaf grow- 
ing up under the corner volutes strikes an unusual note. In contrast to the Pazzi capitals, the volutes 
are merged as in Brunelleschi’s earlier capitals. In other respects they reveal the soft handling of his 
late capitals. We may be dealing with capitals executed before Brunelleschi’s death and according 
to his model. Since their date can hardly be before 1445 they furnish a convincing demonstration 
for our late dating of the Pazzi capitals.*” 

With pair 3 (Fig. 49) variations begin. These two capitals are substantially identical with 
pair 2 except for one detail: the vertical incision on the center section of the leaves is missing. 
Pair 4 is harder, more metallic in all details. Pairs 1, 5 (Fig. 50), and 6 (partly modern restora- 
tions) are similar to Pair 4 with minor variations. 

It is not easy to draw clear-cut conclusions from this evidence. Pair 2 and perhaps pair 3 may 
have been executed during Brunelleschi’s lifetime, or, at least, according to his model. The others 
belong in the 1450’s. Already Fabriczy was of the opinion that the copiously ornated cornice over 
the imposts was not Brunelleschi’s but belonged to a later period.” Construction of the tribunettes 
may have been postponed in 1445 for a number of reasons. The lantern scaffolding was being 
erected at this time and actual work on the lantern itself probably began shortly thereafter, well 
in advance of the formal ceremony of laying the cornerstone performed by S. Antoninus in March 
1446." The danger of falling stones and debris from above probably made continuation of work 
on the aediculas dangerous both to workers and to the expensive sculptural membering and it is 
likely that nothing further was done there until after the lantern was substantially completed in 
the late 1450’s under Manetti’s tenure. The consecration of the lantern itself took place on 
April 23, 1461,” shortly after Bernardo Rossellino became capomaestro.’ Rossellino, who was 
also engaged at that time on the grandiose constructions of Pius II in Pienza, had few important 
tasks left at the cathedral. Manetti probably completed the first and second (SE) aedicula whose 
capitals, while again differing in details from pair to pair, are, on the whole, similar in type 
and handling to the later capitals of the first (Fig. 51). The capitals of the two NW and SW 
aediculae reveal a third and last building phase (Fig. 60), probably under Rossellino in the 
early 


IX 
SaGREsTIA VECCHIA LANTERN, SAN Lorenzo (1428) 


It is surprising that the lantern of the only building unit surely completed by Brunelleschi (its 
fluted dome is inscribed 1428) has found so little discussion in the Brunelleschi literature. This 
may be due in part to the fact that it is now difficult to find a standpoint from which the Jantern can 
be easily seen. From the east, i.e., from the upper gallery of the cloister, it is partly visible, partly 
hidden behind the Laurentian library to the left (Fig. 30). From the west the only viewpoint 
is within the narrow court left between the Cappella de’ Principi, part of the Laurenziana and 


100. M. Gosebruch believes that the indicated capitals are 104. Dates and documents concerning Rossellino: C. v. 
based on Brunelleschi models without, however, accepting my Fabriczy, “Bernardo Rossellino,” Jbh. d. k.-preuss. Kunst- 
late dating of the Pazzi capitals. samml., XX1, 1900, pp. 33f., 99f. 

' 101. Fabriczy 1892, p. 137. 105. L. H. Heydenreich (o0f.cit., 1931, p. 26) gives an 


102. Antoninus became archbishop of Florence on March excellent description of Rossellino’s capital style: sharp and 
13, 1446 (st. com.). Cf. C. Guasti, La cupola di S. Maria pointed details, deep undercutting, contrasting effects. This 


del Fiore ..., p. 201. is characteristic of the 1460’s in general. 
103. C. Guasti, op.cit., doc. 315. 
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surrounding buildings. Later additions to the complex have destroyed the architectural effect 
planned by Brunelleschi. 

The lantern (Figs. 53, 54) consists of six Corinthian columns, a circular architrave set directly 
on the capitals without imposts and a dome with spiral fluting. A balustrade of Ionic colonnettes 
surrounds the lantern. The last major restoration of the Sacristy took place under the supervision 
of Prof. Sanpaolesi*** and included a complete renewal of the lantern. The original dome now 
lies in a corner of the upper gallery of the cloister. The present state is a meticulous copy after all 
original parts including the capitals. 

These capitals (Fig. 55) represent a rather unexpected and previously unnoted aspect of 
Brunelleschi’s manner: the leaves are of the stylized unribbed type, often found in antique and 
mediaeval capitals. Stalk leaves, volutes, and abacus blossom are simplified versions of the capitals in 
the Sacristy interior. The appearance of this capital type here may have a practical reason: the lantern 
capitals were at no time intended for close view and obviously, greater details imply greater 
expenditures. 


x 
CAPPELLA Pazzi: LANTERN 


The fragments of the original lantern remaining after the late nineteenth century restoration of 
the lantern of the Pazzi Chapel now lie outside of the Refectorium (now Museo dell’Opera) in 
the first cloister of Santa Croce (Fig. 56). There are two hewn-off capitals, a colonnette with 
capital cut out of one piece and the Pazzi arms. That these capitals were formerly part of the 
Pazzi Chapel lantern is confirmed by an old photograph of the chapel (Brogi no. 8603). They 
are composite capitals with a ring of rather primitive acanthus leaves encircling a wide-rimmed 
calathos from which spring smooth volutes carrying an abacus with flower. The execution is un- 
imaginative and poor. The style of the volutes and the flower is reminiscent of capitals on aedicula 
tv (NW) of the cathedral (Fig. 52). The capital could date from the same period (1460's), 
allowing an approximate estimation of the date of the upper parts of the chapel. 

While the aspect of the Pazzi lantern has changed considerably in the various views of the 
chapel through the centuries,’ the present lantern bears a curious similarity to the Old Sacristy 
lantern. This similarity is probably the result of a fawx pas in restoration. It seems that the Sacristy 
lantern was copied, perhaps on the fairly sound assumption that the model was “genuine Brunel- 
leschi.” However, the dome with spiral fluting of the Sacristy may have iconographical significance. 
The reference is to the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem, with special meaning within the context of 
the San Lorenzo Sacristy as “mausoleum”*”* of the Medici family. The Pazzi Chapel was intended 


as part chapter house, part family memorial, but never, as far as is known, as burial chapel and 
none of the Pazzi is buried there. 


Studied exhaustively and in conjunction with all other available evidence, Brunelleschi’s capitals 
serve to clarify the sources of his style, his essential aesthetic intention, problematic aspects of 
building history in his projects and Early Renaissance architecture in Florence in general. While 
a certain time lapse between the carving of a capital and its erection in a building must always be 


106. Best scale renderings: P. Sanpaolesi, Brunelleschi e view of the chapel before restoration. Cf. Arte e Storia, 
Donatello ... , figs 72-74. XVIII, 1899, pp. 55, 143; also M. L. Thompson, “A Note on 
107. A little known pen and wash view of Florence seen the Pazzi Chapel,” Marsyas, v1, 1953, pp. 70f. 
from the Oltrarno, done about 1650 by Claude Lorrain (Dres- 108. I owe the suggestion concerning the cupola to Pro- 
den, Gemildegalerie) shows the Pazzi cupola substantially in fessor Krautheimer’s great knowledge of things iconographic 
the form it is today, but with the lantern as it was before and early Christian. Cf. also H. Kauffmann, Donatello, Berlin, 
restoration with a conical tile roof. Alinari Photo 2168 is a 1935, pp. 85f. 
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considered, the practical working method of Quattrocento workshops makes cautious chronological 


deductions possible. 


As a method, these capital studies point the way to further investigations along similar lines. 
If such investigations contribute to the resolution of yet unsolved problems in Early Renaissance 
and other architecture, this study will have served beyond its primary purpose. 


APPENDIX 


Excerpts from the Pazzi Tax Declarations for 
1430, 1433, 1442 and 1446" 
(Archivio di Stato, Portate al Catasto, Anno 1430, 
Quart. S. Giovanni, Gonfal. Chiave, t. 385, p. 2v) 
. . . In ghuglielmo mio figluolo feci iscrivere di 
danari chio avevo in sul monte fj. 2262 ss. 19 d. 9 di 
monte chomune l’anno 1429 sotto chierta chondizione. 
In Piero mio figluolo fecj iscrivere per simile modo 
fj. 2000 di monte chomune. 
(Loc.cit., anno 1433, t. 478, p. 17v) 
... Et in piero d’andrea in monte comune fj. 2000 
Et in andrea di monte commune fj. 9263.11.10 
Et in andrea di monte commune fj. 1858.10 
(These three amounts are crossed out with the marginal 


. comment: posto poj condizionato. Three further out- 


standing loans to the state follow, then, p. 18v) 

. » « poj ch’ebbj la detta scritta adi 31 di maggio. 
tramutatj in me medesimo di monte commune f. 11120 
(sum of 2 and 3) cherano scrittj in me in 2 partite: 
eppiu ff. . . . che anno di paghe sostenute e piu f. 2 
m[ille] di monte chommune chera in piero colla con- 
dizione che sidimostrera i quali non credi deone esser 
achatastatj perche in tuto come sivede mene sono 
spotestate della rendita di 6 anni e di non ne potere fare 
alchuna chosa, ne pel detto tempo ne per inanzi (last 
three words crossed out) di dett] 6 anni e questo e 
perfare el chapitolo e chapella nella chiesa econvento 
disanta + come 4 anni fa mobrighai difare, aglioperai 
della detta opera disanta ++ charta permano dis[er |] 
tomaso daghanbassi apena deff. mille |, come si fara fare 
della detta condizione, messa sopra dettj da[ nari] edella 
detta obrighazione fatta agli operaj. 

(Loc.cit., anno 1442, t. 626, p. 192/247) 

. . . fj. 12000 dimonte comune obrighansi le paghe 
insino digienaio passato p(er) 6 annj al chapitolo in 
santa + . 

(Loc.cit., anno 1446, t. 682, p. g16v, Portata of Piero 
di Pazzi) 

. .. E piu resta in sul monte innome di messer andrea 
fj. 16 mille a (sic) quali sono chondizionati per piu 
annj anchora per la spesa del chapitolo di santa + del 
muramento equalj non che perora ciposino giovare 
mentre dura el muramento vabiamo oltra queglj arogere 
di nostra borsa piu centinaia di fj lanno perviene ame 
la 1/3 parte. 


109. The text given follows Fabriczy’s transcription (Fa- 
briczy 1892, pp. 215f.). The comments are Fabriczy’s trans- 
lated from German. I have checked Fabriczy’s transcription 
against the originals and found his reading correct with one 
unimportant exception: in the last line of the 1433 document 
the reading should be “adetti operaj.” In the next to last line 


E piu vi fj 500 scritti in nome di mona chaterina 
nostra madre equalj sono chondizionati nel chapitolo 
detto sul monte comune. 

The tax declarations of the other two brothers, An- 
tonio and Jacopo, are of similar tenor. 

Andrea di Pazzi’s tax declaration of 1433 is ambigu- 
ous on several important points. Del Badia was of the 
opinion that the amount appropriated for Santa Croce 
in 1433 was only the interest (calculated at four per 
cent) on the 2,000 florins previously (1430) held in 
the name of Piero di Pazzi and then transferred to 
Andrea’s name with some other unit amounts.’ 
Fabriczy,'*" while admitting that either interpretation 
is possible from the text, believed that all three amounts 
listed by Andrea and totaling over 13,000 florins were 
assigned for the chapter house in 1429-1430. 

Fabriczy presents a number of arguments for his 
assumption: 1) 1,000 florins would be too high a 
penalty if the amount involved was only the interest 
(at four per cent) on 2,000 florins over a six-year 
period, i.e., 480 florins; 2) that with 80 florins a year 
little could have been completed by 1443 when the 
work is known to have been in progress, and further 3) 
that since 12,000 florins were assigned in 1442 and 
this sum raised to 16,000 florins in Andrea’s testament 
in 1445, therefore the appropriations for the years 
1430-1436 as well as for 1436-1442 (for which there 
is no record at all) were probably in like figures. 

These arguments leave room for doubt. The evidence 
of the capitals and of the work probably completed by 
1446 allows us to reconsider Fabriczy’s interpretation 
of the documents. 

The penalty provisions in contracts of the period 
were intended to define the obligation of co-signers in 
case of default by the signatory and are usually equal 
to or slightly in excess of the value of the contract. For 
example, Ghiberti received a total of 462 florins plus 
expenses for material for his St. Matthew while the 
default penalty in his contract of 1419 with the 
Bankers’ Guild was 500 florins plus damages. The 
contract of 1422 for the St. Matthew niche allotted to 
the stonemasons Jacopo di Corso and Giovanni di 
Niccoli, involving marble provided by the guild plus 
a cash payment of 75 florins, includes a provision for 
a default penalty of 100 florins “con refacimento di 
danno et spesa.”*** In the case of the Pazzi contract 


of this document the reading is probably “fara fede” instead 
of “fara fare.” 

110. Cf, note 77. 

111, Cf, note 71. 

112. A. Doren, Das Aktenbuch fiir Ghibertis Mattheus 
Statue ..., pp. 46f. 
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with the monks of Santa Croce, the default penalty was 
probably not based on the annual appropriation, but on 
the total value of the donation over a twelve-year period. 
The sum of 1,000 florins would be just a little more 
than 960 florins or the income at four per cent on 2,000 
florins over a twelve-year period as apparently intended 
when the original contract was drawn. The 1,000 florin 
penalty is actually a good indication of the value of the 
original contract, of its stipulated duration (12 years) 
and the probable date of inception (1429-1430). This 
date appears from Andrea’s tax declaration and explains 
the renewal of 1442. 

If the interest on about 12,000 florins or 480 florins 
had been available in each year from 1430 to 1446, a 
total of 7,690 florins would have been spent during this 
period without completing the project. Assuming that 
Brunelleschi drew 100 florins per year as capomaestro, 
his annual salary while working on the cupola of Santa 
Maria del Fiore,*** there would still remain a sum of 
over 6,000 florins. 

Some prices for stonemasonry done for San Lorenzo 
after 1442 are quoted in the Medici account book dis- 
cussed above. Carving a capital cost 70 lire (4 lire = 1 
florin); two pieces of architrave, 14 lire; two pieces 


113. C. Guasti, La cupola ..., docs. 77-96. Prof. and Mrs. 
R. de Roover, Boston, were good enough to review my inter- 
pretation of the Pazzi tax declarations. 

114. It might be argued, of course, that models or designs 
for the Pazzi capitals date from the early 1430’s, no matter 
when they were put into execution. But Brunelleschi’s pro- 
cedure elsewhere, e.g., at San Lorenzo, Santo Spirito, the 
Innocenti, the Aediculae or the lantern of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, makes this very unlikely. If models were made at all, it 
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of frieze, 48 lire, the large crossing arches, 140 lire, etc. 
With such prices it would seem that the expenditure of 
480 florins annually for four years (i.e., four per cent of 
12,000 florins per year from 1442 to 1446) would 
have been sufficient to account for the expenses of both 
labor and material expended on the parts actually com- 
pleted at the Pazzi Chapel by 1446. Since the tax 
declaration of 1442 specifically confirms that this 
amount was available between 1442 and 1448, it seems 
probable that the major part of the work done before 
1446 fell into just the four preceding years. That would 
also explain the “late” character of the architectural 
detail.*** 

Eighty florins per year between 1430 and 1436 
would have been sufficient to cover any previous work. 
There may have been no funds whatever assigned after 


the first six-year period. The reading of the 1433 


declaration “‘ne pel detto tempo ne per innanzi di dettj 
6 anni” with the words “‘ne per innanzi’” crossed out, 
suggests that the contract was up for reconsideration 
after the first six-year period and there were doubts in 
Andrea’s mind in 1433 whether the donation would be 
extended beyond 1436. 


was just before the pieces were actually needed. An indication 
of the “up-to-date” character of Brunelleschi’s details is given 
by his later capitals in the transept of San Lorenzo (see above). 
Though following his earlier type, they bear a clear relation- 
ship in handling to the Pazzi capitals. The aedicula capitals 
(Figs. 47-49), which cannot date before 1439 and probably 
not before 1445-1446, are most closely related to the Pazzi 
capitals in type and handling and convincing evidence of the 
late date of this whole group. 
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“LE ROI A LA CIASSE” 


JULIUS S. HELD 


1TH the Mona Lisa, the Sistine Madonna, and the Nightwatch, the portrait of Charles I 

in the Louvre belongs to that handful of pictures with which virtually everybody is 

familiar (Fig. 1).’ It has been reproduced endlessly, from the engravings of the late 
eighteenth century to the halftones of modern school books. It appears with the same monotonous 
regularity in treatises on the history of England as in books on Flemish art. Charles Sterling 
called it, with a polite bow to Fromentin, “perhaps the most beautiful portrait by Van Dyck,” 
and Mme Bouchot-Saupique spoke of it as “une des plus parfaites expressions de la peinture de 
toute une époche.”* One should certainly expect that all the aspects of the picture had been 
thoroughly explored and that little is left for the modern critic except to share in the universal 
admiration which the portrait seems always, and deservedly, to have enjoyed. 

Surprisingly, the literature on this famous work is rather skimpy. Although the picture has 
been described many times, these descriptions, by and large, are brief and sometimes misleading, 
and there are some questions that have never been asked at all. 

In the present study I want to discuss some aspects of the interpretation of the work, to make 
suggestions as to its meaning and possible sources, and to indicate tentatively what may have 
been the reasons for its enduring popularity. No new contribution will be made to its date, gen- 
erally accepted as 1635. No new finds have been made in archives. The considerable effect which 
the picture has had on contemporary and later artists such as Dobson, Sustermans, Quellinus, 
Carrefio, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Goya, C. W. Peale, and even Prud’hon would form the theme 


of a separate and different investigation. 


1. Louvre, no. 1967 (Inc. no. 1236). Canvas, 272 x 212 cm. 
Inscribed on a stone at the lower right (Figs. 1a and 1b): 
CAROLVS * I * REX * /MAGNZ BRIT * /ANNIZ * &C and A * VAN 
piicK * F. Ex coll: Comtesse de Verrue; Marquis de Lassay; 
Comte de La Guiche; Madame du Barry; King Louis XVI 
(1775). According to Mme Jacqueline Bouchot-Saupique (La 
peinture flamande du XVIle siécle au Musée du Louvre, 
Brussels, 1947, p. 70) there exist more than thirty copies of 
this work. It was engraved by Robert Strange in 1782 (and 
rendered in many unimportant engravings and wood-engrav- 
ings afterwards). Strange’s engraving bears the following 
text: “Carolo 1.™° MAGNAE BRITTANNIAE REGI, &c. / Jacobus 
Hamiltonius, Marchio ab Hamilton, Sacri Stabuli Comes, 
adstat./E Tabula Antonii Vandiick Equitis, 8 pedes et 9 
digitos alta, 6 pedes et 10 digitos lata, in Pinacotheca Regis 
Christianissimi conservata. Antonius Vandijck Eques pinxit. 
Robertus Strange delin.t atque sculpsit A.D. 1782.” As far as 
I can see, Strange is the first source to identify the equerry with 
the Duke of Hamilton. On his authority virtually all writers 
have accepted this identification. Only Paul G. Konody and 
Maurice W. Brockwell (The Louvre, London, 1905) identi- 
fied the equerry with M. de Saint-Antoine. This view is clearly 
untenable since the attendant in the Louvre portrait is obviously 
a different person from de Saint-Antoine whom Van Dyck 
portrayed in an equestrian portrait of the same kind at Windsor 
(G. Gliick, Van Dyck, Stuttgart-Berlin-London, 1931, p. 
372). The identification of the equerry with Hamilton, how- 
ever, is also open to serious doubt. James Hamilton, First Duke 
of Hamilton (1606-1649), was one of the great nobles of 
Charles’ reign and heir to the throne of Scotland. Though he 


was closely allied with Charles from childhood, it is highly 
unlikely that he would have been included in a portrait of the 
king in the role of an equerry. It is true that in 1628, upon 
the death of Buckingham, he was appointed Master of the 
Horse (as well as gentleman of the bedchamber and a privy 
councillor). The Master of the Horse, far from being charged 
with holding the horse for the king on an outing, is actually 
“the third great officer in the British court. He has the manage- 
ment of all the royal stables and breed horses, with authority 
over all the equerries and pages, coachmen, footmen, grooms, 
etc. In state cavalcades he rides next to the sovereign” (The 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, v, New York, 1906). 
There is not the slightest indication of high rank in Van Dyck’s 
painting in the figure behind the king, indeed, half hidden by 
the King’s horse. Furthermore, there is no compelling physiog- 
nomic likeness between the equerry in Van Dyck’s painting and 
the features of Hamilton as we know them from D. Mijtens’ 
portrait of 1629 in the National Gallery at Edinburgh (H. 
Gerson, Van Geertgen tot Frans Hals, Amsterdam, 1950, fig. 
160) and Van Dyck’s portrait in Hamilton Palace (Gliick, 
loc.cit., p. 463). Despite Strange’s explicit statement, I believe 
the identification of the equerry with Hamilton must be 
abandoned. For the time being, both the equerry and the page 
who carried the king’s cloak must remain anonymous. (Charles 
Sterling informed me in a letter that he, too, has come to this 
conclusion. He also kindly supplied me with photos of the 
inscriptions. ) 

2. Catalogue of the Exhibition “Rubens et son temps,” 
Paris, Musée de l’Orangerie, 1936, no. 31, pp. 57-58. 

3. Op.cit., p. 70. 
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W. H. Carpenter was the first to identify the painting with one called “Le Roi 4 la Ciasse” 
and listed in a memorandum of 1638, presumably drawn up by Van Dyck himself.* Although 
this identification has never been formally challenged, it has not been accepted by ail writers. 
Charles Blanc makes no reference to it;*° he describes Charles as “promenading in the woods.” 
Guiffrey quotes the title but then goes on speaking of “the elegant simplicity of everyday dress.” 
Fromentin, Heidrich, Friedlander, Delen, Robb, Waterhouse, and Baldass completely ignored 
the old title,’ as do most authors of books and catalogues on the collections of the Louvre.’ M. 
Rooses put the words “Le Roi a la Ciasse” into quotation marks and parentheses,” thus indicating 
that he considered it a traditional label without serious significance. Michiels was the first to make 
use of the identification suggested by Carpenter, and his description, one of the longest in the 
literature, deserves to be quoted in full: 


It appears as if the monarch had lost his way during the hunt and, tired from a long ride, and not knowing 
where he was, dismounted from his horse. ‘Iwo pages behind him hold the noble beast. The trees at the 
edge of the forest spread their shadows over the group. In the distance one sees the waves of a tranquil sea 
and a boat that moves away with full sails. ‘The features of the hapless monarch express the moral weakness 
and the martial courage which formed in him such an interesting mixture. He looks at the beholder in an 
exquisite attitude, the right hand resting on the pommel of a large cane, the left hand on his hip. One might 
say that the artist foresaw the flight of the monarch and the hours of anguish which he had to pass at the shore 
of the Channel searching with his eyes for a vessel of rescue which could take him to France. Alas! the 
winds carry away that last hope. The sails become smaller and will soon disappear in the haze of the horizon.*® 


With the last passage Michiels alluded to an eighteenth century opinion according to which the 
Louvre canvas illustrates the flight of Charles I. In the print of the painting that accompanies a 
chapter in F. A. David’s Histoire d’Angleterre, the picture is actually entitled “Charles I. se 
sauve d’Amptoncourt.”” Realizing that it was hardly possible for Van Dyck, who had died in 
1641, to depict an event that took place in 1647, Michiels admitted that the old view had been 
erroneous. Yet he evidently could not free himself from sentimental associations caused by his 
knowledge of the later events of the King’s life. 

A reference to the King’s fate indeed is one of the leitmotifs in descriptions of the Louvre 
canvas. Charles Blanc had struck this note when he said of his promenading gentleman that he 
carried with himself “sa mauvaise fortune et ses réveries,”’* a mood extending to the horse 
which “Voeil morne et la téte penchée semble se conformer a sa triste pensée.” Even the old 


4. William Hookham Carpenter, Mémoires et documents 
inédits sur Antoine van Dyck ..., Antwerp, 1845 (translated 
by Louis Hymans) pp. 66-67. While it is generally assumed 
that it was the king himself who crossed out Van Dyck’s 
valuation of £200 and instead wrote £100 on the margin, 
Margaret Goldsmith (The Wandering Portrait, London, 1954, 
Pp. 39) avers that the corrections show the hand of Bishop 
Juxon, the Lord Treasurer. 

5. Charles Blanc, Histoire des peintres de toutes les écoles, 
Ecole flamande, Paris, 1868, “Antoine van Dyck,” p. 16. 
Needless to say, all earlier discussions of the portrait—as for 
instance that of John Smith, Catalogue Raisonné, 111, London, 
1831, p. 39—make no reference to hunting at all. 

6. Jules Guiffrey, Sir Anthony van Dyck, London, 1896, 
PP- 193-197. 

7. E. Fromentin, Les peintres d’autrefois, Paris, 1876, p. 
141; Ernst Heidrich, Viamische Malerei, Jena, 1913, p. 753 
Max J. Friedlander, Die niederlandischen Maler des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts, Berlin, 1923, p. 322, no. 129; A. J. J. Delen, 
Antoon van Dijck, Antwerp, 1947, p. 54; D. M. Robb, The 
Harper History of Painting, New York, 1951, p. 509; E. 
Waterhouse, Painting in Britain, London, 1953, p. 48; L. 
Baldass, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, L, 1957, p. 270. 

8. Armand Dayot, Le Musée du Louvre, Paris, 1912; 


Louis Demonts, Catalogue des peintures, 111, Ecoles flamande, 
hollandaise, allemande et anglaise, Paris, 1922, p. 6; Eduard 
Michel, La peinture au Musée du Louvre, Paris, n.d., pp. 90- 
95; Georges Lafenestre, Le Louvre, Paris [1947], 1, p. 273 
R. Huyghe, Art Treasures of the Louvre, New York, 1951, 
p- 162. 

9. Max Rooses, Art im Flanders, New York, 1914, p. 231 
(fig. 429). 

10. Alfred Michiels, Histoire de la peinture fldmande, vit, 
Paris, 1869, pp. 349-350. Large sections of this description 
were taken over verbatim by Michiels in his book on Van 
Dyck, first published in 1880 (2nd ed., 1882, p. 390). He 
eliminated, however, the sentence beginning “The features of 
the hapless monarch . . .” and inserted instead the following: 
“Les traits du malheureux souverain ont une expression re- 
marquable de mauvaise humeur; dans son dépit, son oeil reste 
froid, morne, sans éclair de la haine et des fortes résolutions: 
il souffre, il souffrira encore... , il ne se vengera pas!” And 
after the sentence that ends “the left hand on his hip” (“la 
main gauche sur la hanche”) he mentions the horse: “Son 
cheval, la téte basse, gratte du pied la terre avec impatience.” 

11. Vol. 11, Paris, 1786, p. 141, pl. XXVIII. 

12. See note 5. 
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notion of Charles’ flight echoed in Blanc’s text when he spoke of the ship which approaches the 
shore “comme pour emmener un fugitif.” (In his description of the Windsor portrait Blanc 
described Charles’ face “serious and melancholy as always” and continued: “I do not know if 
the knowledge of history contributes to it, but one is persuaded to distinguish in the pallid features 
of this prince harbingers of his tragic destinies.”)** Louis Gillet found Charles’ expression in 
the Louvre painting both “rayonnante et triste.”"* E. Schaeffer, though taking a stand against 
romantic extremes, felt nevertheless that the King looks “mit nachdenklicher Melancholie in die 
abendliche Landschaft.”** Gliick, too, describes Charles as looking out from the picture “mit 
fast trauriger Miene.””*® For Fierens-Gevaert Charles was a “souverain nostalgique,””” and Delen 
climaxed it all when he said: “Ces yeux tristes et ces levres minces et austéres disent tout le mystére 
de l’angoisse dévorante, du sombre préssentiment dans |’4me de ce roi fastueux mais malheureux 
qui bientét [!] devrait expier sa faiblesse par la mort.””* 

The “gloomy” school of interpretation of the Louvre canvas (and occasionally of other por- 
traits of Charles by Van Dyck) is too persistent a phenomenon not to require an explanation. 
Delen’s phrase “ces yeux tristes,” indeed, is strangely reminiscent of a famous line in Robert 
Browning’s Strafford (11, 2) where Charles is described as “the man with the mild voice and the 
mournful eyes.” Browning’s image of the physical make-up of the King was probably derived 
from many portraits, the one in the Louvre surely among them; yet it is more than likely that 
he visualized him with “mournful eyes” because his mind was conditioned by two factors: One 
was the pervasive tendency of Romantic poetry and art to see a special beauty, if not a mark of 
distinction, in a melancholy bearing. Géricault’s melancholy artist (Paris) and Delacroix’s troubled 
Michelangelo (Montpellier) are as characteristic for this trend as Byron’s Sardanapalus or Matthew 
Arnold’s Empedocles on Etna.** The second factor, bearing more specifically on the theme of 
Van Dyck’s portrait, was the revival of a tendency to stress Charles as a tragic figure. 

It may be useful to remember that from the moment of his trial and execution Charles had 
been portrayed in diametrically opposed patterns. Those who were in sympathy with the Com- 
monwealth referred to him as a tyrant who had fully deserved his fate. But to those who felt 
that monarchy was the only guaranty of a lawful government and who abhorred democracy, he 
became the “Royal Martyr” (or the “blessed,” or “glorious” one) and his execution—in the 
often repeated words of Edward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon—the “execrable murder.”” 
Five churches were dedicated to “King Charles the Martyr,” and, in December 1660, Parlia- 
ment passed a bill ordering the annual observation of his death as a day of fasting and penance.” 


13. Blanc, op.cit., p. 14. 

14. Louis Gillet, La peinture, XVIle et XVIIle siécles, 
Paris, 1913, Pp. 100. 

15. Emil Schaeffer, Van Dyck, Stuttgart, 1909, p. xxxii. 

16. Gustav Gliick, Joc.cit., pp. xliii-xliv. 

17. H. Fierens-Gevaert, Van Dyck, Paris (n.d.), p. 94. 

18. Loc.cit., p. 54. It is significant for this trend of interpre- 
tation that Max Rooses, who, in marked contrast to other 
nineteenth century scholars, describes Charles in the Louvre 
portrait as a “prince aimable, heureux et frivole”! (Les 
chefs-d’oeuvres de la peinture de 1400 a@ 1800, Paris [n.d.] 
I, p. 53), could not help introducing a “sad” interpretation 
into his analysis of the equestrian portrait of Charles, now in 
the National Gallery. Perhaps under the influence of Blanc’s 
description of the Windsor portrait, cited above, he says that 
Charles “seems to turn his large listless eyes instinctively 
towards heaven with a tired and melancholy expression as if 
he were reading in the clouds his fateful end” (Geschiedenis 
der antwerpsche Schilderschool, Ghent, 1879, p. 480). Pol de 
Mont, finally, speaks of “les enfants mélancoliques du roi” with 
references to the portraits by Van Dyck of Charles’ children 
(Antoine van Dyck, Haarlem [1906], Introduction). To him, 


however, almost all of Van Dyck’s figures appear melancholy 
(“Quelle mélancolie dans les traits de tous ces visages”) but 
it is a “mélancolique souriante” which makes him think of 
Alfred de Musset and Heinrich Heine. 

19. See also note 18. 

20. Edward, Earl of Clarendon, The History of the Re- 
bellion and Civil Wars in England, Oxford, 1826, VI, pp. 
235-236. For the strong religious aspect of this worship of 
Charles’ memory see, for instance, Luke Milbourne’s Sermon 
preached at the Parish-Church of St. Ethelberga’s in 1719 on 
the anniversary of Charles’? death which begins thus: “The 
Day is now return’d which has been set apart for many Years 
by Publick Authority, in which Three guilty Nations should 
in a more eminent manner humble Themselves before Almighty 
God, the terrible Avenger of the Blood that, next to the 
Crucifixion of the incarnate Son of God, the Sun ever look’d 
on, the impious Murder of Charles the First, once the lawful 
Sovereign of these Kingdoms, of precious and ever Blessed 
Memory.” Luke Milbourne, Ignorance and Folly put to 
Silence . . . , London, 1719. 

21. J. G. Muddiman, Trial of King Charles the First, 
Edinburgh and London [1928], pp. 188-189. 
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The services of the day were printed in the book of Common Prayer where they remained until 
1859. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century the controversy had quieted down, but in the 
early nineteenth there was a strong revival of interest in the problems of the English revolution 
and the figure of Charles I. Various factors combined in this development. One was evidently 
the French Revolution, which again posed the problem of royal absolutism and popular repre- 
sentation, and in which again a legitimate monarch had been executed. One of the leading 


‘ historians, and eventually a most powerful politician, Francois Guizot (1787-1874), whose father 


also had been a victim of the guillotine, published the first two volumes of his Histoire de la 
Révolution d’Angleterre in 1826-1827. In his preface he frequently coupled the two revolu- 
tions, discussing their similarities and differences and summing up with the significant statement 
“that the first would never have been thoroughly understood had not the second taken place.”” 
Although aiming at an objective view, his basically conservative attitude (which after 1830 made 
him “the most determined foe of democracy”)* is easily noticed in his account. He strongly 
attacks Brodie, the author of a History of the British Empire, who “fully participates in all the 
prejudices, distrust, and anger of the bitterest puritans . . . while, to the faults and crimes of 
his party, he is wholly blind.”** Guizot’s detailed and often moving account of Charles’ ordeals, 
trial, and death quickly became the standard text for Continental as well as English readers.” 

Two years after Guizot’s book there appeared the first volume of a five-volume biography of 
Charles I by Isaac D’Israeli, the father of the future Prime Minister.** D’Israeli, too, criticizes 
earlier historians unfriendly to Charles, among them Brodie (“a Scotch covenanter”) and Mrs. 
Macauley (“a commonwealth lady”) whose History of England had appeared in the years 
between 1763 and 1783 and had been partially translated into French by Mirabeau. For D’ Israeli, 
Charles is a figure of tragic dimensions, comparable to the classical Oedipus.** There is more 
than rhetoric in his words when he sums up his introduction by saying: “Humiliated by fortune, 
beneath the humblest of his people, the King himself remained unchanged; and whether we come 
to reproach, or to sympathise, something of pity and terror must blend with the story of a 
noble mind wrestling with unconquerable fate.””* 

In 1813 the remains of Charles I were discovered in the tomb of Henry VIII in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. An account of this discovery was written on April 11 by Sir Henry Halford, 
the distinguished physician, and published in 1831; the New York Mirror of October 22, 
1831, reprinted the text with a woodcut of the King’s head, under the heading “Curious Discov- 


‘ eries.” Although the corpse was immediately reinterred, a lock from Charles’ head was sent like 


a “relic” to Sir Walter Scott who placed it in his “musaeum.”** The discovery of Charles’ body 
too, may have contributed to bringing back into focus the pathetic end of the Stuart prince. 

For the revival in some quarters of the old cult of Charles I, credit must be given to the growth 
of.a historic Romanticism closely associated with the conservative trends of the age. Scott himself, 
though not sympathetic to Charles, had helped to make the age of the cavaliers appealing to the 


22. F. Guizot, History of the English Revolution of 1640, 
translated by William Hazlitt, New York, 1846, p. xv. 

23. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, New York, 
1910, XII, p. 706. 

24. Edinburgh, 1822, p. xxii. 

25. It is highly characteristic of Guizot’s increasing con- 
servativism that the relative objectivity of his attitude towards 


the English Revolution and Charles’ execution gives way to 
a strongly partisan view in his Discours sur Phistoire de la 
révolution d’Angleterre, of January 1841, published in the 


1850 edition of his History of the English Revolution. On 
p. 35 of that Discours we find this revealing passage: “Et ce 
qu’on n’ett osé tenter contre le moindre des Anglais, on le 
faisait contre le roi d’Angleterre, contre le chef supréme de 


l’Eglise comme de Etat, contre le représentant et le symbole 
de l’autorité, de ordre, de la loi, de la justice, de tout ce qui, 
dans la société des hommes touche a la limite et réveille lidée 
des attributs de Dieu!” 

26. I. d’Israeli, Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles the First, King of England, London, 1828-1831. 

24. Vy 472. 

28. Ibid., 1, p. 7. 

29. The report was reprinted in Sir Henry Halford’s Essays 
and Orations, London, 1842, p. 333. 

30. H. J. C. Grierson, The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 
London, 1932, III, p. 264. The letter is dated May 3, 1813, 
and is addressed to Scott’s daughter. 
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. British School, Portrait of Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales (1603) 


New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


2. G. B. Moroni, Portrait of a Man in: Armor (1563) 
New York, Samuel H. Kress Collection 
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4. The Breaking Up of the Deer (Woodcut from the 1611 edition of 
Turbervile’s Booke of Hunting) 
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5. Van Dyck, Drawing of Horses. Chatsworth House, Sketchbook 6. Rubens, Emperor Constantine (detail from Roma Triumphans, sketch) 
The Hague, Mauritshuis 


7. Endymion Sarcophagus (after Robert), Rome, Palazzo Rospigliosi 
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imagination (George Borrow called it later the “Jacobite Nonsense” of Scott). Plays about 
Charles had occasionally been written before, but in the early nineteenth century there was a 
sudden outburst of such dramatizations.”* In 1818 Shelley began to think about a play on Charles 
I, but he left only a fragment when he died in 1822. In 1828 a tragedy about Charles was written 
by E. Cobham and two years later a German, E. Kaiser, also wrote a Trauerspiel with Charles 
as hero. This was followed in 1834 by a “historical tragedy” about Charles by Mrs. M. R. 
Mitford, in 1840 by another German T'rauerspiel by Frans Bermoth, and in 1846 by the Reverend 
Archer T. Gurney’s play King Charles the First. If we add to these Browning’s Strafford, first 
produced in 1837, we find that in the space of twenty-two years no less than seven tragedies were 
planned or produced in which Charles figured prominently. After 1850 the number of plays 
dedicated to Charles’ life declined, but six more were written between 1873 and 1908.” 

Poets and novelists, especially those who for political or religious reasons leaned towards a 
conservative attitude, revived the very terms under which Charles had been venerated before. 
When Princess Charlotte died in 1817, Robert Southey devoted to her a Funeral Song in which 
he also evoked the memory of Charles “. . . whose tragic name / A reverential thought may 
claim. / That murder’d Monarch... .”** In 1828 (the year in which d’Israeli’s book came out) 
the Reverend John Keble, who is credited with having started the Oxford Movement, added a 
poem about “King Charles the Martyr” to his Christian Year, the incredibly popular book of 
spiritual poetry that in Keble’s lifetime alone saw ninety-five editions.* In this poem he apostro- 
phized Charles with the frequently quoted lines: “Our own, our royal Saint”; and the Reverend 
Mr. Gurney again used the phrase “Royal Saint” in his play. The Tractarians indeed seem to 
have kept faithfully the solemn annual observation of Charles’ death.” 

How many more pious or sentimental references to King Charles may be found in early and 
mid-nineteenth century literature is impossible to say. A characteristic example, listed in Amy 
Cruse’s book, is the passage from M. Yonge’s The Heir of Redclyffe where its hero, Sir Guy 
Morville, says about the King: “How one would have loved him, loved him for the gentleness 
so little accordant with the rude times and the part he had to act—served him half like a knight’s 
devotion to his lady-love, half like devotion to a saint.”** And finally we should not forget the 
romantic pictures, distributed in innumerable prints, which showed some of the pathetic moments 
of the King’s life, one particularly touching being his taking leave of his children. 

Thus we see that in the beginning of the nineteenth century Charles once again assumed in 
many quarters a tragic and romantic aspect and that the emotional appeal of his fate was further 
strengthened by the significance his struggle had for the conservative political forces of the period. 
It is likely, therefore, that the “gloomy” interpretations of the Louvre portrait of Charles by 
Van Dyck, and occasionally of other portraits of the monarch, appearing as they do among art 
historians shortly after the middle of the century, reflect a climate of opinion that had been formed 
in various political, literary, and religious circles during the preceding years. 


II 


Most modern writers do accept the identification of the King as being at the hunt, no matter 
how melancholy he may appear to them.” At first glance the painting itself hardly justifies this 


31. See Reinhard Fertig, Die Dramatisierungen des Schick- Republic in 1871, I am unable to say. 


sals Karls I. von England, Diss., Erlangen, 1910. 33- Robert Southey, The Poetical Works, New York, 1850, 
32. Fertig lists dramas about Charles by W. G. Wills  p. 787. 
(1873), Arthur Gray Butler (1874), the first author to rescue 34. The Christian Year appeared first in 1827. The Poem 


Cromwell from the villain’s role, Peter Lohmann, a German on Charles I was added to the third edition. 
(1875), Mariano Aureli, an Italian (1875), and finally 35. See Amy Cruse, The Victorians and Their Books, Lon- 


Siegfried Heckscher, a German (1908). Whether it is more don, 1935, p. 34. Lowe Mrs. Horace W. Chandler the reference 
than coincidence that four plays on Charles were published to this book. 


between 1873 and 1875, following by only a few years the 36. Cruse, loc.cit., p. 52. 
deposition of Napoleon III and the establishment of a French 37- Besides Guiffrey, Schaeffer, Fierens-Gevaert, Sterling, 
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confidence. While Charles’ costume is such as could conceivably have been worn by the King 
when hunting, it is most unlikely that it can be shown to have been worn only at such occasions. 
The evidence seems almost to point in the other direction: a walking cane does not seem to be a 
proper piece of equipment for a hunter; the silk jacket is rather unsuitable for the rough business 
of the hunt.** The equerry who holds the horse’s bridle and the page who carries the King’s mantle 
are surely normal company for a monarch on any outing undertaken on horseback, and nothing 
in their outfit or equipment supports the thesis that we have before us an incident of the hunt. 
There is no reference anywhere to other hunters, to hounds, or to the prey itself. Nor is there 
any indication that the King has been separated from the rest of the company. Nothing seems to 
be further from the mind of the monarch, as we see him in Van Dyck’s painting, than the pursuit 
of the stag. 

Should we then give up the old theory that the painting in the Louvre is indeed the same 
picture that in the memorandum of 1638 figures as Le Roi a la Ciasse? I do not think so. It is 
necessary, however, to examine the question from a somewhat different angle. 

Considering that it was painted at a time when painting in general, and portraiture in particular, 
were still apt to follow established patterns—though with variations—the Louvre painting of 
Charles I represents a rather unusual type. While the picture of a gentleman standing near his 
horse became common in later times, there are not many iconographic antecedents for Van Dyck’s 
picture. The patterns of courtly portraiture, as found in the works of Titian and Rubens, did not 
include a formula comparable to Van Dyck’s. The picture is not only more informal than the 
established types of state portraiture, but it combines elements which were normally not seen 
together in this way. 

Where a horse is present, the model is likely to sit on it; when he is on foot, he may have near 
him a dog, a member of his family, or a dwarf, but not a horse or a retinue like that seen in the 
Louvre canvas. A painting by G. B. Moroni, now in the Kress collection, is the only Italian 
example known to me in which a full-length figure is portrayed with a horse standing near him 
(Fig. 2). Yet the similarity goes no further. The setting is completely different; of the horse, 
only the head is seen, appearing between the columns at the right. The man is in full armor 
and his stance is fairly conventional—and quite different from that of King Charles. No refer- 
ence to Moroni’s portrait is found in Van Dyck’s Italian sketchbook. It is not very likely that 
Van Dyck ever saw it; in the genesis of the Louvre portrait, at any rate, it probably had no part. 

More important, I believe, is an English picture which exists in two versions, the better of 
which is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York (Fig. 3). (The other is in Hampton Court.) 
Painted in 1603, it shows Henry, Prince of Wales (1594-1612), at the age of nine standing 
triumphantly over the body of a dead stag. In the literature about this picture, there is some con- 
fusion as to what exactly is shown; one author said it is Henry represented cutting the throat 
of a stag.“° Another describes Henry as “drawing” a sword, to cut off the stag’s head.** Cust sees 


Gliick, and Bouchot-Saupique, whose works have been listed 
before (notes 2, 6, 15, 16, 17), we might mention further 
G. F. Waagen, Handbuch der deutschen und niederlandischen 
Malerschulen, Stuttgart, 1862; Jos. van den Branden, Ge- 
schiedenis der antwerpsche Schilderschool, Antwerp, 1883; 
H. Knackfuss, 4. van Dyck, Bielefeld-Leipzig, 1902; Lionel 
Cust, Anthony van Dyck, London, 1905; Paul G. Konody and 
Maurice W. Brockwell, The Louvre, London, 1910; F. M. 
Haberditzl, in Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der 
bildenden Kunst, X, 1914, p. 268; Willi Drost, Barockmalerei 
in den germanischen Ldandern, Wildpark-Potsdam, 1926; 
Frank van den Wijngaert, Antoon van Dyck, Antwerp, 1943; 
Antonio Mujfioz, Van Dyck, Novara [1941]; Leo van 
Puyvelde, Van Dyck, Brussels, 1950; Ernst H. Gombrich, The 
Story of Art, London, 1950. 


38. Mme Bouchot-Saupique (0f.cit., pp. 28 and 70) calls 
the outfit unequivocally a “costume de chasse.” 

39. The manner in which the horse is introduced next to a 
man in armor in Moroni’s picture is reminiscent of renderings 
of St. George, such as the one in Pisanello’s well-known paint- 
ing in London. (I owe this observation to Professor Millard 
Meiss. ) 

40. Thomas Pennant, Some Small Account of London, 
4th ed., London, 1805, p. 97. Pennant was speaking about 
the picture in Hampton Court. The Reverend James Dallaway 
in his notes to Walpole’s Anecdotes (11, London, 1826, p. 7) 
repeats this statement. 

41. The Reverend James Granger, 4 Biographical History 
of England from Egbert the Great to the Revolution, 3rd ed., 
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the prince “about to give the coup de grace to a wounded stag.”*’ Helen Comstock“ and Mrs. 
Elizabeth E. Gardner“ alone of all authors described Henry correctly as sheathing his sword, 
but Miss Comstock gives a rather fanciful description of the scene and Mrs. Gardner cannot 
free herself from the notion of the coup de grace which Henry supposedly has just administered. 

To interpret correctly what goes on we only have to read the pertinent passage in the English 
edition of Turbervile’s Booke of Hunting.“ Speaking about “the Englishe manner, in breaking 
up the Deare” the author says (p. 134): 


. . oure order is that the Prince or chiefe (if so please them) doe alight and take assaye of the Deare 
with a sharpe knyfe, the whiche is done in this manner. The deare being layd upon his backe, the Prince, 
chiefe, or such as they shall appoint, commes to it: And the chiefe huntsman (kneeling, if it be to a prince) 
doth holde the Deare by the forefoote, whiles the Prince or chief, cut a slyt drawn alongst the brysket of 
the deare, somewhat lower than the brysket towards the belly. This is done to see the goodnesse of the flesh, 
and howe thicke it is—This being done, we use to cut off the Deares heades. And that is commonly done 
also by the chiefe personage. For they take delight to cut off his heade with their woodknyves, skaynes or 
swordes, to trye their edge and the goodnesse or strength of their arme. [The head is then used to reward 
the hounds. ] 


If one examines the picture in the Metropolitan Museum more closely, one sees, although hidden 
under merciful retouches, a big gash in the deer’s neck. This is certainly not a coup de grace for 
a wounded animal, but a blow inflicted upon the dead deer in accordance with the customs of the 
hunt. Prince Henry, still a very young boy, after all, is satisfied with having opened by his blow 
the deer’s neck. He is now indeed sheathing his sword, leaving the complete severing of the 
head to others. That the severing of the head was the ritualistic climax of the hunt of the stag 
(which in itself was the noblest—and most formalized—of all the hunts)** may be seen also from 
a woodcut in the English translation of Turbervile, here shown from the 1611 edition, where a 
prince has replaced—on a separate wood block—the princess who figured there originally; this 
is clearly a reflection of the change from the times of Queen Elizabeth to those of James I (Fig. 
4). In this woodcut the prince receives from a kneeling gentleman the knife with which he cuts 
the stag’s neck. It is quite possible that this plain woodcut served as the model for the painting 
of Prince Henry. The kneeling companion holding on to the stag, the horse in the background, 
held by the prince’s equerry, the presence of hounds, and the reference to hunting in the back- 
ground are sufficient to establish a connection between the works. 

As far as I see there is no evidence that there existed a tradition of such hunting portraiture 
before 1603, which makes the influence of the woodcut on the painting all the more likely; 
between 1603 and 1635 (if that is the date of Van Dyck’s picture) there were painted at least 
two more works that show variations on the theme of the prince at the hunt. In 1617 Paul van 
Somer painted his Anne of Denmark (1574-1619) at Hampton Court, in which the Queen 
stands in a landscape in front of her horse which is held by a Negro groom; she is surrounded 
by hunting dogs but she is not herself engaged in hunting.“’ In 1626, George Geldorp painted 
the portrait of William the Second (Earl of Salisbury) at Hatfield, showing the spurred and 
booted gentleman in a landscape with a tiny stag hunt depicted in the distance.“ 

References to hunting are found in all these pictures, but they become successively weaker. 


42. The Walpole Society Annual, 111, London, 1913-1914, question, however, has no bearing on our subject since the 


p- 28. 

43. The Connoisseur, cvi, July, 1940, p. 28. 

44. Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, January, 
1945, 113. 

45. London, 1576; published in a second edition in 1611, 
and republished from this later edition in Oxford, 1908. There 
is some question as to whether Turbervile really was the author 
of the book that goes under his name. The answer to that 


paragraph cited above was added by the English translator. 

46. See W. R. Halliday, 4 Short Treatise of Hunting by Sir 
T. Cockaine, Oxford, 1932 (Introduction). 

47. See C. H. Collins Baker and W. G. Constable, English 
Painting of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Florence- 
New York, n.d., plate 37. 

48. Ibid., plate 43. 
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While they have virtually disappeared from Van Dyck’s work, it can still be considered as a late 
representation of those portraits “a la chasse.” Like them it shows the King on foot, out of doors, 
in a partly wooded setting. The groom with the horse standing behind the prince was a feature 
,also in the hunting portraits of Prince Henry and Queen Anne. It is perhaps pertinent in this 
connection to point out that King Charles was the brother of Prince Henry (whose premature 
death alone forced Charles to take on the burden of rule) and the son of Queen Anne. Their 
portraits were of course constantly before Van Dyck’s eyes. Thus it is easy to understand why 
he should have referred to his own picture as Le Roi 4 la Chasse, no matter how little it still 
retained of this context. To a noticeable degree, his painting does continue an established tradition 
and the commission may well have specified that the King should be rendered as he would appear 
at a hunt. However that may be, we must admit that Van Dyck played down the reference to 
the hunt as an activity involving exercise, manipulation of weapons, and contact with hounds, 
let alone with dead animals. Instead, he stressed nobility of appearance, and princely superiority. 
In view of these facts, it is appropriate to ask whether there were not other influences which con- 
tributed in the genesis of the painting. While the idea of the work may well have been derived 
from the English portraits discussed before, it is clear that there is no trace of any formal de- 
pendence. The unmistakable elegance and dignity of the picture—especially as regards the atti- 
tudes of, and the compositional relationship between, king and horse—have no parallel in the local 
tradition. 


It has long been observed that for the pose of the horse Van Dyck made use of a motive which 
he had found in a work by Titian.** He drew the horse in one of the most beautiful pages of his 
Chatsworth sketchbook where it is indeed inscribed with the word “Titian” (Fig. 5). His actual 
source may have been a drawing, as Adriani says,” but could just as easily have been one of the 
several versions of Titian’s Adoration of the Magi, examples of which are in the Prado, in the 
Escorial, the collection of Arthur Sachs, and the Ambrosiana. What precisely the horse is doing 
in this pose had been interpreted in different ways, such as pawing the ground, licking or rubbing 
the knee, or chasing a fly; it certainly is not “kneeling down to allow the royal rider to dismount.” 
More important for our purpose is the observation that in Titian’s picture the horse’s motion is 
not only suggestive of a homage to Christ paid by the noble creature but that its erstwhile rider, 
the first king, who kneels in front of it, is evidently a portrait of a sixteenth century nobleman, 
though no one, apparently, has identified the model. 

Moreover, it has been suggested by Fischel that the pose of the horse is not even Titian’s own 
invention but has a still nobler derivation.” It is, indeed, of classical origin. As far as we know, 
it appeared first on the West Frieze of the Parthenon, where the horse’s head nearly touches the 
ground. Fischel thought that the source for Titian may have been a classical carneol such as he 
found in an example preserved in the Antiquarium in Berlin, in which a single horse is shown 
in a similar pose. He overlooked another possibility which involves a more readily accessible 
work. A horse in a very similar pose is attached to Selene’s chariot in sarcophagi illustrating the 
myth of Endymion.” A characteristic example, possibly the very one Titian had studied, was 
later embodied in the facade of the Casino Rospigliosi, built in 1607 (Fig. 7).°* The horse, ac- 
cording to Robert, “impatiently rubs his mouth against his leg, and seems to paw the ground.” 


49. See O. Fischel, Tizian, Des Meisters Gemdalde, Stutt- thinks that Charles “is ready to mount his white horse.” 


gart and Leipzig, n.d., p. 227. 52. Amtliche Berichte aus den berliner Museen, Xxx1x, 
so. Gert Adriani, Anton van Dyck, Italienisches Skizzen- 1917, pp. 60ff. 
buch, Vienna, 1940, p. 41, no. 27. 53. See Carl Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs, 111, 


51. D. M. Robb, of.cit., p. 509. Miss Du Gué Trapier ina Berlin, 1897, pls. xu, XIV. 
recent article (Burlington Magazine, XCIX, 1957, Pp. 270) 54. Ibid., no. 39, Pp. 59. 
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One could also think that it chafes against the bit. The winged figure acting as groom is called 
Aura by Robert but other interpretations have also been proposed. 

It hardly needs stressing that an artist like Rubens was not likely to pass up a motif which, 
hallowed through its appearance on classical sarcophagi, had the additional sanction of having 
been used in a famous composition by Titian. As a matter of fact, the horse bending down appears 
in several of his compositions: It figures in the Meeting of Abraham and Melchisedec, one of the 
tapestries celebrating the Triumph of the Eucharist, designed for Isabella Clara Eugenia during 
the years 1625-1627;° with some modifications we see it also in the beautiful sketch of Briseis 
returned to Achilles which recently entered the Detroit Institute of Art (designed probably 
towards 1630).°° The most important example for our purposes, however, is found in one of the 
scenes of the Constantine cycle which dates ca. 1622-1623. It is easy to see that all the main 
formal elements of Van Dyck’s picture already occur in the composition which is generally called 
the Triumph of Rome. In this composition Constantine stands near the right edge in the role 
of the victor, followed by his horse and a groom who is holding it. The arrangement of the Louvre 
canvas is particularly close to the Constantine group as it appears in a sketch which was formerly 
in the Cook collection and now belongs to the Mauritshuis at the Hague (Fig. 6). I believe it is 
safe to say that while the general idea of rendering Charles “a la ciasse” came probably from a 
local tradition, the precise formal pattern was borrowed from Rubens’ composition. Van Dyck was 
surely familiar with it even though he was already in Italy when Rubens painted the sketch. He 
may have seen it after his return, or he may have known the tapestry or the cartoon for it. It is, 
above all, the relationship of the horse to the prince that is strikingly similar, a relationship in 
which the action of the horse—whatever its functional meaning—has been subtly employed to 
enhance the stature of the prince. In Titian’s Adoration of the Magi, the bending down of the 
horse had only echoed the humble proskynesis of its master. With Rubens, and with Van Dyck 
who followed him, the horse’s reverence brings out the grandeur of the monarch. It is interesting 
to see how Van Dyck developed this idea even further than Rubens had done. Not only the 
horse, but the attending figures are shorter than the King (who, as we know, was no more than 
five feet five inches tall). And whereas in Rubens’ sketch the Emperor is encumbered from all 
sides, in Van Dyck’s canvas Charles stands clearly outlined against the open sky. Overhead, the 
branches of the trees form a veritable baldachin. 

In taking over his basic compositional idea from Rubens’ work, Van Dyck must have intended 
to incorporate into his painting the idea of triumph inherent in this design. Van Dyck’s picture is 
certainly closer to those of military commanders overlooking a battlefield from an elevated 
vantage point than those of gentlemen taking their melancholy thoughts to the woods and fields. 
Charles admittedly seems to have little in common in his appearance with Rubens’ Roman 
Emperor. Instead of being sheathed in armor he is dressed in soft and comfortable clothes. 
Where Constantine held a thunderbolt in his right hand—itself a symbol of apotheosis—Charles 
holds a cane. Yet in the hand of a seventeenth century cavalier a cane is more than a mere 
utilitarian object. As late as the nineteenth century the walking stick distinguished the middle- 
class gentleman from the lower bourgeois or the worker. It is amusing to see that even though 
he is sitting down on the ground, one of the picnickers in Manet’s Déjeuner sur PHerbe still 
holds on to his cane. Max van Boehn, in his book on accessories of fashion, devoted a whole chapter 
to the history of the walking stick, a descendant of the rods “the earliest symbols of sovereignty.” 


55. For this series see Victor H. Elbern, “Die Rubenstep- 57. Max van Boehn, Modes and Manners, Ornaments... , 
piche des kélner Domes,” Kélner Domblatt, 1955, p. 43 London, Toronto, 1929, ch. Iv, pp. 94ff. (tr. from: Das 
(available as “Sonderdruck”). Beiwerk der Mode, Munich, 1928, p. 97). For the meaning 


56. See Jan-Albert Goris and Julius S. Held, Rubens in of rods in general and specifically the pastoral staff as the 
America, New York, 47, no. 70. symbol of “authority of jurisdiction and rule” see A. Welby 
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Walking sticks as objects of fashion make their appearance among the dandies of late feudal 
society, such as Charles V of France and King René. For a long time they remained the exclusive 
property of the upper classes, gradually becoming objects of great luxury. Costly canes grew 
fashionable precisely in the early seventeenth century. Louis XIV “never showed himself in 
public without a cane” and what is more, he put so much stress on this sign of distinction that 
commoners were forbidden to carry them. In the eighteenth century this rule was relaxed (it had, 
of course, never applied in other countries) and gentlemen began to make collections of canes. 
According to Van Boehn, Rousseau had 40, Voltaire 80, and Count Briihl all of 300 canes, some 
with matching snuff boxes. 

Henry IV of France “seems to have owned the first stick which could be classed as an article 
of luxury.”** This is of considerable interest in our connection because it is in a portrait of this 
king by Rubens that we find one more analogy to Van Dyck’s portrait of Charles I. If we compare 
the Louvre portrait of Charles with Rubens’ King Henry in the picture of the Medici series where 
he receives, and examines with rapture, the portrait of his future Queen (Fig. 8), we see an 
undeniable similarity in the way in which each holds a slender walking stick in his extended 
right hand. The King in Rubens’ picture has been divested of his helmet and shield to express 
the idea that in this moment the power of love supersedes the cares of war (specifically the war 
Henry was then conducting against Savoy). Yet the presence of the various gods, and especially 
the personification of France, who, standing behind the King, shares in his admiration, makes it 
clear that here—as in all parts of the Medici cycle, the hero is rendered not as a private person 
but as the head of a state.” It is evident that in this context a cane that is no more than a walking 
stick would hardly have been given such prominence. 

Charles I was obviously fond of canes, perhaps precisely because they combined conveniently 
princely dignity with comfort. That he adopted the fashion to wear a cane early may be seen from 
a portrait of the King by Daniel Mytens, painted in 1629, long before Van Dyck’s arrival in 
London. Now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, it portrays the King in full-length. Though 
wearing riding boots, he stands indoors near a table on which are placed demonstratively the 
royal insignia of crown, scepter, and orb. The inscription underscores the formal character of the 
portrait by citing Charles’ full title, not omitting his role as “Fidei Defensor.” The King wears 
a sword at his side, and his right hand rests on a long, slender cane. 

Charles’ liking for canes as objects befitting both a monarch and a cavalier, throws a curious 
light upon an incident that happened at the very end of Charles’ life. From contemporary records 
in writing, as well as from one version of the painting by Edward Bower,” we know that Charles 
came to his trial carrying a cane (Fig. 9). This in itself is highly significant, since it is known that 
in his behavior Charles stressed deliberately the notion of royal prerogative and refused to 
recognize the authority of the court. Bower’s painting depicts the King with his hat on, in accordance 
with the records which tell that Charles declined to take it off lest the gesture be construed as a 
sign of respect towards his judges. In his hand he holds the cane, a slim plain rod with a knob, 
made, according to most reports, of silver. During the first day of the trial (January 20), when 
“Mr. Cook, solicitor for the Commonwealth . . . offered to speak . . . the King, having a staff 
in his hand, held it up and laid it upon the said Mr. Cook’s shoulder [another source says it 


Pugin, Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and Costume, Lon- the collection of the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir Castle, the 
don, 1868, pp. 212ff. See also Du Cange, Glossarium mediae other in the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland at Edin- 


et infimae Latinitatis, 1, Graz, 1954, pp. 515-518, “Baculus.” 

58. Ibid., p. 107. 

59. See Otto Georg von Simson, Zur Genealogie der welt- 
lichen Apotheose im Barock, Strasbourg, 1936, passim. For 
the classical sources of this figure, see F. M. Haberditzl, 
Jbh. d. kunsthist. Samml. des allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, XXX, 
1912, p. 257. 

60. There are two versions of Bower’s portrait. One is in 


burgh. It is only the latter that shows Charles holding the 
cane; in the portrait at Belvoir Castle his left hand is placed 
against his hip. On the basis of the photographs the Belvoir 
Castle portrait appears to be superior in quality. If the Edin- 
burgh picture is a second version, or even a copy, the addition 
of the cane and its prominent place furnish striking evidence 
for the importance which this object had assumed during the 
trial. 
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was the arm] two or three times, bidding him ‘hold.’”** Then, as another witness continues, 
“the head [of the staff] being Silver happen’d to fall off, which Mr. Herbert . . . stopp’d 
to take up, but falling on the contrary side, to which he could not reach, the King took it up 
himself. This by some was look’d upon as a bad Omen.”” A contemporary magazine reports, 
after telling that the knob fell off, that “he stooping for it, put it presently into his pocket. 
This it is conceived will be very ominous.”” A fourth witness tells “that the King himself thought 
the accident a bad omen, and that it was suspected that Hugh Peters had tampered with the cane.” 
(Hugh Peters is generally considered to have played a sinister role in the proceedings; he alone 
of all the regicides made a very miserable figure when he was to be executed in 1660.) 

That Charles chose to bring the staff with him in the first place, and that he used it when he 
tried to stop the solicitor from presenting his charges, is suggestive of the fact that to him the 
cane represented one of the objects that signified his dignity and commanded respect. Still more 
revealing is the immediate reaction of all witnesses to the strangely meaningful incident of the 
falling knob. It surely would have been noticed even if the cane had been no more than an insig- 
nificant accessory of dress. But that Charles was disturbed enough to stoop to pick it up; that foul 
play was hinted at; that practically everyone saw in it an omen—all this seems to reinforce what 
we have assumed before: that to Charles and his contemporaries the cane was still invested with 
compelling associations of authority. In the light of what happened a few days later, the incident 
of the falling knob of a cane took its place among those symbolical portents, those signs in the 
sky and weird phenomena on earth, which to former ages had announced the doom of great kings. 

Summing up, then, one can say that in Van Dyck’s portrait of Charles I elements of two types 
of portraiture of historical personalities have been combined: On the one hand it is derived from 
the English type of the prince at the hunt, a tradition linked with behavior patterns of Renaissance 
nobility as embodied in the many treatises on the gentleman and his appropriate pastimes. On 
the other hand it is connected with the concept of the absolute monarch symbolizing the State 
and the power conferred upon him as its head. Charles appears in it both as the cortigiano and 
the principe. Indeed, it is the skillful blending of these two different elements that gives to the 
Louvre portrait its unique character and has contributed to its enduring success. Van Dyck created 
in it a new iconographic type which was followed by countless imitations. It certainly expresses 
well—as has always been felt—the character of Charles I, who also aimed at blending the two 
spheres of the cavalier and the monarch, though with less happy results. The only author who 
(perhaps without being aware of all the iconographic ramifications) expressed this idea with 
enviable lucidity is Ernst Gombrich. His one modest sentence is surely far and away the most 
penetrating comment on the picture that hitherto has been written. The picture, he says, “shows 
the Stuart monarch as he would have wished to live in history: a figure of matchless elegance, 
of unquestioned authority and high culture, the patron of the arts, and the upholder of the 
Divine Right of Kings.” 

In the oeuvre of Van Dyck, at any rate, the picture represents the high watermark of sensitive 
historical interpretation. His other portraits of Charles I are much simpler in their meaning and, 
in general, adopt patterns which had become standard for royal portraiture, such as the equestrian 
portrait where the horse serves only as a grand base for the elevation of the ruler. 
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man in the Sixteenth Century [Univ. of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, x1v], Urbana, 1929. For the doctrine 
current in England at the time of Charles I see Henry Peacham, 
Compleat Gentleman (1622; republished from the enlarged 
re of 1634, with an introduction by G. S. Gordon, Oxford, 
1906). 

66. Gombrich, 0f.cit., p. 302. 
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NOTES 


THE CONCEPT OF AN ENGRAVINGS 
COLLECTION IN THE YEAR 156s: 
QUICCHELBERG, INSCRIPTIONES VEL 
TITULI THEATRI AMPLISSIMI* 


ELIZABETH M. HAJOS 


An early concept of an engravings collection, pos- 
sibly the earliest articulate plan for organizing one, 
complete with appropriate instructions for the collector, 
appears in Samuel Quicchelberg’s small quarto, Jnscrip- 
tiones vel tituli theatri amplissimi, printed in Munich 
in 1565." 

The aim of the present study is to trace the gradual 
emergence of Quicchelberg’s pertinent ideas in the text, 
including his successful coping with certain difficulties 
involved in the procedure. The investigation will neces- 
sarily be limited to such sections of the quarto as con- 
tain major references to engravings. These we find in 
the first® and third parts;* the former representing 


* I am indebted to Dr. F. Geldner, Staatsbibliothek, Munich, 
who kindly made available to me a photostatic copy of 
Quicchelberg’s quarto in the Staatsbibliothek, Munich, and 
suggested the appropriate form of the author’s name as estab- 
lished by the Staatsbibliothek. I should like also to express 
here my appreciation for advice given by Mr. Lewis M. Stark, 
Chief of the Reserve Division of the New York Public 
Library. 

1. “Inscriptiones vel Tituli Theatri amplissimi, complec- 
tentis rerum universitatis singulas materias et imagines eximias, 
ut idem recte quoque dici possit: Promptuarium artificiosarum 
miraculosarumque rerum, ac omnis rari thesauri et pretiosae 
supellectilis, structurae atque picturae, quae hic simul in theatro 
conquiri consuluntur, ut eorum frequenti inspectione tracta- 
tioneque, singularis aliqua rerum cognitio et prudentia ad- 
miranda, cito, facile ac tuto comparari possit. Autore Samuele 
& Quiccheberg Belga. Monachii. Ex Officina Adami Berg 
typographi. Anno MDLxv. Cum gratia et privilegio Caesario.” 

Samuel Quicchelberg, b. Antwerp, 1529, d. Munich, 1567. 
Scholar, author, bibliophile, connoisseur. Recorded, at one 
time, in the service of Johann Jakob Fugger in Augsburg, 
and later with Duke Albrecht V of Bavaria in Munich. Credited 
with an active part in the foundation and organization of the 
ducal library, and the reorganization of the art collections. 
The quarto contains the summary of a lifetime spent in study 
and research on bibliological and museological matters; it is 
a highly original work and, in many respects, far ahead of its 
time. It should, therefore, be regarded as an important source 
for the history of museology in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. 

For bibliography see: Heinrich (Henrico) Pantaleon, 
“Prosographiae heroum atque illustrium virorum totius Ger- 
maniae,” Basileae, 1565; also, idem, “Das erste (-dritte) 
Theil teutscher Nation Heldenbuch,” Basel, 1567-1570 (copies 
of both in Brit. Mus.) ; furthermore, “Biographie nationale de 
Belgique,’ Brussels, xv111, 1905, pp. 499f. (with a list of 
Quicchelberg’s publications); Jacob Stockbauer, Die Kunst- 
bestrebungen am bayerischen Hofe unter Herzog Albert V 
und seinem Nachfolger Wilhelm IV, Vienna, 1874, pp. 8-11 
(Quellenschriften zur Kunst geschichte, vi11) ; Julius v. Schlosser, 
“Die Kunst -und Wunderkammern der Spatrenaissance,” Leip- 
zig, 1908, pp. 72-76; Theodor Volbehr, “Das ‘Theatrum 
Quicchebergicum’ ein Museumstraum der Renaissance,” Mu- 
seumskunde, Berlin, 1909, pp. 201f.; Georg Habich, “Bay- 
erische Medaillen,” Mitteilungen der bayerischen numisma- 


Quicchelberg’s classification system for a “universal 
theater,” and the latter containing his digressions on 
the same. 

It should be briefly noted that the concept of the uni- 
versal theater emerges from the system as an ideal 
collection of encyclopedic scope, representing every 
discipline and all manifestations of human endeavor. 
The systematized mode of presentation suggests as its 
guiding principle the promotion of universal knowl- 
edge.* The system as such consists of five classes with 
ten to eleven inscriptions in each; the inscriptions, in 
turn, indicate further subdivisions or specifications about 
the items to be included. Roughly speaking, each class 
comprises a number of separate but related collections. 
The following will indicate the more prominent col- 
lections discernible from the classes and inscriptions. 

First Class: Religious art in all media; collections, 
in the main, of pictorial material, partly relevant to the 
general history of civilization, and partly to local or 
regional history.° 


tischen Gesellschaft, Munich, 1913, pp. 128f.; Otto Hartig, 
“Die Griindung der miinchener Hofbibliothek durch Albrecht 
V und Johann Jakob Fugger,” Abhandlungen d. K. bayerischen, 
Akad, d. Wissenschaften, philos.-philolog. und hist. Kl., xxvi11, 
3, Munich, 1917 (contains numerous references to Quicchel- 
berg, including new documentary evidence found by Hartig). 
Finally, Rudolf Berliner, “Zur alteren Museumslehre in 
Deutschland,” Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kiinste, n.f. 
V, 1928, pp. 327f. (In this study we find the most important 
critical attention that Quicchelberg has received so far, though 
Berliner seems to be aware of the fact that this still is not all 
that he merits.) 

2. Fols. A ii*-C iii®, “Theatri Quicchebergici Classis. . . .” 

3. Fols. D i>-F iii®, “Admonitio seu Consilium atque item 
digressiones Sam. Quicchebergi de universo theatro.” 

4. See, e.g., Fol. D i®: “. . . voluerim . . . haec universa 
absolutissima . . . hominum cogitationibus infundi: quibus 
magnitudinem cognitionis rerum omnium metirentur, adque 
res iterum alias animo concipiendas et pervestigandas excita- 
rentur.” Cf. also Berliner, of.cit., pp. 329 and 343. On the 
concept of the universal theater, see R. Bernheimer, “Theatrum 
Mundi,” ART BULLETIN, XXXVIII, 1956, pp. 225ff. 

5. Hereafter, the latter two will be referred to as “illus- 
trations” and “regional historical” collections, since they ap- 
proximate our present concepts of such collections. Though 
there is no firmly drawn differentiation, upon closer examina- 
tion of the respective inscriptions we find sufficient evidence 
to set them apart. Accordingly, all pictorial material relative 
to the history of civilization, and assembled with the objective 
of unrestricted, encyclopedic coverage, indicate the concept of 
an illustrations collection, while certain specific illustrations, 
representative of a particular area, constitute the material of 
a collection of local or regional history. In Quicchelberg’s 
concept the latter depends on the “fundator theatri,” i.e., the 
individual collector; and one of his chief objectives was to 
encourage the establishment of many collections of this type. 
All the pictorial material in both the illustrations and regional 
historical collections was supplementary to the corresponding 
exhibits in other classes of the theater. This was in accordance 
with the basic scheme of juxtaposing original specimens and 
related artifacts, and was reminiscent, to some extent, of the 
concept originated by Pliny. This is of paramount importance 
because it will be shown subsequently that the engravings col- 
lection was not meant to serve a similar purpose. 
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Second Class: Sculpture; archaeology, numismatics; 
the applied arts. Here, too, are discernible certain pro- 
visions for regional historical coverage. 

Third Class: The approximation of a museum of 
natural history representing original specimens as well 
as artifacts. 

Fourth Class: Science and mechanics represented by 
their tools and instruments; material related to games, 
sports, and pastimes; arms and armor; costume. 

Fifth Class: Painting (in oils and water colors) and 
engraving, corresponding, in part, to an “art collec- 
tion”; genealogy; portraits; heraldry; textiles; fittings 
and furnishings.° 

To devise an engravings collection within this scheme 
required, first of all, the establishment of certain worka- 
ble standards by which to distinguish it from the illus- 
trations collection since both were necessarily to be 
assembled from identical sources, i.e., from pictorial 
material produced by the contemporary graphic tech- 
niques such as engraving, etching, woodcut. It will be 
shown that Quicchelberg was able to draw a firm line 
between the two collections, and to establish the en- 
gravings collection as a distinctive entity. 

We find the first major reference to an engravings 
collection in the “Third Inscription of the Fifth Class.””* 
As will be remembered, this is, in part, the class of 
works of art. It is significant that Quicchelberg assigned 
engravings to this particular class. By doing so he 
committed himself, in fact, to regarding engravings as 
works of art. This he further emphasized by placing 
them under the Third Inscription, which includes only 
engravings, and right after the inscriptions which repre- 
sent painting. It is obvious, therefore, that Quicchelberg 


‘rated “engraving” as a special unit within the art col- 


lection, on an equal footing with painting. Upon closer 
examination we find that the text first refers to “imagines 
ex aere impressae” but immediately adds, as if on second 
thought, “et aliae picturae chartaceae.” In all likeli- 
hood, this implies that Quicchelberg considered the 
possible admission of other media. 

The arrangement is specified as the shelving of en- 
gravings, according to their respective classes, and 
“accuraté tanquam in peculiari bibliotheca dispositae.” 


6. About the coherence of the classes and inscriptions of 
Quicchelberg’s system, see Volbehr, of.cit., and Berliner, 
op.cit., pp. 330f. 

7. Fol. C ii*: “Inscriptio Tertia. Imagines ex aere im- 
pressae: et aliae picturae chartaceae in paginis magnis par- 
visque, per thecas, et suas classes accuraté tanquam in peculiari 
bibliotheca depositae. Apud haec sunt etiam integra volumina, 
et libelli imaginum quomodocunque aediti compactique, suas 
thecas et ipsae ibidem sortiti.” 

8. Fols. D iv®-E i*, “Geographicae tabulae, quae et mappae. 
Inser. Iv.” 

9. See note 5 above. 

10. Fol. D iv®: “Hic etiam titulus geographicarum tabu- 
larum bis proditur in nostro theatro: sed secundo tantum sub 
imaginum promptuario. . . .” 

11. “Atque hic rectissimé nobis offertur occasio explicandi 
differentiam inter THEATRUM . . . et inter PROMPTUARIUM 
IMAGINUM. . . .” 

12. Quicchelberg’s concern with size and medium is re- 
peatedly expressed in this digression: “. . . non adduntur 


A final reference concerns illustrated books and bound 
sets of engravings, also to be included in the collection. 

Though the Third Inscription already provides the 
outlines of an engravings collection, for further in- 
formation we turn to the “Digression over the Fourth 
Inscription of the First Class.”* As previously men- 
tioned, this is the class of both illustrations and regional 
history.” The subject under the Fourth Inscription is 
“Geography,” represented from both the universal 
and the regional point of view. Now, however, we are 
to learn that “Geography” should also be included in 
the engravings collection. This representation of the 
same subject in two different classes of the theater 
appears as an incongruous double-listing.*® But here it 
is that we find Quicchelberg making the first real 
effort, and with increasing clarity, to define an en- 
gravings collection."* He proceeds by introducing the 
term “promptuarium imaginum” for the first time; 
and confronting it with the “theatrum,” he describes 
the latter as “infinitum et immensum illud institutum 
nostrum,” and the former as “quasi quaedam theatri 
pars, vel museum, vel aliquot arcae, aut thecae.” Thus, 
the first criterion of importance appears to be one of 
proportion, i.e., the allotment of a rather limited space 
within the magnitude of the whole theater to the en- 
gravings collection. The next specifications are primarily 
based on the size and artistic media of the geographical 
and topographical plates.’? Particular stress is laid upon 
the exclusion of all oversize material, also of anything 
that is folded, rolled, stretched, or mounted; only 
single-sheet and copper-engraved pieces are to be ad- 
mitted. All other material belongs in the theater. In 
his concern for limiting size, Quicchelberg was probably 
motivated by his own practical experience in setting up 
and organizing collections.** Once it was settled that 
engravings were allotted a modest space within the 
framework of the theater, the collection had to be 
fitted into such facilities as were on hand—even if they 
were not more than “aliquot arcae, aut thecae.” On 
the other hand, it is possible that Quicchelberg was not 
unaware of a certain intimate quality inherent in the 
graphic arts, a quality that may be lost in oversize 
productions. 


mappae grandes sed solum singulae paginae, ex aereis laminis 
excusae.” Also, “. . . solum ea folia, quae ... ex aereis 
laminis cusa . . . ”; furthermore, “. . . modo non sint com- 
munibus vel regalibus maiora.” Therefore, all the rest of the 
geographical materials that do not meet the requirements as 
specified above, are “sub totum theatrum veniunt inscribenda: 
non sub titulis promptuarii imaginum.” 

13. For Quicchelberg’s active participation in the organiza- 
tion of the ducal collections in Munich see, e.g., Stockbauer, 
op.cit.; Hartig, op.c#t. According to the “Biographie nationale 
de Belgique” while in Fugger’s service “Le jeune Quicchel- 
bergs fut chargé de classer tous ces collections.” But there 
seems to be more evidence that while in Augsburg Quicchel- 
berg served Fugger in the capacity of librarian. See Paul v. 
Stetten, ““Kunst-Gewerb-und Handwerks-Geschichte der Reichs- 
Stadt Augsburg,” Augsburg, 11, 1788, pp. 19-20. (In reference 
to the J. J. Fugger library) : “Der Bibliothecarius dabey war 
um das Jahr 1558 Samuel Quichelberg, ein Niederlander.” 
See also Hartig, of.cit. 
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The mode of preservation in the collection is specified 
as assembling the loose leaves horizontally upon shelves. 
Finally, though by now it is quite obvious that the 
raison d@’étre of the engravings collection is the pre- 
dominance of copper-plate engravings, a brief reference 
indicates the admissibility of such other media as wood- 
cut and “manu picta.” This, then, should explain the 
nature of the previously mentioned but not yet specified 
“aliae picturae chartaceae.”** Also, it widens the scope 
of the collection, which herewith appears as the true 
repository of the graphic arts, including drawing. 
The digression concludes with Quicchelberg’s assurance 
that, though engravings are gathered under a single 
inscription, their importance nonetheless equals that of 
a special library.*® 

The final and most important discourse on the sub- 
ject appears in the “Digression on the Third Inscription 
of the Fifth Class.”** It may be recalled that this is the 
very same inscription that served as the starting point 
for our investigation; the Digression on it presents the 
final and conclusive stage in Quicchelberg’s reasoning 
on the subject.** First of all, we notice that the term 
“promptuarium imaginum” in reference to the engrav- 
ings collection has been firmly established, and also the 
likening of it to special libraries.** After certain stipu- 
lations similar to those that were discussed above, 
Quicchelberg calls attention to the importance of keep- 
ing the loose leaves between covers which, in turn, are 
to be equipped with clearly discernible titles. He con- 
tinues with practical instructions for the collector, such 
as the necessity of always considering the growth of a 
collection by providing space for future additions, and 
the handling of groups of engravings to which no more 
pieces are being added, or which are to be regarded as 
complete sets. In both the latter cases Quicchelberg 
advises binding the loose sheets and subsequently han- 
dling them like books. Finally, he appears quite ready 
to present his actual plan for the organization of an 
engravings collection, a plan which has become by now 
perfectly lucid and workable. According to it, the en- 
gravings are to be arranged upon three shelves under 
ten to eleven titles to each shelf,” i.e., under thirty-two 
titles altogether. The shelves and titles are as follows: 

First Shelf: Bible; New Testament; Apostles and 
Evangelists; Saints; Studies in Theology; History of 
Christianity; Miracles; Warfare; Portraits; Gene- 
alogy. 


14. See note 7 above. The interpretation of “manu picta” 
in this context as “drawings” seems acceptable. The term might 
also refer to watercolors. Quicchelberg had provided for them 
under the Second Inscription of the Fifth Class, i.e., between 
the inscriptions of oil painting and engraving. 

15. Fols. D iv®-E i®: “IMAGINES EX AERE IMPRESSAE tamen 
meminisci etiam oportet (si eius sit amplitudo consideranda) 
non minus in toto theatro praestare, cum si singularis aliqua 
bibliotheca serviat eidem.” 

16. Fols. E iv®-F i*: “In Quinta Classe . 
aere impressae. Inscr. 111 .. .” 

17. The reason for not presenting this digression immedi- 
ately after its respective inscription is that it so clearly pre- 
sents the final clarification of Quicchelberg’s pertinent ideas; 
a fact that justifies the assumption that it must have been 
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Second Shelf: Naturalia (Animals, Plants, Anato- 
my); Studies in Philosophy; Charts and Tables (of the 
Disciplines, the Arts, Mathematical Charts, etc.) ; 
Music; Ancient History; Poetry, and the “Amours” 
of the Gods; Sports and Pastimes; Spectacles and Tri- 
umphal Processions of Antiquity; Modern Customs 
and Ceremonies like Hunting, “Fétes,” Gladiatorial 
Games, and Other Activities; Costume; Heraldry. 

Third Shelf: Geography; Topography; Architec- 
ture; Ancient Monuments; Numismatics, Past and 
Present; Machinery and Ships; Tools; Various Fittings 
and Furnishings; Pottery; Ornamental Designs. 

After listing the titles Quicchelberg points out the 
need for a number of subdivisions, particularly im- 
portant in respect to such titles as Bible, New Testa- 
ment, Geography, and Topography. For the arrange- 
ment of ornamental engravings he suggests such typical 
divisions as Foliage, Frames, Grotesques, Animal De- 
signs, Trophies, Fruits, and Designs of Mixed Type. 

For a better comprehension of this plan we may com- 
pare the “titles” of the engravings collection with the 
corresponding “inscriptions” in the First Class of the 
theater—the class of religious representations cum 
illustrations and regional history. The obvious numericai 
difference—there are thirty-two titles against ten 
inscriptions—might be somewhat deceptive since, as 
mentioned before, each inscription contains several sub- 
divisions, thus indicating more than a single subject. 
But even so, the comparison should be helpful in dis- 
closing certain characteristics pertinent to the engrav- 
ings collection. First of all, it seems that the titles are 
based on the diversity of pictorial typology, probably 
owing to the rapid development of copperplate engrav- 
ing in the sixteenth century and the subsequent adapta- 
tion of a wealth of subject-matter to this medium. 
Furthermore, a number of titles (e.g., Charts, Cos- 
tume, Numismatics) have no corresponding inscriptions 
in the First Class, probably because they are subjects 
that were planned to be presented in special collections 
in other classes of the theater.”° Finally, it is most im- 
portant to realize that there are never any regional 
stipulations in respect to the material of the engravings 
collection. Though the titles indicate the inclusion of 
historical as well as topographical representations, 
Quicchelberg emphasizes that no particular preferences, 
or limitations, are to be observed. This doubtless indi- 
cates that the engravings collection has been planned 


preceded by another less final and more preparatory phase. 
Indeed, we find such a phase in the “Digression over the 
Fourth Inscription of the Fifth Class,” and therefore have 
given it precedence over the present one. 

18. Fol. E iv®: “. . . peculiarem bibliothecam quam 
promptuarium imaginum vocari receptum est. . . .” 

19. Fol. iv: “Picturas omnes hactenus in regiones et 
titulos suos sic distribuimus.” The translation of “regio” with 
“shelf” follows Hartig’s interpretation (cf. Hartig, of.cit., 
p. 72). “Regio” in the present context implies not only an 
element of furniture but a classification device: a category that 
includes a certain group of “titles.” 

20. We find charts in the Fifth Class, a collection of costume 
in the Fourth Class, numismatics in the Second Class, etc. 
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as a special unit; it has no supplementary functions 
comparable to those represented by the pictorial material 
in the First Class of the theater.** 

To summarize, Quicchelberg succeeded in introduc- 
ing the concept of an engravings collection and formu- 
lating it as an unmistakable entity within the scheme 
of his universal theater. By doing so, he also contributed 
to the rising evaluation of engravings in general.** His 
most important achievement, however, lies in the fact 
that he recognized and declared engravings to be works 
of art. This is particularly significant since in his time 
no approach to art was as yet free or disassociated from 
a work of art’s representational content. Quicchelberg 
nevertheless contrived to indicate that his own approach 
implied the beginning of an aesthetic evaluation of 
engravings.” 

For a better comprehension of Quicchelberg’s orig- 
inal contribution** we turn briefly to the earliest history 
of print collecting, the time between its presumable 
origins and the publication of the /mscriptiones. Lacking 
documentary information, we merely presume that at- 
tempts to collect woodcuts and engravings must have 
been made at an early date,”* that the connoisseurs of 
drawings probably collected engravings,*® and that 
Diirer’s”’ entries in his diary about giving away some 
of his “gestochene Kunst” indicate that the recipients 
were collectors; finally, that the growth of print pro- 
duction in the sixteenth century together with, or be- 
cause of, the increasing interest in classical antiquity, 


21. Quicchelberg obviously regarded the exclusion of 
regional stipulations as an important distinction of the en- 
gravings collection, and repeatedly refers to it. E.g., with 
respect to subjects like Genealogy, Heraldry, and Portraits— 
which, in the First Class center on the individual collector— 
he carefully points out that when representations of these sub- 
jects are assigned to the Fifth Class (i.e., the engravings col- 
lection), they are to be “indifferenter collectae.” (fol. D iv*) 

22. Quicchelberg’s particular evaluation of engravings is 
repeatedly confirmed in the quarto’s fourth part which, under 
the title “Quicchebergi Exempla ad Lectorem ” (Fols. 
F iv®-H ii*), contains a brief history of all the more im- 
portant collections and libraries throughout Bavaria, Swabia, 
and Franconia. He never fails to record and to praise the 
owners of engravings collections. See, e.g., his reference to 
the collectors of Nuremberg: “. . . quoniam horum nullus... 
qui non etiam imaginum promptuarium fundarit: id est, pic- 
turarum ex aereis laminis cusarum quasi peculiarem biblio- 
thecam acquisiverit. . . .” (fol. H i*) 

23. Quicchelberg, by establishing his “engravings collec- 
tion” as the repository of all the graphic arts, including 
drawing, seems to have anticipated the future course of print 
collecting, which has remained unchanged. Although his initial 
idea had been to devise a special collection for a single 
medium—copper-plate engraving—he later realized the neces- 
sity of departing from such a limitation. Quicchelberg’s initial 
idea has curiously and persistently survived in such German 
terms as “Kupferstichkabinett,” “Kupferstichsammlung,” al- 
though both are used in reference to collections of all the 
graphic arts. 

24. Berliner (op.cit., pp. 341, 344) regards Quicchelberg 
as an originator without predecessors. 

25. Although the custom of pasting woodcuts and engravings 
into manuscripts and printed books as substitutes for illustra- 
tions, known to have been practiced in the fifteenth century, 
cannot be regarded as the equivalent of “collecting,” it still 
seems worth mentioning. It represents a mode of preservation, 
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topography, etc., presupposes the existence of, or must 
have led to, the establishment of collections. In this con- 
text it should also be noted that Burckhardt, for instance, 
deems it unnecessary to dwell upon engravings though 
he too believes that they certainly had been collected; 
he limits himself to a single example of an Italian 
collection of 1530.”* It is generally agreed that docu- 
mentary evidence can hardly be sought before the 
seventeenth century, the era so prominently marked 
by the emergence of the first great and _ historically 
documented print collectors. We look in vain for 
Quicchelberg’s name in the historical surveys of print 
collections and must therefore assume that no author 
so far has been aware of his concept as the source for 
the sixteenth century. But, once we are aware of it 
we also realize that in it we find the link between a 
dim preliminary phase and a more spectacular subse- 
quent development. The great achievements of the 
seventeenth century appear not as the beginning but as 
the continuation of an already established awareness of 
and sensitivity towards the graphic arts. 

The next printed source comparable to Quicchel- 
berg’s Inscriptiones, appeared a century later. It is 
Michel de Marolles’ catalogue of his enormous col- 
lection of prints,”® believed to be the largest of its kind 
ever assembled -by an individual. The catalogue not 
only provides information about the type of material 
Marolles assembled but also reveals his methods of 
preservation and general organization. It has an added 


similar to the later practice of pasting loose single-leaves into 
blank-books. 

26. Cf. Valerian v. Loga, “Ordnung und Katalogisierung 
eines Kupferstichkabinetts,” Berlin, 1910. An excellent manual 
with a brief historical survey of print collections (pp. 5f.). 

27. E. Heidrich, ed., Albrecht Diirer’s schriftlicher Nach- 
lass, Berlin, 1920. See, e.g., p. 39. 

28. Jacob Burckhardt (Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte von 
Italien, Berlin-Stuttgart, 1911, p. 437) cites an early example 
of engraving collections in the Anonimo Morelliano account 
of Antonio Foscarini’s art collection in 1530, which notes a 
volume marked “El libro de disegni a stampa e de man de varii 
maestri.” Though this is a meager reference it may serve to 
suggest the use of a single volume. Whether the loose leaves 
themselves had been bound or were attached to the pages of a 
blank-book cannot be determined. 

29. Michel de Marolles, Catalogue de livres d’estampes et 
de figures en taiile douce, Paris, 1666; also, idem, Catalogue de 
livres d’estampes et de figures en taille douce, Paris, 1672. The 
collection consisted of 123,000 prints, by 6,000 artists. Bought 
by Colbert for the Bibliothéque Royale for 30,400 Livres in 
1667, it was later added to the Cabinet d’Estampes of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Reportedly it is still kept in 
the original 500 volumes. The second catalogue represents the 
collection Marolles had started right after the sale of the first 
and had carried on until he died. It contained about 20,000 
prints, which were sold publicly after Marolles’ death. It has 
an additional interest because of its list of engravers’? marks. 
Michel de Marolles (1600-1681), Abbé, “homme de lettres,” 
author of numerous but “généralement médiocres” books (En- 
cycl. Larousse) has often been called “the greatest print col- 
lector of all time” (for bibliography, see Michaud’s biographie 
universelle). Lothar Brieger, however, goes too far when he 
refers to him as “Der Begriinder des Kupferstichkabinetts” 
(Die grossen Kunstsammler, Berlin, 1931, pp. 163f.), a title 
that applies more to Quicchelberg than to Marolles. 
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interest in the present context because it verifies the 
persistence of certain ideas originated by Quicchelberg. 

In respect to the arrangement we find that all prints 
were preserved in bound and numbered volumes under 
specific titles; the catalogue lists the volumes in numeri- 
cal order adding title and further details. The sequence 
of the volumes has no significance and does not imply 
related material. It seems, however, that the material 
had been formed into two parts, approximating a 
primary and a secondary arrangement; the first for 
the coverage of artists, the second for subjects,*° though 
there is no strict consistency in either group. It further 
appears that Marolles, to some extent, distinguished 
between the “peintre-graveur,” and the craftsman en- 
graver, though the demarcation lines are not clearly 
drawn. Apparently, his chief concern was the collection 
of Malerwerk, to which he gave preference over other 
considerations.** The first part, or category, represents 
a mixture of Malerwerk, and the oeuvres of peintre- 
graveurs, interspersed with a few subject titles, or titles 
referring to a specific technique.*” 

This part of the Marolles collection, with its obvious 
concentration upon the individual artist’s achievement,** 
contains no traces of Quicchelberg’s approach. How- 
ever, we find the latter very much in evidence in the 
second part; Marolles’ subject titles are reminiscent 
of Quicchelberg’s. The numerical difference between 
the two systems is due merely to Marolles’ additional 


30. Cf. Marolles, op.cit., p. 8, in ref. to the arrangement 
of prints under artists or subjects: “. . . disposées en bon ordre, 
soit qu’on les arrange par les oeuvres des Maistres ou qu’on les 
dispose par les sujets differens. . . .” For the first category see 
pp. 20-95, and for the second, pp. 96f. 

31. Accordingly, Marolles starts his catalogue with the 
volume “Raphael”; under the painter’s name he lists a great 
number of engravers who reproduced his work. However, 
there are many other volumes under painters’? names which con- 
tain not only the reproductions of their paintings but also their 
own original engravings as well as engravings made by others 
after their designs, 

32. E.g., the title “Clair-obscures” which follows immedi- 
ately after the “Carracci” volume. 

33. Evidence of a far stronger appreciation of the creative 
artist’s work appears in the catalogue of a Nuremberg collec- 
tion of 1618, pub. by J. E. Wessely, “Das Manuscript von 
Paul Behaim’s Kupferstichkabinett im berliner Museum,” Rep. 
f. Kunstwiss., Vi, 1883, pp. 54f. Wessely calls the catalogue 
“Der Ahnherr des Peintre-Graveur von Bartsch.” Apparently a 
great collection of first-rate woodcuts and engravings, mostly 
by leading German artists of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries—many represented by their complete work—it had no 
subject category at all. Divided into “dead” and “contempo- 
rary” artists, the catalogue listed every item by name, title or 
subject, and technique; whenever a piece was copied from some 
other work, this was also mentioned. The collection included 
“peintre-graveurs” only. 

Equally interesting is Gabriel v. Térey, “Eine Kunstkammer 
des 17. Jahrhunderts,” Rep. f. Kumstwiss., XIX, 1896, pp. 31f. 
Térey published the complete inventory of the mid-seventeenth 
century “Kunstkammer” of Balthasar Kiinast, Strasbourg; 
from the inventory it is possible to detect the outlines of a 
small engravings collection which formed a part of it. The 
material is listed under two different headings: the first refers 
to the pieces kept in volumes, the second to loose single-leaves. 
In respect to the volumes, only the names of the artists are 


subdivisions, but the basic categories have changed very 
little.** 


Finally, we notice in Marolles’ approach, as in 
Quicchelberg’s, a certain emphasis on prints as con- 
venient tools for the acquisition of knowledge.*° In fact, 
Quicchelberg’s uncommon awareness of the educational 
potentials of visual perception is manifest in the concept 
of his universal theater, also in the outlines of his illus- 
trations collection intended to serve learning by seeing; 
finally, he also refers to the subject in connection with 
his engravings collection.*® 

The last source to be briefly mentioned in the present 
context is Heinecken’s manual for print collections, based 
on his experience as director of the Salon d’Estampes in 
Dresden.** A century removed from Marolles, two 
centuries from Quicchelberg, it indicates many changes; 
perhaps the most prominent of all is the historical 
method to be applied.** Heinecken’s system consists 
of twelve classes: 1, Malerwerk, arranged by museums 
and collections; 2-6, Prints (all media), arranged 
according to schools, covering the work of peintre- 
graveurs, also Malerwerk pertinent to the respective 
schools; the latter two appear under the painters’ names 
(the “schools” to be represented are the following: 
Italian, French, Flemish and Dutch, English, German; 
the last is subdivided into “Old Masters,” and “Little 
Masters”); 7-10, the subject classes, which include 


listed, but the single-leaves are carefully, almost lovingly, 
itemized by name, title or detailed description of the subject- 
matter, technique, even date ind, in a few instances, reference 
to quality by stating “gar schén.” 

34. Quicchelberg and Marolles were both anxious to provide 
good pictorial coverage of historical, geographical, and topo- 
graphical subjects; the same applies to natural history, science, 
even the mechanical arts; genealogy and heraldry figure as 
prominently in Marolles’ collection as in Quicchelberg’s titles; 
portraits were of paramount interest to both (Quicchelberg, 
in his concept of the universal theater, regards them as historical 
documents per se); also, the ample representation of classical 
subjects, of illustrations of sports and pastimes, “Fétes,” royal 
spectacles, etc. Finally, it should be noted that Marolles’ 
nomenclature for the division of ornamental engravings is al- 
most identical with Quicchelberg’s. 

35. See Marolles, op.cit., p. 9. (Ref. to prints) “Cependant 
sil faut parler de leur utilité pour l’instruction . . . il est 
certain que les Estampes bien choisies et bien disposées donnent 
agréablement la connoissance, non seulement de toutes les 
sciences et de tous les beaux Arts, mais encore de toutes les 
choses imaginables.” 

36. E.g., Fol. E iv®: “. . . ut quam plurimarum discipli- 
narum et his solum imaginibus cognitio acquiri posse videatur, 
plus enim quandoquve praestat memoriae inspectio solum alicuius 
picturae quam diuturna lectio multarum paginarum.” Indeed, 
it would be difficult to find a stronger appeal for “visual 
education” than this curious reference to engravings as a 
“time-saving device”! (Cf. Berliner, of.cit., p. 329.) Though 
Berliner was doubtless aware of Quicchelberg’s engravings 
collection, he refers to it only once. 

37. H. J. Heinecken, Idée générale d’une collection compléte 
d’estampes, Leipzig-Vienna, 1771. 

38. Also, as further evidence of methodical order: “L’ordre 
alphabétique nous a paru les plus convenable pour subvenir a 
la mémoire pour trouver les artistes, quand on en cherche 
quelqu’un. . . .” Heinecken, of.cit. 
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not only single-leaf prints but also illustrated books; 11, 
books on art; 12, a collection of original drawings. 

The arrangement shows that Heinecken had not yet 
completely departed from the past. The subject ar- 
rangement, for which he devised four classes, is still 
an important feature, and reminiscent of Quicchel- 
berg’s basic “titles.” It seems safe to say that Heinecken 
was still a long way from Bartsch*® whose eintre 
graveur marks the beginning of a new phase in the 
history of print collecting. 


APPENDIX 


There is no adequate information on Quicchelberg printed 
in English publications. The three references I have been able 
to find so far are unfortunately inaccurate. 

In David Murray’s Museums, Their History and Their Use, 
Glasgow, 1904, we find under the chapter heading “Early 
Museum Catalogues” (Vol. 1, Chapter rv, p. 28), the fol- 
lowing entry: “One of the earliest printed catalogues of a 
collection is said to have been by Samuel Quiccheberg . . . 
a physician of Antwerp, who resided in Ingolstadt in the 
middle part of the sixteenth century.” A modification is added 
(p. 28 n. 1): “. .. but it was rather a scheme for a general 
antiquarian and ethnographical collection than a catalogue 
of a particular museum.” The biographical reference is in- 
accurate and far from being in accordance with Quicchelberg’s 
contemporary source, his biography printed in Pantaleon’s 
Prosographiae. He could hardly be called “a physician of 
Antwerp,” since, although he was born there, he left the city 
as a child; also, his stay at Ingolstadt, where he attended the 
university (and probably received his medical degree) and 
also “aliquoties . . . professorum publicé legit” (Pantaleon, 
of.cit.), was of a short duration in comparison with his sub- 
sequent and more important activities in Augsburg and 
Munich. But even more disconcerting is the quarto’s desig- 
nation as a museum catalogue. Though it deals with many 
subjects and could be called almost anything from a collector’s 
manual to a philosophy of collecting, it is positively not a 
museum catalogue. Curiously, the same error appears in 
Francis Henry Taylor’s The Taste of Angels, Boston, 1948, 
p. 126, in the form of a definite statement. “. . . the first 
printed museum catalogue that we know. . . .” Since it appears 
in a context which justifies the assumption that the statement 
refers to the Munich collection, it seems necessary to add 
that, although Quicchelberg had planned such a catalogue, 
he never prepared it. The first catalogue of the Munich col- 
lection never appeared in print. It was compiled by J. B. Fick- 
ler and bears the date of 1598 (Cod. Bavar. 2133, Staats- 
bibliothek, Munich; the manuscript has been the subject of 
several publications). Taylor’s book contains further inac- 
curacies. On the same page, the quarto’s author is listed as 
“Quickeberg,” the title as “Museum Theatrum,” the printing 
date as “1567.” Although the name is known in several 
variants, the above form only appears once, in the 1567-1570 
edition of Pantaleon’s biography. It is unlike any of the 
forms used by the author himself (see note 1 above; Hartig, 
op.cit., pl. vii1), or the one by which he is listed in another 
contemporary source, Hubertus Goltzius’ C. Julius Caesar... 
Bruges, 1563, fol. aaf, chapter “Illustrissimis Clarissimisque 
per Italiam, Gallias, et Germanias venerandae antiquitatis 
patronis . . .” (copy in NYPL). The title reference “Museum 
Theatrum” is inaccurate. “Theatrum” implies reference to 
his concept of a “universal theater,” while “museum” as well 
as “promptuarium” designate certain special collections within 
the scheme of the “theatrum.” (See, e.g., Fol. D ii®: “Est 


39. Adam Bartsch, Le peintre graveur, Vienna, 1803-1821; 
also, idem, “Anleitung zur Kupferstichkunde,” Vienna, 1821. 
Bartsch basically changed the approach to prints by introducing 


etiam quod moneam inter has theatri inscriptiones, et museorum 
ac conclavium delineationes. . . .” See also, Fol. D iv”: “Atque 
hic . . . nobis offertur occasio explicandi differentiam inter 
Theatrum .. . et inter Promptuarium Imaginum. . . .” Cf. 
Richard Bernheimer, 0f.zit., p. 230 n. 34.) The quarto’s date 
is printed on the title page, and is not 1567 but 1565. Further 
stricture applies to the historical anomaly represented by the 
consistent reference to Quicchelberg’s employer Duke Albrecht 
V of Bavaria as “Archduke Albrecht of Bavaria” (see, e.g., 
the Index). Albrecht belonged to the House of Wittelsbach, 
and “Archduke” is a title borne exclusively by princes of the 
House of Habsburg. Therefore, it seems equally odd to find 
Duke Albrecht listed among the “Leading Art Collectors and 
Patrons of the House of Hapsburg.” (Genealogical Table, 
pp. 124-125.) Finally, because of Quicchelberg’s part in the 
foundation and early history of the ducal library in Munich, 
attention should be called to a curious statement on p. 124. 
(In reference to Duke Albrecht) “Something of an amateur 
bibliophile, he had tried in vain to buy en bloc the libraries 
assembled by Hartmann Schedel of Niirnberg and by Hans 
Jakob Fugger.” This is not in accordance with the facts as 
they are known since the publication of Hartig’s important 
study on the subject (of.cit.). The Duke did acquire the 
Fugger library en bloc in the year 1571 (ibid., p. 31). The 
purchase also included the entire Schedel collection since 
Fugger himself had bought it in 1552 (#bid., p. 261). 

The third bibliographical reference on Quicchelberg to be 
mentioned in this context is a note in Alma S. Wittlin’s 
The Museum, Its History and Tasks in Education, London, 
1949, p. 93 (Reference and Notes, 12): “Samuel Quichelberg, 
Theatrum Sapientiae, Paris 1598.” If this is the work I am 
concerned with, “Theatrum Sapientiae” is not the quarto’s 
title even though it may be descriptive of Quicchelberg’s con- 
cept of a universal theater dedicated to the promotion of 
knowledge. It is in this sense used by Schlosser (0f.cit., p. 73) 
in his brief discourse on Quicchelberg. Concerning the quarto’s 
printing place and date I was unable to find any trace of a 
Paris edition, or any other edition of such a date, which, 
incidentally, coincides with the date of the first catalogue of 
the Munich collection. There is no information in the 
Quicchelberg bibliography known to me to corroborate this 
reference. It should be mentioned, however, that plans to 
reprint the quarto had existed at one time. Leo Quicchelberg, 
the author’s brother, was engaged in preparing a new edition. 
The place, however, was Venice, and the date the year 1569, 
two years after Samuel’s death. (Cf. Berliner, of.cit., p. 342 
n. 66.) Lack of further evidence indicates that the plan never 
materialized. 


NEW YORK CITY 


SEURAT AND JULES CHERET 
ROBERT L. HERBERT 


In the space of a few short years, Georges Seurat’s 
style changed from the rather ponderous rhythms and 
heavy, opaque forms of the Baignade (Fig. 1) to the 
sprightly, light and transparent movements of the 
Circus (Fig. 2). He had just turned twenty-four when 
the Baignade was completed in 1884 and was only 
thirty-one when he died, leaving the unfinished Circus 
as the last monument to his creative activity. In those 
seven years he moved rapidly away from his early style, 


new methods for their scientific study, evaluation, and organi- 
zation. Present-day print collecting is founded upon his 
principles, 
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an evolution that has been most thoroughly analyzed 
by Robert Goldwater.* 

His new style was the result of a conscious search on 
his part, involving elaborate theories of linear directions, 
geometric proportions, and a modification of his earlier 
color theory.* Basing his researches largely on the 
work of his friend Charles Henry, a brilliant young 
mathematician and aesthetician, Seurat believed that 
certain emotions could be expressed by linear direc- 
tions—gaiety by lines above the horizon, for example. 
In fact, gaiety and upward-swinging lines are the chief 
characteristics of the Circus, as opposed to the calm 
stolidity of the Baignade. 

But an examination in detail of Seurat’s new theories 
could not explain a change in style that involved a 
fundamental modification of his whole outlook. De- 
tails of the Circus (Fig. 3) possess a wittiness, an ele- 
ment of sprightly caricature that would have been 
unthinkable for the Seurat of 1884.* If the earlier 
painting was beholden to the young painter’s love of 
antique sculpture, Ingres, and Puvis de Chavannes, the 
linear arabesques of the Circus had their chief inspira- 
tion in the posters of Jules Chéret.* 

An admiration for Chéret’s colorful lithographs was 
quite logical in view of Seurat’s early interest in popular 
art. One of his first drawings (Paris, collection Mme 
Ginette Cachin-Signac) is a copy after or an imitation 
of a Cham-like caricature, and among his effects were 
found sixty images populaires, rather primitive colored 
broadsides of the mid-nineteenth century.° It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to learn that he collected Chéret’s 
posters and even induced his mother to obtain some.° 

Seurat’s friends were conscious of his debt to Chéret. 
Emile Verhaeren wrote that “The poster artist Chéret, 
whose genius he adored, charmed him by the joy and 


1. “Some Aspects of the Development of Seurat’s Style,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXXIII, 1941, pp. 117-130. 

2. John Rewald (in his Post-Impressionism, from van Gogh 
to Gauguin, New York, 1956, pp. 99f., 141 and passim) 
has indicated the influence on Seurat of Charles Henry’s 
aesthetic theories. My unpublished thesis of 1954 was devoted 
to the same subject, but both of these studies have been sup- 
plemented by the discovery of a number of important docu- 
ments clarifying Seurat’s later theories. Permission to publish 
these manuscripts has not yet been obtained, although I hope 
to be able to include them in my forthcoming monograph. 

3. Most writers interested in Seurat have noted the contrast 
between the lonely paintings of the Channel coast that he did 
each summer and the lively vaudeville scenes of his more am- 
bitious winter canvases. To conclude that one or the other 
kind of painting represents the “true” Seurat ignores the 
complexity of his artistic personality. This note attempts only 
to show that some of his late works of urban theme, especially 
the Circus, are indebted to one particular artist and that their 
bubbling gaiety should serve as a caution against considering 
Seurat always a detached, impersonal observer. 

4. Rewald (of.cit., p. 145, and Georges Seurat, Paris, 1948, 
pp. 99 and 134) has cited comparisons between Seurat and 
Chéret made by their contemporaries. The most important body 
of information on Chéret is in the Cabinet des Estampes, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, which has four volumes of news- 
paper and magazine clippings concerning Chéret, covering the 
years 1885-1937 and, thanks to the dépét Jlégal, original 
copies of most of his posters. These posters are accurately 
dated and prove that there are many errors in Ernest Main- 


gaiety of his compositions. He studied them, hoping to 
decipher Chéret’s expressive methods and to ferret out 
his aesthetic secrets.””” 

Jules Chéret was born in 1836, and at an early age 
began working in typography and printing. After a 
brief stay in England, where he did some monochrome 
posters, he returned to Paris and by the middle of the 
1870’s was using three colors in his lithographs and had 
developed a style that was often remarkably free and 
daring, as in Folies-Bergére, Les Girard of 1877 
(Fig. 4). Inspired in part by Japanese prints, Chéret’s 
work foretold the style of Toulouse-Lautrec, Bonnard, 
and Art Nouveau, and preceded by a decade the in- 
cursion of English influences that were instrumental 
in the development of Art Nouveau in France. By the 
late 1880’s he had reached the height of success, uni- 
versally admired by critics, artists, and public, decorated 
by the government, and awarded an important one- 
man show.*® 

This was the very time when Seurat turned to 
Chéret. Concerned with the gaiety and sparkle of 
modern life in his later work, he could have found no 
better model. Chéret was a poet of bubbling imagina- 
tion, who had at his fingertips a natural gift for bright 
color and movement. An effervescent charmeur, the 
very epitome of all that was graceful and joyful in 
modern life, he remains today one of the best inter- 
preters of Paris in her most charming fin-de-siécle 
moments. Seurat’s Chahut of 1889-1890 (Fig. 5) has 
certain features in common with Les Girard of a decade 
earlier. In each case the dancing figures are hardly 
modeled at all, and their willful flatness is comple- 
mented on the surface by such angular linear motifs as 
the flying coattails which dart out from the buoyantly 
vertical forms like tongues of flame. In each composi- 


dron’s two books, the most important published sources for 
Chéret’s work: Les affiches illustrées, Paris, 1886, and another 
work of the same title published ten years later. The only 
modern study of importance is the excellent article by Robert 
Goldwater, “L’Affiche Moderne,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
ser. 6, XXIII, 1942, pp. 173-182. A study of unpublished 
posters shows that Chéret is a more original artist than Mr. 
Goldwater concludes. 

5. This important collection forms part of a large gathering 
of original drawings, clippings, and reproductions not known 
to previous students of Seurat, but as yet unavailable for 
publication. 

6. Information from unpublished correspondence between 
Seurat’s common-law wife, Madeleine Knobloch, and Paul 
Signac. I am deeply indebted to Mme Ginette Cachin-Signac 
for permission to consult Signac’s very rich and important 
correspondence. Her friendship and her help made possible my 
work on Seurat. 

7. “Georges Seurat,” La société nouvelle, vil, 1891, p. 4345 
cited by Rewald, Georges Seurat, Paris, 1948, p. 99. Five other 
articles briefly comparing the two artists appeared in the 
years 1889-1892, the most important being Verhaeren’s 
“Chronique artistique: les XX,” La société nouvelle, vil, 1891, 
pp. 248-254. One article even suggested that Chéret had 
profited from the work of Chevreul, Rood, and Seurat: Ed- 
mond Cousturier, “L’art aux murs,” L’endehors, 11, 62, July 
10, 1892, n. p. 

8. Including posters, drawings, pastels, and gouaches, the 
exhibition ran from December 1889 to March 1890. The 
catalogue was written by Roger Marx. 
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tion the faces of the figures are caricatured and their 
elongated arms and legs are raised high in the air, 
while some of the men hold hats over their heads. 

Seurat made only one excursion into the poster artist’s 
field, a cover for the novel L’Homme a4 femmes (Fig. 
6) which he did in 1890.° In this, he betrayed his debt 
to Chéret, particularly to such posters as L’Amant des 
Danseuses (Fig. 7) of 1888. Each composition depends 
upon a central foreground figure standing in front of 
a group of people (the furthermost only summarily in- 
dicated) who are peering out at the observer. The 
two male figures in dark clothing are especially close. 
Each wears an English dandy’s costume (a prominent 
fad of the day) and their bodies sway gracefully in the 
same rhythm. They have given their moustaches a 
debonair upturned twist to suit the gay mood of their 
pointed feet and slyly cocked heads. 

The dancing woman in L’Amant des Danseuses 
is so like the circus girl in Seurat’s last painting (Fig. 
8) that one wonders if it is not a case of direct inspira- 
tion. Their hair flies upward to a point; their waists 
come down from their shoulders to form triangles; 
their skirts flair outward and upward and have flashing 
ribbons darting out into space; their legs are in the same 
relative positions. The very outlines of their bent legs 
are the same: inward-bending curve below angular 
knee, slight bulge at the shin, with the heel peeping out 
the other side of the straight leg. 

In a more general sense, Seurat’s circus girl, the 
most lithe and winsome of all his female types, recalls 
an equally charming personage that appears in some 
ten or twelve of Chéret’s posters and in a book that he 
illustrated, La fée au rocher. The title-page of this 
book (Fig. 9) presents this figure, as usual, in the same 
bright yellow that Seurat chose for his écuyére. These 
two young ladies are as light as the wind and as gay 
as yellow butterflies, their floating forms freed from 
a sense of weight and solidity by their witty, flashing 
outlines. 

Another type that Chéret used over and over again 
is the hand-standing clown that is shown in Spectacle- 
Promenade de PHorloge (Fig. 10) of about 1880. 
That Seurat’s flying clown in his Circus (Fig. 8) is 
indebted to Chéret seems hard to deny. They are 
alike in nearly every detail, from their flying top-knots 
to their projecting torsos and angular hips. The use 
of lightsome, upward-moving rhythms extends to all 
of the details of Seurat’s last painting, and for most 
of these details prototypes can be found in Chéret’s 
work. The foreground clown in his L’Horloge, Les 
Fréres Léopold (Fig. 11) of 1877 foretold the form 
of Seurat’s clown (Fig. 2), not only in pose and posi- 
tion in the composition, but also in the darting lines 
and the brilliant combination of orange-red and white. 


9. The novel was by his friend Victor Joze, who wrote 
articles on Neoimpressionism in the Polish review Przeglad- 
Tygosmowy in 1887 and 1888. 

10. After 1886, the year the Grande Jatte (The Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago) was exhibited, Seurat devoted only two or three 
months of each year to landscape. Except for the Poseuses 
(Barnes Foundation, Merion) his major paintings and most of 


Chéret’s contribution to Seurat’s late style must not, 
however, be measured only by comparing a few specific 
figures. Seurat was interested in Chéret because he 
found in him a kindred spirit who dealt with the very 
subjects to which he himself had turned—those artificial 
homes of vertiginous pleasures, the cabarets, vaudeville 
theaters, and circuses of late nineteenth century Paris’® 
—and because Chéret’s decorative poster style con- 
firmed his own evolution toward surface pattern.” If 
one selects at random from Chéret’s work, he cannot 
help but be struck by the profound stylistic similarities 
with Seurat’s late work. When, for instance, they treat 
the same subject, as in Chéret’s Hippodrome (Fig. 12) 
of 1884, and the two clowns in the middle ground of 
the Circus (Fig. 8), they seem naturally to depend 
upon similar devices. Their individual figures are rather 
flat, partly because of the virtual absence of modeling, 
partly also because by its very nature, the jaunty whip- 
lash line of which they were so fond is a surface element 
that does not readily suggest solid, well-rounded forms. 
Because of the use of such decorative surface move- 
ments, their forms tend to float upward on the plane 
of the picture rather than back into illusionary space, 
an effect abetted, of course, by the fact that the figures 
are supposed to be tumbling through space. The princi- 
pal characteristic which the two artists share is their 
exploitation of sharply curving and angular rhythms, 
as full of animation and liveliness as a child playing 
hopscotch. 

Seurat entered the world of painting with his 
Baignade of 1883-1884, and announced himself as 
an eminently serious artist whose solemn and quiet 
forms reflected his scholarly interest in antiquity and 
the nineteenth century classicizing tradition. His out- 
lines were calm, gently curving and clear, his forms 
modeled as smoothly as severe style Greek sculpture. 
His figures were placed out-of-doors in the Impres- 
sionist tradition and his composition had the pictorial 
depth of Renaissance painting. His outlook was that 
of a detached, nearly impersonal observer. In his last 
work, on the contrary, his forms are bright and gay, 
his outlines quick and darting. Instead of looking toward 
the past, he left behind his early interest in the academic 
tradition and dealt with contemporary subject matter 
in a style that had its roots more firmly in contemporary 
art. The calm detachment that marked his early paint- 
ings of rural and suburban scenes was giving way before 
a new devotion to the city, a twinkling and satirical 
probing of the amusements of his fellow men. To this 
new outlook corresponds the humor and sparkle of his 
lighter colors and his lively arabesques. Along this new 
path, Seurat’s cicerone was Jules Chéret.”* 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


his drawings were concerned with urban entertainments. 

11. See note 1. 

12. The posters by Chéret reproduced in this article are 
Copyrighted by S.P.A.D.E.M., Paris, 1957. The photographs 
used in Figs. 4, 7, 11 and 12 were furnished by the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 
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3. Detail of Fig. 2 


Seurat, Le Cirque, 1890-1891. Paris, Louvre 


1. Seurat, Une Baignade, Asniéres, 1883-1884. London, Tate Gallery a 
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4. Chéret, Folies-Bergére, Les Girard, 1877 
Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale 


6. Seurat, Design for a Book Cover, 1890 
Formerly Victor Joze 


5. Seurat, Le Chahut, 1889-1890. Otterlo, Rijksmuseum Kréller-Miiller 


7. Chéret, L’Amant des Danseuses, 1888. Paris, Bibliothéque, Nationale 
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g. Chéret, Title- -page for A. Sylvestre, F. Thomé, 
and Chéret, La fée au rocher. Paris, n.d. 


10. Chéret, Spectacle-Promenade de ’Horloge (detail), ca. 1880 
(From E. Maindron, Les affiches illustrées, Paris, 1886, p. 122) 
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ERWIN PANOFSKY, Meaning in the Visual Arts, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday Anchor Books, 1955. Pp. 
362; 95 figs.; 13 text ills. $1.45. 


Behind this intriguing title stands a collection of nine 
“papers in and on art history” published by Professor 
Panofsky over a period of more than thirty years. It 
is a valuable collection—not only because it brings 
together scattered articles and essays into one convenient 
volume; but also because three of the pieces are trans- 
lations from the German, and two others have been 
completely rewritten and brought up to date for the 
present book. It is, then, something more than a popu- 
lar reprint: since it contains a goodly measure of new 
and revised material, it must take its place as a modest, 
but legitimate, addition to the Panofsky bibliography. 

The essays, “chosen for variety rather than con- 
sistency,” illustrate very well the astonishing breadth 
of the author’s interests. The center of gravity, so to 
speak, is the Renaissance. But although the Renaissance 
is Dr. Panofsky’s spiritual home, this does not prevent 
him from ranging freely and authoritatively over the 
whole expanse of human culture, from ancient Egypt 
to Mrs. Felicia Hemans. 

The introductory essay is philosophical in nature. It 
deals with “The History of Art as a Humanistic 
Discipline,” and contains, among other things, a defini- 
tion of humanitas that may be regarded as the author’s 
credo. Similar in tone, but more concentrated in scope, 
is the first chapter, “Iconography and Iconology: An 
Introduction to the Study of Renaissance Art.” Here is 
a subtle and lucid exposition of “meaning in the visual 
arts’ considered on three levels: primary or natural 
subject matter; secondary or conventional subject mat- 
ter; and intrinsic meaning or content. For in a work 
of art (as the author writes elsewhere in this volume) 
““form’ cannot be divorced from ‘content’: the dis- 
tribution of color and lines, light and shade, volume 
and planes, however delightful as a visual spectacle, 
must also be understood as carrying a more-than-visual 
meaning.” 

Chapter 2 (“The History of the Theory of Human 
Proportions as a Reflection of the History of Styles”) 
originally appeared in German, and shares with Chap- 
ters 5 and 6 the distinction of having been translated 
by the author himself. The latter two take as their un- 
derlying themes the attitude of the Renaissance to the 
Gothic style (“The First Page of Giorgio Vasari’s 
‘Libro’””) and to the antique (“Albrecht Diirer and 
Classical Antiquity”’). 

Biography is represented in this collection by the 
brilliant and unforgettable portrait of “Abbot Suger of 
St.-Denis,” which serves as the third chapter. For this 
reviewer (if a personal preference may be expressed) 
two articles have a special appeal: Chapter 4, ““Titian’s 
Allegory of Prudence: A Postscript”; and Chapter 7, 
“Et in Arcadia Ego: Poussin and the Elegiac Tra- 
dition.” Of these it is perhaps unnecessary to say any- 


thing except that they are themselves perfect works of 
art. 

And lastly, for added variety, there is an epilogue, 
entitled “Three Decades of Art History in the United 
States,” which is full of wisdom and should be read not 
only by art historians but by everyone who is concerned 
about the plight of American education. 


JOHN RUPERT MARTIN 
Princeton University 


DORA AND ERWIN PANOFSKY, Pandora’s Box; the 
Changing Aspects of a Mythical Symbol, New York, 
Pantheon Books (Bollingen Series Ltr), 1956, Pp. 158; 
60 figs. $4.00. 


Iconography and thematology could well be the 
most barren of disciplines if practiced by a sluggish 
mind and wielded by a pedestrian pen. Under the bril- 
liant mastery of Dora and Erwin Panofsky, they as- 
sume a strange fascination. The footnotes with their 
array of Greek, Latin, French, German quotations, the 
references to classical scholarship, to the art and to the 
literature of several countries, the lavish but never pe- 
dantic or useless erudition supporting every conjecture 
testify to the impregnable solidity of the volume. At the 
same time, the style is sprightly, the tone humorous and 
pleasantly ironical. Seldom was so much learning more 
gracefully carried. The most respected of art historians, 
whom his friends call Pan, and his wife, who happens 
to be graced with the name of Dora, compiled this 
scholarly inquiry into the pictorial representations of a 
myth with some impish pleasure and as a respite from 
more strenuous labors. They have proved once again 
that they are at home in all the styles. 

The volume, needless to say since it is published in 
the Bollingen Series, is admirably, indeed sumptuously, 
printed, illustrated, and presented. The sixty repro- 
ductions adorning it are all clear and full of expression 
and appositely placed. The history of Pandora’s myth 
as it inspired artists will never again have to be written. 
But artists of the future, and even more probably poets 
and dramatists, may some day find in this elegant work 
a theme or a spur for their creative attempts. 

The locus classicus of Pandora’s myth is in Hesiod’s 
Theogony and, to a lesser extent, in the third century 
A. D. fabulist Babrius. Pandora was a beautiful woman 
molded by Prometheus or, according to another tra- 
dition, by Hephaestus. She received the gift of life, and 
then all the gifts from the gods; hence her name. She 
was conveyed to earth by Hermes, and taken as wife 
by rash Epimetheus, against his brother’s advice. She 
opened up the famous vessel from which all evils 
sprang to mankind or, as others would have it, all 
virtues fled away, leaving mankind afflicted with vices. 
Hope, whether it was good or evil or both, remained 
at the bottom. 
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Strangely enough, this myth seems in no way to have 
interested Roman writers or artists; it is absent from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses; and it later left Italian art in- 
different. It had disappeared during the Middle Ages 
and only reemerged with Giraldi and Erasmus in the 
early sixteenth century. By then, owing to a mistrans- 
lation from Greek into Latin, the vase or jar had be- 
come a more easily portable box. After a few undis- 
tinguished emblems, notably in Alciati’s woodcuts, the 
myth of Pandora sprang to the forefront of French art 
with a splendid pen drawing by Rosso the Florentine, 
done for Francis I and at present in the Paris Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. There the vices became full-scale human 
figures, frightened away by the spread of ancient learn- 
ing revived by the French king. Ignorance is sin and 
not bliss as in the story of Pandora’s spiritual sister, 
Eve. 

Pandora enjoyed a brilliant fortune in sixteenth cen- 
tury France, with Jean Cousin and Jacques Callot’s 
single etching inspired by mythology, with Maurice 
Scéve, Ronsard, and Du Bellay. A graceful Latin 
poem by Du Bellay on Pandora’s theme, which came 
to the Panofskys’ attention too late to be mentioned in 
the present volume, is probably the single omission of 
which the omniscient scholars may accuse themselves. 
Passing on to the French seventeenth century, the 
Panofskys poke gentle fun at Sébastien Le Clerc, who 
turned Pandora’s husband, Epimetheus, into “one of 
her lovers,” blamed his “stupid curiosity” for the open- 
ing of the fatal box, and extenuated beautiful Pandora’s 
fault as merely “an engaging inability to say no.” 

With the last quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
myth inspired British artists almost exclusively: John 
Flaxman, who enjoyed great fame with the neo- 
Grecians at the time of Keats, William Etty, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, who naturally endowed Pandora with 
overabundant flowing hair, a weird and most un- 
Greek stare and a lush sentimentality as she held fast 
to her oblong box. Swinburne, whose taste could err 
triumphantly, hailed the painting as “among Rossetti’s 
mightiest in godlike terror and imperial trouble of 
beauty.” Paul Klee restored humor, and even risky 
sexual symbolism, to Pandora’s box, then converted 
into a goblet. Max Beckmann, even more recently, 
perpetrating the worst of all the designs inspired by 
the first of sinning women in the pagan world, made 
her box a receptacle for an atomic bomb. 

An appendix completes the artistic after-life of Pan- 
dora with a survey of the fortune enjoyed by the myth 
on the stage. Calderon and Goethe, the latter with 
one of his masterpieces in nondramatic but profound 
and poetical drama, are the two giants there. Antigone, 
Sisyphus, Medea, Orpheus have since, among Greek 
mythical or literary figures, displaced Pandora. But we 
have not heard the last of that lovely sinner, brought 
back to life twenty-eight centuries after Hesiod, by a 


1. R. Wittkower, “Marvels of the East,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, V, 1942, p. 159 and pls. 44 
and 45. 


worthy rival to Prometheus and to Hephaestos. What 
poems, tragedies and comedies could still be composed 
on the first woman “qui fit faire des bétises aux 
hommes,” as the French put it! 


HENRI PEYRE 
Yale Unwwersity 


JURGIs BALTRUSAITIs, Le moyen age fantastique, 
Paris, Armand Colin, 1955. Pp. 300; 122 figs. 


I have read this book with a mixed feeling of ad- 
miration and dismay: admiration because the great 
erudition that has gone into it has enabled the author 
to throw light upon remote and neglected corners of 
mediaeval art; dismay because his approach, consisting 
of the collecting of all available instances of a given 
motive, has misled him into construing historical 
connections where a more cautious method would 
have stated similarities. The purpose of the book is to 
show to what extent reminiscences from the Roman 
past and a whole array of motives from the Islamic 
and Far Eastern worlds have determined the fantastic 
element in Gothic art. It is fair to say that the author 
succeeds in the measure in which he remains close to 
his base in Europe and near the Mediterranean littoral; 
and that his argument becomes more and more open 
to doubt the greater are the spaces involved, and the 
more likely is the consequent dilution of migrant visual 
motives. 

One will not quarrel with him when he attempts to 
show that the fantastic creatures in Gothic droleries sport- 
ing heads directly attached to feet or growing them 
where the chest or the stomach should be are derived 
from Roman grylli, well known to the period from 
the cut gems that studded shrines and other works of 
the goldsmith’s arts. Comparisons with Roman work 
reveal a complete identity of types; and it only needs 
to be pointed out that creatures whose heads are in 
their chests are also shown in books on the Marvels of 
the East and in the Romance of Alexander, making it 
likely that these had their share in the creation of 
kindred types. The difference lies in the function as- 
signed to each in contemporary thought; for while 
the books on the Marvels of the East purported to 
contain recorded fact and thus to give witness to God’s 
unlimited power to create,’ drolerie was fancy free; 
it lacked all iconographic restraint; and it is all the 
more revealing to find proof in Baltrusaitis’ book that 
this seemingly spontaneous release of playful energies 
was itself channeled and divided into well-set types.’ 
Baltrusaitis shows, furthermore, and again with con- 
siderable success, that the men and beasts crawling out 
of snail shells (including Giovanni Bellini’s belated 
specimen in Venice), boats sailing on the back of fish, 


2. See now also L. Randall, “Exempla as a Source of Gothic 
Marginal Illustration,” ART BULLETIN, XXXIX, 1957, Pp. 97. 
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and those curious quadrupeds, very frequent on manu- 
script margins of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, which get along without their frontal limbs, are 
also derived from ancient gems, 

There follows a group of chapters devoted to in- 
fluences from the contemporary Near East, showing 
that its inveterate fascination did not come to an end 
with the termination of the Romanesque style. Inter- 
lace reappeared in the fourteenth century long after 
the last traces of Irish influence had been absorbed, 
this time, it seems, as a gift of that area of the world— 
the Near East—where it had first been developed. A 
comparison of the Gorleston psalter (East Anglian, 
early fourteenth century) with examples of Persian 
and Mesopotamian metal work shows convincingly 
what the European artist had learned from recent 
Near Eastern prototypes. The same applies to the 
Sasanian half-leaf, of which there are Western ex- 
amples in the thirteenth century, to the wheel of rab- 
bits whirling around spokes composed of their own 
long ears, seen in the East before it appeared in Lyon 
or in Paderborn, and to a number of other decorative 
details. Since the author seems to have forgotten it, 
I would like to add that the curious swastika in the 
sketchbook by Villard de Honnecourt* consisting of 
the half bodies of men driving nails into each other’s 
feet seems to be a variant upon a similar Oriental 
motive, of which Baltrusaitis gives a number of other 
specimens. 

While all is well up to this point, the same cannot 
be said of the second part of the book, devoted to the 
contact of Europe with the Far East. That such con- 
tacts existed in the time of the Mongol Khans, and 
that they were fruitful culturally, nobody, of course, 
would want to deny. The case is clinched by the com- 
plete change of style from Near Eastern to a mixture 
of Gothic and Chinese, that came over Italian silk- 
weaving in the fourteenth century.* Everybody knows 
the portrayals of Chinese and Tartars in Italian 
painting, such as the frescoes by Andrea da Firenze 
and Lorenzetti, living testimony to the fact that the 
Franciscan missions were reciprocated by the presence 
of Far Easterners on European soil. How much the 
imagination of Europeans was stimulated by the vision 
of the distant but powerful Mongol Khan is exempli- 
fied by the fact that Dante’s friend, Can Grande de la 
Scala, seems to have adopted that name in order to 
enhance the prestige of his regime.° He lies buried in 
precious Chinese silks. 

But there is a far cry from accepting these facts to 
assuming that entire artistic and iconographic trends 
can be explained as having been prompted by Far 
Eastern prototypes. Neither Baltrusaitis nor any of the 
authors of his ken has been able to point to a single 


3. H. R. Hahnloser, Villard de Honnecourt, Vienna, 1935, 
pl. 38. 

4. The best source is still O. von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der 
Seidenweberei, Berlin, 1921. See also A. F. Kendrick, Italian 
Silk Fabrics of the 14th century, London, 1905, and Ciba 
Review, Basel, 1942. 
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specimen of Chinese representational art, either sculp- 
ture or painting, that reached Europe in the time of 
the Mongol Khans. The facilities of the silk trade 
seem not to have extended to such works of art, which 
had no assured value in the West. Thus European 
knowledge of painting in the Far East seems to have 
been mere hearsay, not articulate enough to affect any 
of the conventions of the craft. Thus it would seem 
the better part of wisdom not to attempt to explain any 
European work of art in terms of distant connections, 
except if all alternatives fail, and if there is definite 
proof that there were the means for transmitting its 
idea over the intervening space. A clear distinction 
should be made, furthermore, between artistic motives 
and the ideas embodied in them, for while the former 
may have been limited to the area of their birth, the 
latter may have traveled far. It is quite possible, in that 
case, that a theme that had not been given artistic 
shape in its native land would acquire one belatedly on 
European soil. Thus the subject of the “Three Living 
and the Three Dead,” a version of the Buddha legend, 
was brought to Europe through the Romance of Bar- 
laam and Josaphat, and there was endowed with visual 
shape, which it had not possessed in its native land. 
But it does not follow from this that we can accept 
Baltrusaitis’ lead when he tries to argue that the re- 
lated theme of the Dance of Death was also imported 
from the Far East, as a gift from Tantric and Lamais- 
tic art. This time there is no literary romance to make 
the connection; and conditions in Europe, including 
the tremendous shock of the great plague, were quite 
sufficient to engender that macabre and _ pessimistic 
mood in which a theme such as this could unfold.° 
Asia contributed only the great plague. 

So it goes. I find no merit in the suggestion that the 
temptation of St. Anthony, as conceived by Schong- 
auer, Bosch and his followers, is a European version of 
the temptation of Buddha by Marah, merely on the 
grounds that in both East and West great hordes of 
demons are marshaled for the assault. Even if the 
similarity were enough in itself to allow us to construe 
an influence, we would still have the question on our 
hands of how Jerome Bosch, immured in his native 
Hertogenbosch, could have learned about the Asiatic 
theme; this at a time when the unity of Asia had long 
broken into a variety of competing Timurid states. No 
more do I find it possible to believe that the translucent 
halo in Griinewald is a mere quotation from Buddhist 
art, or that the animated objects in Brueghel and Bosch 
are derived from the walking kettles occasionally found 
in early Japanese scrolls. No, the roots of such things 
lie much closer to home, and the art historian’s task 
is merely to explain why two civilizations separated by 
vast stretches of space came to evolve similar artistic 
motives. 


5. H. W. Janson, The Sculpture of Donatello, Princeton, 
1957) 159. 

6. The best and most recent treatment of the subjects is H. 
Rosenfeld, Der Mittelalterliche Totentanz, Entstehung, Ent- 
wicklung, Bedeutung, Miinster, 1954. 
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The only one of Baltrusaitis’ rapprochements which 
possesses a certain likelihood at first glance is that be- 
tween the portrayal of demons in Far Eastern and 
European art, for the change in Europe toward the 
“Chinese” type took place at the period of closest con- 
tact between the two worlds, the late thirteenth cen- 
tury. Previously the evil one had been portrayed in the 
West as a human being deformed but possessing 
pair of bird’s wings like those worn by his angelic anta- 
gonists; while now he was given bat’s wings more in 
keeping with his nocturnal and sinister activities. “he 
trouble lies this time with the material from the East. 
For Chinese demons are wingless, as a rule, unlike the 
exceptional ones in the picture by Chou Chi-Ch’ang 
and Lin T’ing-kuei (twelfth century) to which Bal- 
trusaitis refers. The prime example upon which much 
of his argument rests, is a scroll supposedly after Li 
Lung-mien (in the Musée Guimet), which shows 
various kinds of demons carried through the air upon 
bats’ wings. But far from being assured, its attribution 
rests upon tenuous grounds, it being more likely, given 
its character and facetious mood, that it is a production 
of the Ch’in dynasty in the ancient style than that it 
reflects the grave and solemn art of Li Lung-mien.’ 
It surely is neither sufficient nor suitable evidence, upon 
which to hang the weight of a far-reaching argument. 

All in all, it would seem to me that Baltrusaitis’ book 
would have gained considerably had he thought of re- 
flecting on the likelihood of various forms of cultural 
exchange over vast distances. This likelihood varies 
greatly in different fields of human activity. As the 
world-wide comparison of fairy tales has shown, 
stories and legends travel fastest and furthest, but also 
preserve only an over-all identity, with great variations 
of detail, unless transmission takes place in literary 
form. Almost as broad is the diffusion of certain fads 
such as card games, which reached the West from 
China in the end of the fourteenth century, and of 
fashions.® Baltrusaitis is only reiterating well-established 
knowledge when he insists that the tall hennin of the 
fifteenth century lady and other horned headgear in 
late mediaeval Europe have their ultimate prototypes 
in certain Far Eastern costumes.® An excellent case 
has been made, furthermore, for the diffusion of cer- 
tain techniques, such as the making of paper and the 
printing of woodcuts upon it*°—both among the gifts 
from China to late mediaeval Europe. In this list of 
“transmittables,” works of art range last, even if 
there is an organized trade to move them to where 
their impact can be felt. Even then a culture will 
rarely assimilate more than certain ornamental details, 
since any further commitment would entail coming 
to terms with exotic religious creeds. ‘The idea, fostered 
by Berenson and Soulier some time ago,** that religious 


7. This is the opinion of my colleague Alexander Soper. 

8. Th. F. Carter, The Invention of Printing in China and 
its Spread Westward, 2nd ed, New York, 1955. 

g. See H. Goetz, “Oriental Types and Scenes in Renaissance 
and Baroque Painting,” Burlington Magazine, LXX\11, 1938, 
pp. 50 and 105, and L. Olschki, “Asiatic Exoticism in Italian 
Painting of the Early Renaissance,” ART BULLETIN, XXVI, 1944, 


representations in Siena could have been shaped after 

corresponding images in Buddhist art, has long met the 
oblivion it deserves. 

RICHARD BERNHEIMER 

Bryn Mawr College 


ERWIN PANOFSKY, Galileo as a Critic of the Arts, The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1954. Pp. 41: 16 figs. 6.75 
guilders. 


It is a rare pleasure to be presented by an art his- 
torian with a lucid summary of the discoveries of Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, and Kepler, yet this is only one of the 
delights Professor Panofsky has set here before us. And 
every page of the little book, no matter whether it deals 
with Tasso or Ariosto, the paragone of the arts or 
celestial orbits, has the author’s light and personal 
touch. 

Galileo was brought up in Florence as the son of a 
famous musician; he ranked as gentiluomo Fiorentino. 
Small wonder, then, that one of his letters to Lodovico 
Cigoli tackles that war-horse of erudite art-lovers, the 
paragone of sculpture and painting. To have brought 
this letter (in its original text and a translation) to the 
art historian’s attention would alone justify the author’s 
labor; it is indeed a “glorious exception” among the 
“many texts of this kind which cannot be said to make 
inspiring reading.” 

Galileo had, of course, to side with the recipient of 
the letter, i.e., he had to argue for the painter’s, and 
against the sculptor’s, precedence. Being a physicist, he 

was able to back up his argument by an experiment. 
Such experiments are, unlike works of art, not subject 
to the Zeitstil, and they remain forever repeatable. Al- 
though Professor Panofsky substitutes rubber balls for 
the spheres used by Galileo, his photographs still prove 
Galileo’s point that “sculptures will have relief only to 
the extent that they are shaded, light in one part and 
dark in another.” In other words, the sculptor’s work 
receives lightness and darkness from Nature, that is, 
from natural light; the painter’s, from Art. The latter 
has the more difficult and therefore the superior job, 
or, to use Galileo’s words: “The most artistic imitation 
is that which represents the three-dimensional in its 
opposite, which is the plane.” 

Cigoli had asked Galileo how to answer the argu- 
ments of a group of “champions of sculpture.” Inter- 
estingly enough, Galileo’s letter ends with the advice 
“not to go with them any further in this controversy; 
it is more suitable, it seems to me, for an exercise of wit 
and acumen among those who are not active in either 
the one or the other of these two arts.” Just like 
Goethe’s “‘Bilde, Kiinstler, rede nicht,” Galileo’s words 


P- 95- 
10. See note 8 above. 

1. B. Berenson, A Sienese Painter of the Franciscan 
Legend, London, 1910, p. 13. G. Soulier, Les influences ori- 
entales dans la peinture toscane, Paris, 1924. See also I. V. 
Ponzyna, La Chine, l’Italie, et les débuts de la Renaissance, 
Paris, 1935. 
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seem to draw a subtle yet noticeable line between the 
sophisticated aesthete and the practicing artist. 

For the author, the letter to Cigoli serves as point 
of departure for a general survey of Galileo’s ideas on 
art. Equally versed in literature and the visual arts, 
Galileo emerges as one of the few connoisseurs capable 
of what may be called synoptic criticism. Reading 
Orlando furioso reminds him of a “regal gallery 
adorned with a hundred classical statues”; Gerusa- 
lemme liberata evokes for him the “study of some little 
man with the taste for curios.” He compares Tasso’s 
narrative to a “tarsia picture rather than an oil paint- 
ing . . . since the tarsia picture is a composite of little 
varicolored pieces of wood,’ its “figures are dry, 
hard and without relief,” as opposed to “sfumandosi 
dolcemente i confini” in the oil painting. 

Certainly no confrére would hesitate to subscribe to 
the author’s conjecture that these passages in Con- 
siderazioni al Tasso, written about 1600, are to be 
fully appreciated only by art historians. Like his 
contemporaries, the Carraccis, Guido Reni, and the 
slightly younger Poussin, Galileo preferred Ariosto and 
an interior “full of everything that is rare, precious, 
admirable and perfect” to Tasso and his allegories. 
The modern art historian could do no better than Gali- 
leo in likening Tasso’s obliqueness and constraint to 
the imtarsie and the Kunst- und Wunderkammern of 
the mannerist era. 

Though this reviewer may be sufficiently qualified 
to discuss the history of art criticism, he has to face 
heavy odds when dealing with Galileo’s better known 
profession as astronomer and physicist. For Professor 
Panofsky, having profited as an art historian from 
Galileo’s writings, now reverses the role by discussing 
Galileo’s astronomy from the point of view of aesthet- 
ics. “It is a well-known but puzzling fact that Galileo 

. completely ignored the fundamental astronomical 
achievements of Johannes Kepler . . . a colleague with 
whom he lived on terms of mutual trust and esteem.” 
Though Kepler had proved the planetary orbits to be 
elliptical, Galileo up to the end of his life clung to the 
notion of circular movement. To support their celestial 
mechanics, both Kepler and Galileo referred to the 
movements of the human body. Kepler believed that 
“the muscles operate according to the principle of recti- 
linear movement,” which governs the physical world. 
Consequently, the orbits of the stars, as of natural 
bodies, must contain a modicum of rectilinearity, which 
admixture (aliquid rectitudinis admixtum) results in an 
elliptical rather than the ideal circular orbit. For 
Galileo, on the other hand, “the bending of the leg at 


1. Although Galileo may have had in mind the well-known 
intarsie which decorate so many choir stalls of the late 15th 
and early 16th centuries, it seems more probable that he 
thought of the curious and elaborate imtarsie made in Augs- 
burg during the 1560’s and 1570’s. A famous example of this 
species was the state-coach of Grand Duchess Giovanna of 
Tuscany, which may have been familiar to Galileo. For this 
coach and the whole species, cf. Lieselotte Méller, Der 
Wrangelschrank and die verwandten siiddeutschen Mébel des 
16. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, Deutscher Verein fiir Kunstwissen- 


the knees and the thigh at the hip . . . are circular 
movements”; they may lead to such rectilinear motions 
as running or jumping, but the latter are always 
secondary to, and derived from, the former, i.e., circu- 
lar movements. 

To be sure, Kepler was equally convinced of the 
supremacy of the circle, which was, of course, an heir- 
loom of Platonism and Aristotelianism. The elliptical 
orbits were for Kepler the result of an interference of 
“naturalis corporum potentia” with the ideal form. 
For Galileo, however, this was unthinkable. The plan- 
ets are, as he assumed, “disposed in the best order”; 
therefore their orbits, like the motions of the human 
body, must be governed by the circle as the most per- 
fect and therefore most beautiful form. Thus the same 
principle governs astronomy, mechanics, and aesthetics. 

To the modern scholar, specialized in either the 
sciences or the liberal arts, the “hantise de la circular- 
ité”” must indeed appear as a spell.” We find it difficult 
to see the connection between the tondo of the Madon- 
na della Sedia and the roundness of celestial orbits.* 
Yet Galileo’s belief in the supremacy of the circle grew, 
as Professor Panofsky demonstrates, out of a vision 
rather than a conception of the world and its governing 
principles. Incorporating aesthetic, mathematical, and 
theological assumptions, the idea of circular movement 
determined the visible as well as the invisible. Since the 
dissociation of physics from aesthetics, the fundamental 
principles are no longer subjects of imagination. Our 
universities award either a B.A. or a B.S., and it re- 
quires the learnedness and insight of a Panofsky to re- 
unite the Arts and Sciences. 

If Galileo ignored Kepler’s theory of elliptical orbits, 
he must have frowned also upon the use of the ellipse 
in art and architecture. One is tempted to conjecture 
that he would have judged oval reliefs and paintings, 
or churches built on an elliptical plan, as harshly as he 
judged the constraint of Tasso’s poetry. As the author 
points out, the oval form was “as emphatically rejected 
by High Renaissance art as it was cherished in Man- 
nerism”; and it was more seldom used during the 
first half of the Seicento. Thus Galileo’s admiration 
for Ariosto in all probability went hand in hand with 
that for Raphael’s tondi or such centralized churches 
as Santa Maria della Consolazione in Todi; and again 
one feels reminded of the Carraccis and their attitude 
towards Raphael. 

As to the author’s cautiously formulated surmise 
that Galileo may have been familiar with manuscripts 
of Leonardo’s treatises on Painting and on Human 
Movement, it may be pointed out that similar points 


schaft, 1956, pp. 157f. and passim. 

2. All Students of Renaissance art will be in Dr. Panofsky’s 
debt for having taken over the phrase “hantise de la circu- 
larité” from A. Koyré’s Etudes Galiléennes. 

3. As to Raphael’s fondo, Ernst Gombrich has recently 
demonstrated how difficult it is to arrive at a valid judgment 
by formal analysis only (cf. E. H. Gombrich, Raphael’s 
Madonna della Sedia, London, Oxford University Press, 1956, 
passim). 
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of contact have been observed for Leonardo’s and 
Galileo’s ideas on acceleration.* 

Stefano della Bella’s frontispiece of Galileo’s Dia- 
logo... sopra i due massimi Sistemi del Mondo, pub- 
lished in 1632, shows Aristotle, Ptolemy, and Coperni- 
cus discussing the solar system. The bearded and dig- 
nified figure of Copernicus, in the attire appropriate 
for a canon, strikes the author as a portrait of Galileo, 
whose appearance must have been familiar to Stefano 
della Bella. This identification has been questioned by 
Professor Rosen on the grounds that Galileo could not 
have wished to be identified with a man whose theories 
were at that time condemned by the Church.® In a 
charming rebuttal Dr. Panofsky produced further evi- 
dence for his identification:® the known portraits of 
Galileo do look like Copernicus’ effigy as rendered by 
Della Bella;* and when the Dialogo was republished 
in Strasbourg in 1635, this very effigy was replaced by 
what may well be Copernicus’ true likeness. 

It seems possible to throw some new light on another 
moot question, answered in the affirmative by the 
author and in the negative by Professor Rosen, namely 
Kepler’s membership in the Accademia dei Lincei. 
Here the author’s source was not impeccable. Authori- 
tative as the 4fritische Gesamtausgabe of Kepler’s 
writings and its sponsor, the Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, may be, they went astray on this 
point: Kepler’s name does not appear in the member- 
ship lists of the Limcei, whereas Galileo was enrolled 
in 1611.° Yet the Akademie and Professor Panofsky 
may well plead for extenuating circumstances, for 
there is a grain of truth in their assertion. Johannes 
Eck, or Heck, one of the four charter members of the 
Lincei, was in 1603 in Prague; from there he re- 
ported on August 17 to Federico Cesi, the principe of 
the then two years old academy: “I have become a 
very close friend of the Emperor’s mathematicians, one 
of them being Franz Tengnagel, the son-in-law of 
Tycho Brahe, the other Kepler; should you wish it, I 
will make them write to the Limcei.’” 

Three years later Eck wrote to Kepler from Rome;*° 
and according to the minutes of their meeting of July 
10, 1614, the Livcei instructed Galileo to write a letter 
to Kepler.** Obviously, then, the founding fathers of 


4. Cf. E. Hoppe, “Kepler und Galilei,” Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Mathematik, der Naturwissenschaften und der Technik, 
XI, 1929, p. 381. It may be necessary to revise Hoppe’s view 
that it is “highly improbable that Galileo had any knowledge 
of Leonardo’s discoveries.” I wish to thank Professor Ellinor 
Belding for having brought this article to my attention. 

5. E. Rosen, review of Galileo as a Critic of the Arts, Isis, 
XLVII, 1956, pp. 79-80. 

6. E. Panofsky, “More on Galileo and the Arts,” Jsis, XLVI, 
1956, pp. 182-185. Cf. also Stillman Drake, “More on Cesi 
and Galileo,” Jsts, 11L, 1957, pp. 65-66, and E. Rosen’s con- 
cluding note, ibid. 

7. The impressive drawing in the Biblioteca Marucelliana, 
showing Galileo as a man of about 50 and attributed to 
Ottavio Leoni, has apparently eluded both the author’s and 
his reviewer’s attention, although—or perhaps because—it 
got the widest publicity in Life Picture History of Western 
Man, New York, Time Inc., 1951, p. 181. 

8. Cf. D. Carutti, “Di Giovanni Eckio e della Institutione 


the institution were favorably impressed by Kepler and 
for more than a decade were in touch with him. Mem- 
bership, however, seems to have been established only 
by attending the meetings and signing the Acta of the 
academy.*” Since this could only be done urbe, Kep- 
ler could not officially have become a Linceo, for he 
never was in Rome. In view of all this, one may be 
willing to side with our author and to bestow the then 
nonexistent rank of a corresponding member upon 
Kepler. 
WOLFGANG LOTZ 
Vassar College 


LUDWIG MUNz, The Etchings of Rembrandt; Com- 
plete Edition, London, Phaidon Press, 1952. 2 vols. 
Pp. 570; 325 figs.; 48 pls. $30.00. 


This account of an important work by the late Dr. 
Miinz must begin with the reviewer’s apologies not 
only for its tardiness but also for its relative brevity. 
However, the book covers a vast and still highly con- 
troversial field, and due consideration of all problems 
raised by it would demand an inordinate amount of 
detailed discussion. 

The work consists of two volumes with separate 
titles and separate forewords (the general title as given 
above occurs on the wrapper only). The first is called 
“Rembrandt’s Etchings, Reproductions of the Whole 
Original Etched Work”; the second, “A Critical 
Catalogue of Rembrandt’s Etchings and the Etchings 
of his School formerly attributed to the Master, with 
an Essay on Rembrandt’s Technique and Documenta- 
ry Sources.” However, in addition to the reproductions, 
the first volume contains an introduction on “Rem- 
brandt’s Evolution and Achievement as Etcher,” 
which occupies 61 pages and is accompanied by 77 re- 
productions, plus a list of all text illustrations and of 
the 325 main plates; the second volume adds to the 
contents listed in the title a concordance covering the 
numbers of nine previous catalogues of Rembrandt’s 
etchings ranging from Gersaint to Hind,’ a chrono- 
logical table of the etchings and a rich, though not 
quite complete, bibliography. All this represents an 


dell’Accademia dei Lincei, con alcune note inedite intorno al 
Galileo,” R. Accademia dei Lincei, anno 274, Rome, Salviuc- 
ci, 1877, pp. 9ff. There seems to be no reference to this small 
book in the publications mentioned above. 

9. “Ego hic strictissimum amicitiae foedus cum Caesaris inivi 
mathematicis, quorum unus, Tichonis Brahae gener, Franciscus 
Tagnages appellatur, alter Keplerus; Lyncaeis si ita vobis 
placuerit faciam ut scribant” (Carutti, of.cit., p. 14). In 
1604 Federico Cesi wrote about Eck and his voyage: “fa 
amici all’Accademia quanti valent’uomini trova, et osserva 
quanto vede, e spero questo suo viaggio sara per riuscire molto 
utile all’Accademia” (Carutti, of.cit., p. 15). 

10. E. Panofsky, Isis, XLV, 1956, pp. 182f. 

11. Carutti, op.cit., p. 26. 

12. lbid., passim. 


1. The only misprint I noticed in this concordance occurs 
on p. 192, line 11 in the last column, where the number should 
read 281 instead of 181. 
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enormous amount of dedicated work, the lasting 
merits of which will be immediately apparent even 
from this brief synopsis. 

The core of the whole work is, naturally, the cata- 
logue raisonné of Rembrandt’s etchings (in vol. 11) 
and the corpus of illustrations (in vol. 1). As the author 
stated in his foreword, his original task had been to 
create a companion piece to the Phaidon corpus of 
Rembrandt’s paintings assembled by A. Bredius; this 
was then extended to include a critical catalogue 
raisonné of the entire etched oeuvre and the apocry- 
pha—an extremely demanding task (not even touched 
upon in the Bredius volume) which assuredly needed 
to be done sooner or later and for which Dr. Miinz 
brought with him ample credentials. 

It must have been a difficult decision for the author 
to add a new numbering of his own to those of Bartsch 
and Hind, even though he could not have foreseen the 
establishment, within a few years of his own catalogue, 
of still another numbering.” Since his aim was a kind 
of synthesis of Bartsch and Hind—an order according 
to subjects but with a chronological arrangement with- 
in each of these subject groups—it is certainly not dif- 
ficult to understand his conviction that he needed new 
numbers; still, nobody seems to be quite happy with 
them. First, one may question whether the time was 
ripe for such a synthesis—or ever will be in the sense 
of a universally acceptable chronology such as would 
seem to justify any replacing of the traditional number- 
ing. Second, while the latter may also be said of the 
Hind numbers it cannot be denied that Miinz’s do not 
seem to correspond to a distinct need quite as much as 
did Hind’s, which constituted a first decisive step in 
the direction of a chronological order. It remains a 
matter of regret that each Rembrandt etching will 
henceforth have to be listed according to four different 
numberings. (I am including here Biérklund’s, which 
in spite of its carefully devised chronological system 
will probably never replace Hind’s but has sufficient 
merit to be added to its three main predecessors. ) 

The catalogue raisonné is an imposing labor of love, 
a goodly number of misprints and some other errors 
notwithstanding.® The author’s critical revision of the 
older catalogues has led to changes in attributions, 
dating, iconographic interpretation, and listing of states 
and measurements; in addition, the new list teems with 
new and lavishly illustrated suggestions concerning 
Rembrandt’s pictorial sources. I shall briefly discuss a 
few examples within each of these categories, in terms 
of consent as well as of opposition. 

The chapter of the catalogue raisonné which is en- 
titled “Doubtful and Rejected Etchings” contains very 
elaborate, useful, and richly illustrated statements about 


2. G. Bidrklund, Rembrandt's Etchings, True and False, 
Stockholm, 1955 (it is to be regretted that this work should 
have been published in a very limited edition which was sold 
out shortly after publication—and at an excessive price). See 
the important review by E. Trautscholdt in Wallraf-Richartz- 
Jahrbuch, 1956, pp. 238ff. 

3- Many of them corrected by G. Biérklund in Burlington 
Magazine, XCV1, 1954, pp. 155ff. 
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the work of the artists to whom a considerable number 
of etchings once given to Rembrandt are ascribed by 
the author, as well as his reasons for the new attribu- 
tions. These artists are: Joris van Vliet, Jan Lievens, 
Gerard Dou, A. de Haen, Pieter (not R.) Ver- 
beecq(!), Ferdinand Bol, Gerbrandt van den Eeck- 
hout, Karel van der Pluym(? ), Willem Drost, Samuel 
van Hoogstraten, Godfried Schalcken, C. A. Renesse, 
Roeland Roghman, Jacob and Philips Koninck, Pieter 
de With and the Monogrammist N. F. (Nicolas 
Flinck? ); only a very small number of apocrypha are 
left without a firm or highly recommended new at- 
tribution. Most of these etchings have been eliminated 
for quite some time—several of them even bear signa- 
tures of their actual makers, for instance, Jacob Ko- 
ninck, Pieter de With, A. de Haen, probably also 
Willem Drost—and Miinz’s reduction of Rembrandt’s 
etched oeuvre to 279 essentially genuine plates is not 
likely to be disputed too vigorously, with a few ex- 
ceptions. But there remains a vast amount of uncertain- 
ty about his new attributions. It seems to me that he 
has been successful in some cases; the Rest on the 
Flight into Egypt (Mz. 337, B.57, H.208, BB.44-2) 
is convincingly given to Ferdinand Bol. In several 
other instances, the author’s general inclination to draw 
too far-reaching conclusions from excellent detail ob- 
servations seems to have vitiated his efforts. Passing 
over such highly debatable cases as the attribution of 
the Terrace (Mz.353, B.216, H.326, BB.rej.24) 
to Renesse, of four etchings to Gerard Dou, and of The 
Artist Drawing from the Model (Mz. 339, B.192, H. 
231, BB.39-2) to Eeckhout,* I cite as a characteristic 
example the Head of a Young Man in a Broad- 
brimmed Hat; in an Octagon (Mz.349, B.329, H.356, 
BB.rej.63). Here we owe to the author the important 
identification of the print as a version in reverse (not 
really a “copy”) of Dou’s painted self-portrait in 
Brunswick of about 1645-1650. But his ascription of 
the etching to Godfried Schalcken on the basis of 
another etched portrait of Dou which Schalcken de- 
signed (“delineavit”) at a much later date will hardly 
seem acceptable to others.° The (very rare) etching 
formerly given to Rembrandt is clearly by a different 
hand, much more sensitive than the other; and how 
shall one reconcile its spontaneity of style and por- 
traiture with the attribution to an artist who was born 
in 1643? Is this perhaps an etching by Dou himself? 

Recommendations of new dates are plentiful, par- 
ticularly for Rembrandt’s later years, and here, too, 
much further debate is likely to ensue. As convincing 
cases I should like to cite the date “about 1658-59” 
(rather than ca. 1654) for the great late Entombment 


4. This attribution involves the one of the preparatory 
drawing, Benesch 423, which can hardly be separated from 
Rembrandt’s own work. It is another question whether the 
beginnings of detailed work on this etching may not actually 
be due to a different hand. 

5. The execution of this etching by Schalcken himself has 
actually been doubted (a fact duly recorded by Wurzbach), 
but the tentative attribution to Carel de Moor is not attractive. 
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(Mz.241, B.86, H.281, BB.54-2)° and “about 
1642” (rather than ca. 1640) for the View of Amster- 
dam (Mz.150, B.210, H.176, BB.40-4); it may 
even be a little later. How far we are yet removed 
from establishing valid criteria in this field can be 
gathered from the fact that there is still a discrepancy 


.of ten years in the opinion of serious scholars regarding 


the date of the Cottage with a White Paling (Mz. 151, 
B.232, H.203, BB.52-E), variously dated ca. 1642, 
1648, and 1652! The indistinct date on the third state 
has recently been read 1652 with greater confidence 
(Cat. Amsterdam-Rotterdam 1956, Etchings, no. 79) 
but is of course not binding on the first two states, and 
the difficult question of whether the motif of this print is 
“still” or “again” of the portrait-like, “monumental” 
type has not yet been clearly decided against the author, 
who dates it ca. 1642-1643. What does seem to me a 
clear case of misdating occurs in Christ Carried to the 
Tomb (Mz.224, B.84, H.215, BB.45-3). Here, 
Miinz proposes a date of ca. 1653 instead of the tra- 
ditional “ca. 1645,” but his reference to stylistic simi- 
larities with the Three Crosses carries no conviction, 
while the open, sketchy landscape alone speaks strong- 
ly against any date in the fifties, is indeed still closely 
related to the Lazarus of 1642, and seems particularly 
incompatible with the landscape of the Agony im the 
Garden, for which Miinz, rather surprisingly, suggests 
the same date as for the Christ Carried to the Tomb, 
instead of the customary “ca. 1657-58.” 

Very few changes have been proposed in recent 
years concerning the iconography of Rembrandt’s 
etchings. Miinz’s few shifts from one group of subjects 
to another are of slight importance. For the so-called 


6. In dating the late Presentation in the Temple (Mz.240, 
B.s50, H.279, BB.57-1) “about 1657-58” Miinz comes closer 
to the place assigned this great work by Valentiner, Benesch, 
this reviewer and Biérklund than by the Amsterdam-Rotter- 
dam catalogue of 1956 (no. 100), which insists on the older 
view that it was done in 1654. The reasons given for this view 
seem unacceptable to me. The painting by Abraham van Dijck, 
dated 1655 and supposedly “containing parts” of the Rem- 
brandt etching, shows some similarities to, but no copying from 
the latter; and by the same method one could doubt the date 
of Rembrandt’s drawing of the same subject in the Heyblock 
Album of 1661 because of its similarity to a painting by J. 
Ovens which is dated 1651 (Kiel Museum). We know very 
little of what was going on between Rembrandt and his pupils 
and of when the master himself chose to incorporate in a 
somewhat later work ideas which had been in his mind for a 
number of years. The drawing in Rotterdam (Benesch 1032), 
which Lugt, Boeck (Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch, xv, 1953, 
p. 216) and Miinz consider later than the etching, still seems 
to me to be a preparation for it—a relationship which in turn 
I still cannot accept for the Amsterdam Emmaus drawing 
(Benesch A 66) and the etching of 1654 (see the Dutch 
catalogue under no. 98). If we were to date all these etchings, 
including the Entombment, as well as these two drawings in 
the same year 1654, as the Dutch catalogue proposes, it is 
difficult to see how we could henceforth hope to use any stylis- 
tic and technical criteria in differentiating between works of 
that critical phase. 

7. Bidérklund’s assertion that an impression of this print is 


“clearly dated 1656” needs further corroboration; it has been 


adopted by the Dutch catalogue of 1956 (no. 107), which 
makes the date 1654 for the Entombment and the Presentation 


Incredulity of St. Thomas (Mz.220, B.89, H.237, 
BB.56-A)‘ he rightly accepts Weisbach’s identifica- 
tion of the scene as the appearance of Christ among the 
Apostles according to Luke 24: 36ff.* His proposal to 
interpret the Cavalry Fight (Mz.253, B.117, H.100, 
BB.32-7) as a Conversion of Saul is refuted by the 
strictly battle-like action in the right middleground and 
the relative insignificance of the falling rider. It may 
be worth mentioning that the motif of the Madonna 
feeding the Child with a spoon, which occurs in the 
happily re-instated early Rest on the Flight (Mz.186, 
B.59, H.307, BB.26-1), is not without precedence; 
it was used in a beautiful composition by Gerard David 
(Friedlaender 206) although not in connection with 
the Rest on the Flight. 

The question of the number of states is still in flux, 
as is clearly shown by Miinz’s references to the untir- 
ing efforts of Messrs. Barnard, as well as by Mr. 
Bidrklund’s critical remarks on Miinz’s listings.” The 
problem of correctly gauging the chronology of un- 
dated states of those etchings which do carry dates on 
other states remains open in several cases but was fully 
recognized by the author, and furthered with regard 
to the Three Crosses.*° The measurements have been 
checked and partly corrected by Biérklund; in the case 
of the St. Peter in Penitence (Mz.218) Miinz’s new, 
supposedly corrected measurements are contradicted by 
his own reproduction, which clearly shows that the 
print is not near-square in format. 

The author has bestowed special care on the in- 
vestigation of the pictorial sources of Rembrandt’s 
etchings, and we have ample reason to be grateful for 
his prodigiously illustrated new suggestions. Among 


in the Temple even more difficult to accept. 

8. The Dutch catalogue of 1956 (no. 107) remarks 
that Christ’s pointing to his wound connects this print with 
the Incredulity of St. Thomas. However, the number of people 
present in it—at least fifteen besides Christ—speaks against an 
identification not only with John 20:19ff., where only eleven 
Apostles can be assumed to have been assembled, but also with 
John 20:26ff., when Thomas had joined the Eleven, whereas 
Luke 24:33 speaks specifically of “the eleven gathered 
together and them that were with them.” Christ’s gesture, 
then, must be understood as an elaboration on Luke 24:39 
(“Behold my hands and feet, that it is myself: Aandle me and 
see”), rather than as a special invitation to Thomas. Miinz’s 
objection to the title of the late Presentation in the Temple 
(1, p. 60) is not justified—in fact, it is exactly here that Rem- 
brandt gave us his most profound interpretation of this subject 
by entrusting the presentation proper to Simeon himself. 

9. Burlington Magazine, XCV1, 1954, pp. 155ff. 

10. Miinz could not have known this reviewer’s attempt to 
prove that the first state of St. Francis beneath a Tree is dated 
1651, not 1657 as is the second (Bulletin of the Allen Me- 
morial Art Museum, Oberlin College, x, 1952, pp. 2ff.). The 
Dutch catalogue of 1956 (no. 111) categorically states that 
the alterations must have taken place within the same year 
but gives no reasons for this assumption. The question here 
is simply whether or not my reading of the date on the first 
state as 1651 is actually correct. Miinz’s reproduction of this 
state (pl. 292) is very badly cut on the right and does not 
show the date at all. For the Three Crosses see also ART 
BULLETIN, XXXII, 1950, p. 254, and Dagobert Frey in 
Kunstgeschichtliche Studien fiir Hans Kauffmann, Berlin, 1956, 
pp. 220ff. 
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the convincing ones I mention his references to 
Raphael’s Elymas for the Blind Tobit of 1651 (Mz. 
181),"* to Jan van de Velde’s etching with the Good 
Samaritan for the 1633 etching of the same subject 
(Mz.196), to the engraving by the Master B with the 
Dice after Raphael for the Three Crosses (Mz.223; 
an important discovery), to Rembrandt’s own compo- 
sitions of the Circumcision for the late Presentation in 
the Temple (Mz.240), and (perhaps) to Rubens’ 
Miracle of St. Francis Xavier (not Ignatius) for the 
early Raising of Lazarus (Mz.192). But there are 
also a considerable number of cases where the alleged 
similarities with earlier works seem very farfetched. 
This I submit is particularly true of the supposed con- 
nection between the Death of the Virgin of 1639 (Mz. 
208) and Diirer’s woodcut with the Birth of the Vir- 
gin (“main source of inspiration”), between the Rais- 
ing of Lazarus of 1642 (Mz.214) and Rubens’ pic- 
ture of the same subject in Berlin, between the Hun- 
dred Guilder Print (Mz.217—dated ca. 1642-1645! ) 
and Annibale Carracci’s Alms-Giving (not Miracle) 
of St. Roch in Dresden (the print is by Reni) as well 
as Lucas van Leyden’s Adoration of the Magi, B.37 
(from which Rembrandt “clearly took” the group of 
the Pharisees). 

A large number of such connections, including those 
previously noted by van Rijckevorsel and others, are 
also woven into the narrative of the chapter on “Rem- 
brandt’s Evolution and Achievement as Etcher” which 
serves as an introduction to Volume I of the work and 
which will be read with considerable profit by every 
type of reader, including the scholar. Here, too, the 
wealth of comparative material is extraordinary, and 
here, too, the reader will not always want to draw the 
same conclusions from it as the author. The essay on 
Rembrandt’s Technique (11, pp. 11ff.) also contains 
a great amount of information which extends to the 
paper and ink used by the artist, the (still delicate) 
problem of the use of “soft” (white) ground and of 
stopping-out varnish, the question of different states, 
etc. In a most welcome group of 35 illustrations, pre- 
paratory drawings—some newly recognized as such— 
are reproduced and partly juxtaposed with the etchings 
for which they were made (or in which they were 
used). There follows a list of the surviving plates (the 
group here wrongly listed as being in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris is actually in the possession of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Lee Humber and was exhibited in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, November-December, 1956; 
see the account of its history and the list in W. R. Val- 
entiner’s catalogue of this exhibition, pp. 105ff.) and 
a well-illustrated survey of the signatures found on 
Rembrandt’s etchings. We must also be grateful for 
the extremely valuable listing of all documents (down 
to 1721) pertaining to the etchings in one way or 
another, including the inventory of Clement de 
Jonghe’s estate of 1679. 

The illustrations are in halftone, and the reviewer 


agrees with the author as to the appropriateness of 
choosing this process for his publication, in spite of the 
inevitable loss of rich contrasts. (The most important 
advantage sought by the author and generally well 
achieved (partly through skillful use of enlargements) 
was the integrity of the line. Another word of praise 
is due to the author for having marshaled the best 
available originals for the reproductions (mostly from 
the British Museum)—a boon most fully appreciated 
by those who remember the grievous mistakes com- 
mitted by H. W. Singer in his Klassiker der Kunst 
edition (and the conclusions he drew from them! ). 

The publishers deserve special thanks for the abun- 
dance of illustrations and the exemplary care bestowed 
upon them. 


WOLFGANG sTECHOW 
Oberlin College 


BERNARD S. MYERS, Mexican Painting in Our Time. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 283; 
124 pls. $15.00. 


Those who know Dr. Myers and his interest in the 
modern art of Mexico awaited with anticipation his 
study of contemporary Mexican painting. He has 
been actively interested in the contemporary art of 
Mexico for almost twenty years. His association with 
many Mexican artists, especially the members of the 
Taller de Grafica Popular gives this book an authority 
that scholarship alone could not give it. He is the 
author of a widely used textbook on modern art and 
another book on German Expressionism, indicating his 
detailed knowledge of movements in other parts of the 
world that parallel the Mexican movement. 

In Mexican Painting in Our Time Dr. Myers has 
made an excellent contribution to the literature on 
Mexican contemporary painting. It carries the biogra- 
phies of Rivera and Siquieros up to the present time and 
the biography of Orozco to his death in 1949, thus 
superseding the books by Velazquez Chavez, 1937, 
Schmeckebier, 1939, Helm, 1941, and Stewart, 1951. 
He gives the reader an introduction to the other Mexi- 
can painters who give the Mexican School its strength 
—painters who would in some cases be considered as 
important figures in the modern movement if they 
were not, to a certain extent, overshadowed by those 
Dr. Myers calls “The Big Three.” The photographs 
add considerably to the number of easily accessible 
published photographs of both the works of the three 
main painters and some of the large number of lesser 
known painters. He presents the beginner in the field 
of modern Mexican painting with the historical and 
sociological setting so necessary for understanding the 
movement. To the reader unacquainted with the com- 
plexities of recent Mexican political and social history, 
these pages are invaluable. Also the bibliography of the 


11. But the pose of the latter is mot at the same time derived from the one in Rembrandt’s early etching of the same subject. 
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book is an important contribution to the field of Mexi- 
can studies.” 

Mexican Painting in Our Time is a book which 
deals with one of the important moments in the history 
of modern painting. Intrinsic quality of works of the 
three major figures, Orozco, Rivera, and Siquieros, 
would alone justify the study. These three masters, 
treated in detail by Myers, are universally recognized 
as indispensable to a complete study of the history of 
modern art, although Mexican art tends to suffer, even 
more than other modern art, a surprising neglect in 
the training at the graduate level in art history. This 
is the more remarkable since Mexico must be ranked 
with Paris as one of the two main centers of modern 
painting. Mexico not only has an heroic past, but the 
Mexican School shows signs of continuing vitality and 
promise of high quality still to come. 

The history of Mexican art offers us a continuous 
documentation of the interaction of European and 
native arts, an interaction beginning with the Spanish 
Conquest and still continuing. Sixteenth century Mexi- 
can art is the result of the impact of Spanish art on the 
local styles of Mexico. During the Baroque period, the 
native components tend to be submerged in a strong 
wave of European influence. 

It is in the modern, or post-Revolutionary period, 
covered by Myers’ book, that the Indian again comes 
into his own. Not only are the Mexicans shown in a 
Mexican context, but the forms become distinctly 
Mexican—the figural proportions are no longer those 
of a European Baroque or Neoclassic. As indications 
of the increasingly independent tendency of Mexican 
culture, they show us a turning away from Europe and 
a concern with the people of Mexico, the landscape of 
Mexico and the historical past of Mexico—Revolution- 
ary or even pre-Conquest. 

One here might raise the question—are the forms 
that we associate with the modern Mexican School 
born of the Indians—are the actual proportions of the 
natives the source of the heavy squat proportions of the 
painters, or is this a convention that has been established 
arbitrarily? Are the “native influences” in modern 
Mexican painting the result of some sort of cultural 
“heredity,” or are they, rather, the result of a new 
nationalism, seeking to create its own forms to match 
the new iconography it has created? Iconology has an 
importance to the study of modern Mexican painting 
that it does not have for those schools content to paint 
the still life, the abstraction, or the landscape that are 
explorations of form and space rather than still life or 
landscape in the earlier, traditional sense of the word. 

Like the art of Europe, before the divorce from 
“meaning” and “content” in the recent past, Mexican 
art is an art referring to exterior meaning. This art is 


1. Not included in Myers’ bibliography is Virginia Stewart, 
45 Contemporary Mexican Artists, A Twentieth Century 
Renaissance, Stanford University Press, 1951. Stewart contains 
important listings of the publications by the individual artists 
that can be used fruitfully to supplement the extensive bibli- 
ography that Myers gives. Otherwise the main general works 
in English and Spanish all seem to be listed. Adolfo Best- 


didactic; it does not display sacred or literary themes 
but rather historical themes born of the Revolution, In 
this respect too, it goes back to earlier European tra- 
ditions, in contrast te much contemporary painting, 
which is separated from reference to the world of ideas 
and has swung to either the world of form alone or to 
a self-conscious, romantic preoccupation with the ex- 
pression of private feelings. The Mexican mural 
painter, as he has attempted to reach the general pub- 
lic, has had to create a new iconography, a public vo- 
cabulary, to which private reactions must be subordi- 
nate. This new iconography is expressed through the 
human figure; and thus one can speak of an almost clas- 
sical preoccupation with human form and humanistic 
content, again, in contrast with important recent move- 
ments in painting both here and in Europe. 

The Mexican mural movement has boldly under- 
taken the painting of murals of such disparateness as 
the Rivera murals in the National Palace and the Oroz- 
co murals in the Hospital of Jestis Nazareno, both 
in Mexico City. We can no longer discuss that elusive 
component of criticism—‘‘mural quality”—only in 
terms of European examples. To consider the criti- 
cism of mural painting, the critic must have experi- 
enced both the new solutions given to old problems and 
the old solutions given to new problems in Mexico. 

One might well ask what a book on the modern 
painting of Mexico should do. Like Myers’ book, it 
should chronicle the historical data, record salient facts 
from the painters’ artistic biographies and describe, 
analyze, and criticize the paintings they have painted. 
The overall picture of the history of the School should 
also be discussed at the next higher level of generaliza- 
tion. Myers quite wisely avoids some of the problems 
intrinsic to the major work of synthesis that the Mexi- 
can School will someday call forth: his study is an ac- 
count of the present and the immediate past. 

An analysis of the organization of the book shows 
clarity and logic. The historical mise en scéne is covered 
by chapters 1, part of 11, 11, VII, x11, and xvII, amount- 
ing to 35 pages. These historical chapters mark the 
main points of division in the rhythm of the book. With- 
in each of the politico-historical divisions thus estab- 
lished, the reader will find the parallel sections of three 
monographs, one on each of the “Big Three,” taking 
up four chapters of 165 pages. The remainder of the 
text is devoted to the other modern Mexican painters— 
three chapters and part of a fourth, amounting to 54 
pages. 

Such an organization has many advantages. It fa- 
cilitates finding information on the three painters 
Myers considers most important. It means that by 
reading consecutively the four chapters devoted to one 
of the leading artists, one has read what amounts to a 


Maugard’s works might be added to the bibliography: Draw 
Animals, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1931; 4 Method for 
Creative Design, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1926; Simpli- 
fied Human Figure, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1936; 
Tradicién, Resurgimiento y Evolucién del Arte Mexicano, 
Mexico City, Secretaria de Educacién Publica, 1923. 
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monograph on that painter. Such a division of text, 
however, has all the drawbacks that reading mono- 
graphs has compared to reading an integrated, unified 
study. The picture of the whole modern movement in 
Mexico is in danger of being lost if one reads the book 
through as a unit. At the same time, the continuity of 
the three dimensions of the book, historical background, 
the three monographs, and the sections on the other 
painters, are also jeopardized. 

The book uses detailed descriptions of paintings un- 
der discussion—sometimes to supplement the photo- 
graphs, sometimes instead of photographs. In some 
cases these descriptions become perceptive analyses 
shedding considerable light on the painting under 
discussion and the work of the artist in a larger 
sense. In descriptions of the architectural settings 
of the murals, the reader is sometimes left with a 
sense of confusion. The description of the Hospicio de 
Cabafias in Guadalajara, the setting for an important 
cycle of murals by Orozco, for instance, is difficult to 
follow, and the forms of the interior are likely to elude 
the reader unless he has seen the building. 

The style of writing, especially in the descriptions of 
paintings, is so restrained and tends to understatement 
to such a degree that one misses the emotional impact 
of Orozco’s work, for example, an impact that could 
be conveyed even if a more lively literary style would 
entail some loss of objectivity. The book at the same 
time has a tendency to strong statements, to an overly 
simplified view of Mexican history and of the history 
of Mexican art. It is an history in which there are 
forces for good and forces for evil. Lacking are the 
public figures compounded of the two. So too, we have 
the “progressive artist” confronting the “academician.” 

Dr. Myers’ book seems to be aimed at two segments 
of the reading public. On the one hand it is a popular 
book in its presentation—large clear type, glossy paper, 
wide margins, and good clear photographs, all well 
presented to catch the eye of the lay reader. Through 
the information it conveys, and especially through the 
bibliography, it is of value for the scholar interested in 
the serious study of modern Mexican painting. The 
text, however, seems to be decidedly neither for the lay 
reader, because of its restrained style, nor for the 
scholar, because of its general absence of references to 
sources. 

This ambivalence is pointed up by the lack of docu- 
mentation for quotations, some of which throw light on 
the methods of the painters, or explain iconography. 
Parallel to the lack of references to sources is the lack 
of a consistent system of internal textual and plate 
cross-references. Inconsistency in the treatment of 
Spanish names and abbreviations are also disturbing 
aspects of the organization of the book. “The League 
of Revolutionary Writers and Artists” appears on the 
same page as “Frente Nacional de Artes Plasticas,” al- 
though the former is consistently referred to as LEAR 
(Liga de Escritores y Artistas Revolutionarios). The 
full Spanish title of LEAR appears neither in the text 


nor in the index. 


Like the anthologist, the historian of an important 
phase in the history of art must be prepared to face 
charges of omissions. Like the anthologist he can an- 
swer that the writing of history is essentially a series of 
choices that no two historians make alike.. However, 
this reviewer would like to have seen some mention of 
Wolfgang Paalen, either in his role as painter or as 
editor of Dyn, and some mention of him in terms of 
the transmission of surrealist influences to Mexico. 
Similarly, the 1931 show in Mexico City, sponsored by 
Galka Scheyer of the “Blue Four,” is not mentioned as 
a possible source for the expressionist influence in Mexi- 
can painting. Frida Kahlo, the wife of Rivera, is men- 
tioned in three contexts with no illustration or de- 
scription of her work, although on page 239, where her 
death is chronicled, she is called “talented.” One can 
also question the lack of mention of Ines Amor and the 
work of her “Galeria de Arte Mexicano,” the periodi- 
cal Forma of Fernandez Ledesma, and Antonio Ruiz’ 
role in the art school called Esmarelda (Escuela de 
Pintura y Escultura de México). In his references to 
people, Dr. Myers sometimes indulges in circumlocu- 
tion to such a degree that some identities are likely to 
be lost to the reader. “A well known Mexican gener- 
al...” (p. 180) eludes this reviewer; “... a well 
known United States Negro woman dancer...” (p. 
145) is probably Katherine Dunham. Sra. Calderon de 
la Barca is referred to as “. . . the Scottish born and 
American bred wife of the first Spanish ambassador to 
Mexico.” (p. 4) 

A Spanish translation of this book may very well ap- 
pear in the near future, since Mexican publishers seem 
ever to be on the alert for material that deals with the 
cultural scene in Mexico and have a strong tradition 
of publishing translations. For such a translation or for 
a second edition in English, this reviewer would like 
to offer some suggestions. The references to sources 
should be amplified and a consistent pattern employed. 
Longer discussions of the lesser known painters and a 
more extended account of their works and of the non- 
mural phases of Mexican painting would give us the 
material for a better rounded picture of the modern 
movement. An up-to-date finding list or census of 
murals in Mexico and other countries would be an in- 
valuable addition. It could be added as an appendix and 
should probably include sufficient information so that 
the scholar and the conscientious tourist could find 
both the building and the mural within the building. 
A cross-reference system could make it possible to lo- 
cate all the murals by specific painters. A map of Mexi- 
co and a plan of Mexico City could be included to 
make the problem of location easier. One feels that Dr. 
Myers is well equipped to compile such a list and the 
accompanying map. Until such a census is “taken off 
the cards” the visitor to Mexico and even the student 
who has not the wide knowledge of the specialist will 
be likely to miss impressive mural painting and mosaic 
programs in government or commercial buildings. 

Mexican Painting in Our Time stands as an im- 
portant contribution to the study of modern art in gen- 
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eral and modern Mexican painting in particular. It 
makes available to non-Spanish readers information not 
elsewhere accessible in English. To the more advanced 
student, it offers a discussion of recent events on the 


Mexican art scene, an extended bibliography and a 
good collection of photographs. 

DONALD ROBERTSON 

Newcomb College, Tulane University 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 

The Historical Museum at Berne is preparing a 
publication on the so-called ‘“Burgundian-booty.” 
Apart from the collection of contemporary pictorial 
and written documents, it is intended to issue a cata- 
logue raisonné of all objects that can be identified as 
belonging to the booty from the battles between 
Charles the Bold and the Swiss confederates at Grand- 


son and Murten in 1476. Any items that were sold 

from Switzerland and are today presumably to be 

found in foreign museums and collections will also be 

published. Information about such objects would be 

gladly received by the editor: Dr. Florens Deuchler, 

Care of Berne Historical Museum, Helvetiaplatz, 
Berne, Switzerland. 

MICHAEL STETTLER 

LE DIRECTEUR 

Musée Historique Bernois 


ERRATUM: In THE ART BULLETIN for March 
1958, on page 58, note 24, the name Seurat is 
erroneously given for Signac. 
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ALEXANDER, PAUL J., The Patriarch Nicephorus of Con- 
stantinople; Ecclesiastical Policy and Image Worship in 
the Byzantine Empire, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1958. Pp. 287; 1 pl. $8.00. 

AUBERT, MARCEL, et al., Le vitrail francais, Paris, Editions 
des Deux Mondes, 1958. Pp. 336; 47 figs.; 32 color pls. 
$23.00. 

BAUR, JOHN 1. H., Nature in Abstraction; the Relation of 
Abstract Painting and Sculpture to Nature in Twentieth- 
Century American Art, New York, Macmillan (for the 
Whitney Museum of American Art), 1958. Pp. 85; 
figs.; 16 color pls. $6.00. 

BEAM, PHILIP c., T'he Language of Art, New York, Ronald 
Press Co., 1958. Pp. 948; 435 figs. $7.50. 

BEHLING, LoTTLIsA, Die Pflanze in der mittelalterlichen 
T afelmalerei, Weimar, Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 
1957. Pp. 3513; 48 figs.; 130 pls.; 1 color pl. pM 45.00. 

BERNARDI, MARZIANO, and vITTORIO VIALE, Alfredo d’An- 
drade; la vita, Popera e Parte, Turin, Societa Piemontese 
di Archeologia e di Belle Arti, 1957. Pp. 269; 174 pls.; 
13 color pls. 5000 lire. 

BOBER, PHYLLIS PRAY, Drawings After the Antique by 
Amico Aspertini; Sketchbooks in the British Museum, 
London, Warburg Institute, 1957. Pp. 108; 148 figs. 
£3.3.0 (Studies of the Warburg Institute, 21) 

Booz, PAUL, Der Baumeister der Gotik, Munich, Deutscher 
Kunstverlag, 1956. Pp. 131; 24 figs. pm 16.00. (Kunst- 
wissenschaftliche Studien, 27) 

British School at Athens, Ammual, LI, London, 1958. Pp. 
176; 43 pls. 3 guineas. 

BRUYN, Josua, Van Eyck Problemen; de Levensbron, het 
Werk van een Leerling van Jan van Eyck, Utrecht, J. L. 
Beijers, 1957. Pp. 174; 60 figs. $5.70. 

BUCHTHAL, HUGO, Miniature Painting in the Latin King- 
dom of Jerusalem, with liturgical and palaeographical 
chapters by Francis Wormald, New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. 163; 155 pls. $26.90. 

BUTLIN, MARTIN, William Blake (1757-1827); a Catalogue 
of the Works of William Blake in the Tate Gallery, Lon- 
don, William Heinemann Ltd. (for The Tate Gallery), 
1958. Pp. 72; 40 pls.; 1 color pl. 20s. cloth; 12s. 6d. 
plastic-laminated card. 

Chinese Art Society of America, Archives, XI, 1957, New 
York, 1958. Pp. 109; many figs. $7.50. 

COLLINGWooD, R. G., The Principles of Art, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 347. $1.95. (First 
published in 1938) 

DAVIES, NINA M., Picture Writing in Ancient Egypt, New 
York, Oxford University Press (on behalf of the Griffith 
Institute, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford), 1958. Pp. 56; 
5 pls.; 12 color pls. $4.80. 

DHANENS, ELISABETH, Jean Boulogne; Giovanni Bologna 
Fiammingo, Brussels, Koninklijke vlaamse Academie voor 
Wetenschappen, Letteren en schone Kunsten van Belgié, 
1956. Pp. 420; 213 figs. 700 Belgian francs. 

DIRINGER, DAVID, T'he Illuminated Book; its History and 
Production, New York, Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 
524; many figs.; 6 color pls. $25.00. 

DU COLOMBIER, PIERRE, Sienna and Siennese Ari, trans- 
lated by Mary Fitton, Fair Lawn, N.J., Essential Books, 
1958. Pp. 94; 124 pls. $8.00. 

EHMKE, RUTH, Der Freskenzyklus in Idensen, Bremen- 
Horn, Walter Dorn Verlag, 1958. Pp. 114; 54 pls. 

(Schriften des Niedersichsischen Heimatbundes, 34) 


LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


FELLETTI MAJ, BIANCA MARIA, /[conografia romana im- 
periale, da Severo Alessandro a M. Aurelio Carino, Rome, 
“L’Erma” di Bretschneider, 1958. Pp. 309; 60 pls. 
11,000 lire. (Quaderni e guide di archeologia, 1) 

FOCKEMA ANDREAE, S$. J., E. H. TER KUILE, and R. C. 
HEKKER, Duizend Jaar Bouwen in Nederland; 11, De 
Bouwkunst na de Middeleeuwen, Amsterdam, C. V. 
Allert de Lange, 1957. Pp. 335; 207 figs. 27.50 florins. 
(Vol. 1 appeared in 1948; both vols. boxed, 50 florins) 

FORTUNA, ALBERTO M., Andrea dal Castagno, Florence, Leo 
S. Olschki, 1957. Pp. 117; 14 pls. 1250 lire. (Pocket 
Library of “Studies” in Art, 1x) 

Gabo—Constructions, Sculpture, Paintings, Drawings, En- 
gravings, introductory essays by Herbert Read and Leslie 
Martin, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1958. Pp. 193; many pls.; 16 color pls.; 10 pls. in three- 
dimensional color for which pair of spectacles is provided 
with book. $15.00. 

GARRISON, E. B., Studies in the History of Mediaeval Italian 
Painting, 1, 1, Florence, Leo S, Olschki, 1955. Pp. 248; 
243 figs. $3.75 per issue. 

GIEDION, 8s., Architecture, You and Me; the Diary of a 
Development, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1958. Pp. 221; 13 drawings; 70 figs. $5.00. 

GLOAG, JOHN, Guide to Western Architecture, New York, 
Macmillan, 1958. Pp. 407; 279 figs.; 33 pls. $12.50. 

GRABAR, ANDRE, and CARL NORDENFALK, Early Medieval 
Painting, from the Fourth to the Eleventh Century, New 
York, Skira, 1957. Pp. 243; 98 color pls. $22.50. 

, Romanesque Painting, from the Eleventh to the 
Thirteenth Century, New York, Skira, 1958. Pp. 230; 
99 color pls. $22.50. 

GUERRINI, LuciA, Le stoffe copte del museo archeologico 
di Firenze, Rome, “L’Erma” di Bretschneider, 1957. 
Pp. 109; 40 pls. 3500 lire. 

Harvard University, Fogg Art Museum, A Portion of 
Jubilate Agno, a Poem by Christopher Smart, 1722-1771 
(with 12 drawings by Ben Shahn), Cambridge, Mass., 
1957. Pp. 31; 12 figs. $0.50. (Fogg Picture Book, 8) 

HERLIHY, DAVID, Pisa in the Early Renaissance; a Study of 
Urban Growth, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 229; 1 map. $4.50. 

HUSELER, KONRAD, Deutsche Fayencen; ein Handbuch der 
Fabriken, lhrer Meister und Werke, Stuttgart, Anton 
Hiersemann, 1956-58. 1, 184 pp.; 273 figs.; 2 pls.; 
DM 55.00. Il, 149 pp.; 227 figs.; DM 55.00. 111, 142 pp.; 
70 figs.; 67 pls.; pM 60.00. 

KUHNEL, ERNST, Cairene Rugs and Others Technically 
Related, 15th Century-17th Century; Catalogue Rai- 
sonné, with technical analysis by Louisa Bellinger, Wash- 
ington, D.C., National Publishing Company, for The 
Textile Museum, 1957. Pp. 90; 29 pls.; 10 color pls. 
$15.00. 

Lisbon, Academia Nacional de Belas Artes, Os primitivos 
portugueses, text by Reynaldo de Santos, Lisbon, 1957. 
Pp. 68; 190 pls. 2nd ed. 

» Museu Nacional de Arte Antiga, /ufluencias do 

oriente na arte portuguesa continental, Lisbon, 1957. Pp. 


533 32 pls. 


' , Roteiro da pinturas, Lisbon, 1956. Pp. 

143; 22 pls. 2nd ed. 

LYONS, ISLAY, and HARALD INGHOLT, Gamdhdran Art in 
Pakistan, New York, Pantheon, 1957. Pp. 203; 577 figs. 

$18.50. 
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MALKIEL-JIRMOUNSKY, MYRON, Pintura a sombra dos 
mosteiros, Lisbon, Atica, n.d. Pp. 115; 32 pls. 

MILLET, GABRIEL, La peinture du moyen age en Yougo- 
slavie, Il, Paris, Imprimerie National, 1957. Pp. 11; 103 
pls. 6000 francs. 

MYERS, BERNARD §&., Art and Civilization, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957. Pp. 757; 569 figs.; 
8 color pls. $9.50. 

NEUMEYER, ALFRED, E/ Greco; das Begribnis des Grafen 
Orgaz, Stuttgart, Reclam-Verlag, 1957. Pp. 32; 17 figs. 

NOBLECOURT, A., Protection of Cultural Property in the 
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original French text of August, 1956, New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, for UNEsco, 1958. Pp. 346; 
124 figs.; many tables; 137 pls. $7.50. 

OMAN, CHARLES, English Church Plate, 597-1830, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. 326; 199 pls. 
$20.20. 

PESCE, GENNARO, Sarcofagi romani di Sardegna, Rome, 
“L’Erma” di Bretschneider, 1957. Pp. 135; 115 pls. 
10,000 lire. 

PINKNEY, DAVID H., Napoleon Ill and the Rebuilding of 
Paris, Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. 245; 20 
figs.; 5 maps & plans. $6.00. 

POPHAM, A. E., Correggio’s Drawings, New York, Oxford 
University Press, for The British Academy, 1958. Pp. 
218; 72 figs.; 110 pls. $19.35. 

REHNBERG, MATS, The Nordiska Museet and Skansen; an 
Introduction to the if+:tory and Activities of a Famous 
Swedish Museum, Stc. olm, Nordiska Museet, 1957. 
Pp. 194; many figs. ~ 4 Swedish crowns. 

REINHARDT, MARTHA, Franz Stecher, Vienna, Anton Schroll, 
for Kulturamt der Stadt Linz, 1957. Pp. 111; 26 pls. 
$3.20. 

RICHTER, GISELA M. A., Catalogue of Engraved Gems, 
Greek, Etruscan and Roman, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Rome, “L’Erma” di Bretschneider (for the Metro- 
politan Museum), 1956. Pp. 143; 75 pls. $15.00. 

RINGBOM, LARS-IvAR, Zur I[konographie der Géttin Ardvi, 
Sura, Anahita, Abo, Abo Akademi, 1957. Pp. 28; 18 figs. 
(Acta Academiae Aboensis, Humaniora, xxii, 2) 

Rivista delP Istituto nazxionale darcheologia e storia dell’- 
arte, n.s., v & vi, Rome, 1957. Pp. 432; many figs. & pls. 

SAXL, F., Lectures, London, The Warburg Institute, 1957. 
1, 390 pp. 11, 243 pls. £14 15s. 

SCHMITT, ANNEGRIT, Hanns Lautensack, Nuremberg, M. 
Edelmann, 1957. Pp. 115; 66 pls. Paper pM 10.00; 
linen pM 13.00. (Niirnberger Forschungen, 1v) 

SCHNEIDER, BRUNO F., John Rood’s Sculpture, translated 
‘from the German by Desmond and Louise Clayton, 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. 
31; 63 pls.; 8 color pls. $7.50. 

SCHONE, WOLFGANG, JOHANNES KOLLWITZ and HANS FREI- 
HERR VON CAMPENHAUSEN, Das Gottesbild im Abend- 
land, Witten, Eckert-Verlag, 1957. Pp. 176; 80 figs.; 
8 pls. 


SCHOPPA, HELMUT, Die Kunst der Rémerzeit in Gallien, 
Germanien und Britannien, Munich, Deutscher Kunst- 
verlag, 1958. Pp. 68; 140 pls.; 4 color pls. pM 29.00. 

SEZNEC, JEAN, Essais sur Diderot et Pantiqguité, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 149; 80 figs. $3.40. 

SIZER, THEODORE (ed.), The Recollections of John Ferguson 
Weir, Director of the Yale School of the Fine Arts 1869- 
1913, New York-New Haven, New York Historical So- 
ciety and Associates in Fine Arts at Yale University, 
1957. Pp. 93; 10 figs. $1.50. 

STANFIELD, J. A., and GRACE SIMPSON, Central Gaulish 
Potters, New York, Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 
300; 170 pls. $20.20. 

STEINITZ, KATE TRAUMAN, Leonardo da Vinci's Trattato 
della Pittura, Treatise on Painting, a Bibliography of the 
Printed Editions 1651-1956 Based on the Complete 
Collection in the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana, Copen- 
hagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1958. Pp. 244; 58 figs. 78 
Danish crowns. 

STERLING, CHARLES, Great French Painting in the Hermi- 
tage, New York, Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1958. Pp. 251; 
233 figs. including 77 color pls. $25.00. 

UPJOHN, EVERARD M., PAUL $8, WINGERT and JANE GASTON 
MAHLER, History of World Art, New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. 876; 702 figs.; 17 color pls. 
$8.00. 2nd ed., revised and enlarged. 

U.S.S.R., Early Russian Icons, texts by Victor Lazarev and 
Otto Demus, preface by Igor Grabar, Greenwich, Conn., 
New York Graphic Society, 1958. Pp. 33; 5 pls.; 32 
color pls. $18.00. (UNEsco World Art Series, 1x) 

Venice, Fondazione Giorgio Cini, Catalogue of the Exhibi- 
tion of Venetian Drawings from the Collection Janos 
Scholz, by Michelangelo Muraro, Venice, Neri Pozza 
Editore (distributed by E. Weyhe, New York), 1957. 
Pp. 69; 100 figs. $3.75. 

WAGNER, HUGO, Michelangelo da Caravaggio, Bern, Eicher 
& Co., 1958. Pp. 254; 35 pls. 

Walters Art Gallery, The History of Bookbinding, 525- 
1950 A.D.; an Exhibition Held at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art November 12, 1957 to January 12, 1958, 
Baltimore, 1957. Pp. 275; 106 pls. Paper $6.50; cloth 
$10.00. 

Wallace Collection, A General Guide to the Wallace Col- 
lection, London, 1958. Pp. 127; 2 figs. 2s. 6d. 

Warsaw, Muzeum Narodowe, Aleksander Orlowski, 1777- 
1832, Warsaw, 1958. Pp. 310; 80 pls. 

‘ , Rocznik, Muzeum Narodowego w Wars- 
zawie, If (Annuaire du Musée National), Warsaw, 
1957. Pp. 780; many figs. 122.50 zlotys. 

. , Wystawa Francuskich Rysunkéw Grafiki 
i Miniatury, Warsaw, 1956. Pp. 118; 16 pls. 27 zlotys. 

WILLETTS, WILLIAM, Chinese Art, Baltimore, Penguin Books, 
1958. 2 vols. Pp. 802; 110 figs.; 64 pls.; tables & maps. 
$3.00. 

WINKLER, FRIEDRICH, Albrecht Diirer, Leben und Werk. 
Berlin, Verlag Gebr. Mann, 1957. Pp. 374; 185 figs. 
DM 56.00. 
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